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equality and dignity can be a living reality 
for all Americans; and 
WllMeas tills vital and nob.le purpose lias 
been .effectively advanced by President Lyn- 
don B. Johnson whose breadth at vision- and 
brilliant leadership in this field are acknowl- 
edged with gratitude and admiration by the 
American people; and 
■ Whereas under President Johnson’s out- 
standing effective leadership, the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965 and the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 have the potential to eliminate racial 
discrimination in many aspects of American 
life; and 

Whereas the implementation of the Voting 
pights Act of 1965 and the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 have, not met the high standards 
established by President Johnson and the 
Congress; and 

Whereas the high hopes of the American 
people are being frustrated by the slow 
implementation of these laws; Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Young Democratic Clubs 
of America meeting In contention that: 

Article 1. We call upon the Department 
of Justice to use Its extensive powers under 
the Voting Rights Act of 1965 to assign ad- 
ditional Federal voting registrars In all the 
many counties where Americans are still 
denied the right to vote by unconstitutional 
means. 

Article 2. We call upon all Federal agencies 
to implement title VI of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 which requires the withdrawal of 
Federal funds wherever racial discrimination 
exists in federally supported programs until 
that racial discrimination ends. 

Article 3. The Young Democrats of America 
are encouraged to devise, implement and 
support programs which secure to all groups 
the right to share fully and equally, with 
dignity, in American society. 

Fair Housing Resolution Submitted by the 
Young Democratic Club or New Jersey 
Whereas in the .I960 election campaign 
presidential candidate John F. Kennedy 
pledged that, if elected, he would ban dis- 
crimination practices in the Government’s 
housing operations with a "stroke of the 
pen”; and 

Whereas on November 20, 1962, President 
Kennedy placed his signature on Executive 
Order No. 11063 banning discrimination in 
federally aided housing, and including a dec- 
laration that exclusion of Americans from 
such housing because of their race, color, 
creed or national origin is “unfair, unjust, 
and inconsistent with the public policy of 
the United States as manifested in its Con- 
stitution and laws;” and 
Whereas the order, though an important 
advanced principle, is limited in scope and 
(1) fails to embrace existing housing, even if 
such housing is federally assisted, (2) fails 
to cover loans by federally aided savings and 
loans associations and other similar institu- 
tions, and (3) falls to protect against dis- 
criminatory practices by these lenders; and 
Whereas housing segregation is tied directly 
to slums and slum conditions, to segregated 
schools, to inequalities in employment and 
to the poverty which haunts millions of 
Negro Americans and other minorities so 
movingly outlined by President Johnson In 
his Howard University speech in June 1965; 
and 

Whereas it remains the responsibility of the 
executive branch of the Government to com- 
plete the task of prohibiting discrimination 
in federally assisted housing, which It set 
out to accomplish in 1962: Now, therefore 
belt 

Resolved by the Young Democratic Clubs 
of America meeting in convention, That we 
dq,lie5abS.J'®?Eectrully urge the President of 
the United States to . amend Executive Order 

No.ll063as,foltoiss.;. . , , ., 

1. To prohibit discriminatory practices in 
mortgage loans by all banks and lending 


institutions which are subject in any manner 
to regulation, supervision or control by aa 
agency of the Federal Government. 

2. To cover all federally aided, housing 
which was built or contracted for prior 
to November 20, 1962, and which continues 
to enjoy Federal assistance. 

In addition to the foregoing recommenda- 
tions, the YDCA also urges action on the 
following administrative matters: 

.1. The procedural power provided various 
Federal housing agencies to grant exemp- 
tions from the scope of the order should be 
withdrawn. Under this power the Federal 
Housing Administration has excluded the 
resale of single family homes. This exemp- 
tion vitiates the reach of the order and 
minimizes Its effectiveness. 

2. The President’s Committee on Equal 
Oportunlty In Housing should be directed to 
assume broad responsibility for the Imple- 
mentation of the order and should be pro- 
vided with sufficient staff and budget ex- 
pansion to administer an effective national 
program. 

Racial Violence Resolution 
Whereas in recent months lily-white 
southern Juries, ignoring the overwhelming 
weight of the evidence, have In several cases, 
refused to indict or convict white southern- 
ers accused of serlouB crimes of violence 
against both Negro and white citizens denied 
the equal protection of the law; and 
Whereas the punishment of those guilty 
of crime is essential to the protection of the 
rights of the innocent and the failure to 
punish persons guilty of crimes such as 
murder against any citizen is a denial of the 
equal protection of the laws promised all 
citizens; and 

Whereas these recent events indicate that 
it may be impossible to obtain Judges or 
juries in southern courts which are not biased 
against civil rights workers, and biased in 
favor of those who commit crimes against 
them; and 

Whereas bias on the part of the court and 
Jury - in favor of accused defendants is as 
detrimental to the preservation of law and 
order as Is bias against such defendants: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the YDCA strongly deplore 
the denial of equal protection of the law of 
these Southern States; and be It further 
Resolved, That we urge that crimes of vio- 
lence against civil rights workers and any 
other citizen denied the equal protection of 
the law be made Federal offenses, to be tried 
in Federal court after indictment by a Fed- 
eral grand Jury, in the hope that cases in 
these courts may be tried free of the racial 
bias which, in State courts, denies to civil 
rights workers the equal protection of the 
laws. 

Mississippi Resolution — Introduced by 
Michigan 

Whereas this 15th biennial convention of 
the Young Democratic Clubs of America has 
chartered a Mississippi Young Democratic 
organization which is racially integrated and 
broadly representative of all the people of 
Mississippi Who support the national Demo- 
cratic Party and the progressive programs of 
President Lyndon B. Johnson; and 

Whereas the 1964 National Convention of 
the Democratic Party meeting in Atlantic 
City, N.J., declared Its national policy to be 
one of requiring and encouraging all State 
Democratic Parties to be racially integrated 
and open to all loyal Democrats and the spe- 
cial Lawrence Subcommittee of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee Is now formulat- 
ing a program to enforce this policy; and 
Whereas Mississippi Is a politically de- 
pressed area where the lack of a loyal Demo- 
cratic Party organization and unconstitu- 
tional restrictions on the right to vote which 
meant that nearly half of all eligible Missis- 
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sippians were not allowed to vote In 1964 
elections resulted In the electoral votes of 
Mississippi being cast for the representative 
of rtghtwlng reaction and negativism; and 

Whereas the Voting Rights Act of 1965 
sponsored by the Johnson administration 
has recently been signed Into law which 
enforces the right of every American to 
register and vote regardless of race and 
which the Democratic Party and the John- 
son administration are committed to vigor- 
ously and expeditiously enforce; and 

Whereas the absence of any other affiliated 
Democratic organization in Mississippi which 
supports the national Democratic Party 
means that the Young Democratic organiza- 
tion of Mississippi must build an organiza- 
tion from the ground up; and 

Whereas the members and officers of the 
young Democratic organization of Mississippi 
are to be particularly commended and are 
especially deserving of help by the Young 
Democratic Clubs of America because the 
current political situation in Mississippi 
means that it requires special acts of courage 
to affiliate with and support the national 
Democratic Party: Now be it hereby 

Resolved by the Young Democratic Clubs 
of America meeting in convention that. 

Article 1. The Young Democratic Clubs of 
America hereby pledge every form of assist- 
ance necessary for the Mississippi Young 
Democratic organization to grow and flourish 
so that it may build the Great Society in 
Mississippi. 

Article 2. The President of the YDCA shall 
appoint a select committee to develop and 
administer a detailed program to Implement 
article 1 which shall include but not be lim- 
ited to the encouragement of nationally 
prominent Democrats to speak in Mississippi 
under the aegis of the Mississippi Young 
Democrats and the recruitment of Young 
Democrats who are expert in membership 
recruitment and voter registration to help the 
Mississippi Young Democrats. All aspects of 
the detailed program shall be at the request 
of and with the approval of the executive 
committee of the Young Democratic Clubs of 
Mississippi. 

Article 3. A special Mississippi fund is 
hereby established which will be used to help 
the Mississippi Young Democratic organiza- 
tion to register voters, recruit members, and 
establish an active Young Democratic pro- 
gram In Mississippi. The national executive 
committee shall solicit contributions to the 
fund from regional, State, and local organi- 
zation of Young Democrats and from groups 
sympathetic to a vigorous Young Democratic 
organization in Mississippi. 

Article 4. The convention hereby calls upon 
its regional, State, and local organizations to 
adopt and help particular units of the Mis- 
sissippi Young Democrats by providing 
funds, supplies, and expert help under the 
direction of the special Mississippi com- 
mittee. 


INTOLERABLE CONDITION OF SHAW 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

(Mr. WHITENER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks, 
and to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, in 
recent months Members of Congress and 
the public have been greatly concerned 
about the intolerable condition of Shaw 
Junior High School. Anyone familiar 
with the condition of that school facility 
must agree that it should be abandoned 
at the earliest possible date and a new 
facility established. 

This is easier said than done. A 
school even though in bad physical con- 
dition, which is serving several hundreds 
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of students, cannot be summarily aban- 
doned without providing another phys- 
ical plant to accommodate the dispos- 
sessed students. In the case of the Shaw 
Junior High School many problems are 
presented which would not be present 
in a small town or rural area. There is 
the problem peculiar to a metropolitan 
area 6f finding a site within the service 
area of the school that is being aban- 
doned, and this is particularly true in 
the case of Shaw. 

Another problem that presents itself 
is that if a new site is located in the 
Shaw area it will be necessary to dis- 
possess residents and small business op- 
erators who are currently residing and 
operating in the area to be used for a 
future school building. 

These are real and existing problems 
which are much more difficult to solve 
than many are willing to admit. It is 
quite easy to be critical of the Board of 
Education, the District Commissioners, 
and the Congress for continuing to use 
this substandard school facility, but it 
is another thing to find a solution to the 
problem. This is particularly true in 
view of the fact that vacant land which 
the Board of Education already owns 
has recently been made available by the 
Board of Education to the Recreation 
Department for the John F. Kennedy 
Memorial Playground. 

The playground is serving a very use- 
ful purpose, and the recreational oppor- 
tunities it affords are badly needed. 

So with these complex problems it 
appears that there can be no solution by 
any one department or agency of the 
government of the District of Columbia. 
In order to accomplish a proper solution 
without imposing undue hardship upon 
any segment of the local population it 
seems to me that the time has come 
when several agencies and departments 
must sit down and discuss this matter 
and undertake to work out a prompt 
solution. 

I would suggest, Mr. Speaker, that in 
view of the fact that Shaw Junior High 
School is located in an area which lends 
itself to urban renewal that the board 
of education, the District Commission- 
ers, the Recreation Department, the Re- 
development Land Agency, the National 
Capital Planning Commission, the Na- 
tional Capital Housing Authority, and 
the President’s Special Assistant on Dis- 
trict Affairs should immediately consider 
the. possibility of instituting effective 
measures to correct the situation sur- 
rounding Shaw Junior High School and 
the area in which it is located. It seems 
to me that it may be possible for an 
urban renewal project to be planned 
which would make land available for the 
building of a new school facility while 
the present Shaw Junior High School is 
being used and then upon the completion 
of the new facility to convert the real 
estate upon which the school is located 
into housing or some other appropriate 
use. 

I think the time has come when posi- 
tive action must be taken. The need for 
such action should be clear to any ob- 
server. It is certainly clear to those of 
us who have had a close relationship to 


the many problems confronting the peo- 
ple of the District of Columbia. 

As one Member of the Congress I ex- 
press the hope that such action be forth- 
with considered and pledge my personal 
support in any way possible in accom- 
plishing the elimination of an intolerable 
situation in our Nation’s Capital. 

(Mr. WHITENER asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

(^CUB^N IMMIGRATION 
(MnFTSHER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for l 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, while we 
all sympathize with the plight of the 
political refugees who want to escape 
Castro’s communistic tyranny, the time 
would seem to be overdue when our 
friends and allies in the free world should 
share with us the responsibility for pro- 
viding a home for these unfortunate 
people. 

About a quarter of a million Cubans 
have already been admitted since Castro 
took over. Under the new program none 
in military age will be permitted to leave 
Cuba. Most of the new refugees will be 
the elderly, the young, the ill, and cer- 
tain anti-Castro elements. The Asso- 
ciated Press has estimated that there 
are 50,000 of these people awaiting de- 
parture from the island. There may be 
more. 

It would seem that the United States 
should insist upon other countries ac- 
cepting more of the fleeing Cubans. 
What about Canada, Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, and many other nations which 
are quite capable of absorbing more im- 
migrants? It will be recalled that we had 
a joint arrangement with other countries 
in the handling of European displaced 
persons following World War II. The 
United States accepted most of these 
refugees. That fact, plus the large num- 
bers of Cubans already admitted, makes 
it even more imperative that our Govern- 
ment insist upon our allies sharing with 
us the solution of this problem. 

LEGISLATIVE ACHIEVEMENTS OF 
THE LAST 9V Z MONTHS 

(Mr. GILLIGAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. GILLIGAN. Mr. Speaker, at the 
close of this historic 1st session of the 
89th Congress, most of the Nation’s 
newspapers, magazines and journals 
have exhausted their glossaries of ad- 
jectives in describing the legislative 
achievements of the past 9% months. 
“Hard working,” “productive,” “ener- 
getic,” “imaginative,” "precedent-shat- 
tering” are some of the terms used by 
the most respected and influential jour- 
nals of the day in describing the 89th 
Congress, and although probably no sin- 
gle Member of the House is completely 
satisfied with everything that has been 
done in this Chamber since January, 
surely the overwhelming majority of the 


Members must be highly gratified at the 
manner in which the House and its great 
committees have handled this torrent of 
legislation. Surely it must be acknowl- 
edged that the House has worked its will 
on these great programs, and that the 
actions of the Congress have reflected 
quite accurately the judgment and deci- 
sion of the American people at the polls 
last November. 

The discussion and debate about this 
great legislative program — begun in the 
committees and in the well of the House — 
will and should continue in the months 
and years ahead in all sections of the 
land. But if we are to maintain our 
traditions as a representative democ- 
racy, and if we are to continue to give 
an example to the other nations of the 
world— and especially the newly emerg- 
ing nations who are tentatively groping 
their way towaftl responsible self-gov- 
ernment — it is essential that the con- 
tinuing political dialogue in America be 
conducted in a manner befitting a proud 
and free people, who have a great tra- 
dition of responsible self-government to 
defend and build upon. The manner in 
which we debate the course our Gov- 
ernment should take in the months and 
years ahead is of paramount impor- 
tance; reasoned discussion, buttressed 
by the careful analysis of the facts, is 
the minimal standard the American peo- 
ple should require in the debate of pub- 
lic issues. Certainly, loose talk, appeals 
to prejudice, inflammatory statements, 
scurrility, the resort to epithets, which, 
while distasteful, might have been tol- 
erable in an earlier age, can no longer 
be acceptable in the public arena. All 
of the verbal paraphenalia of the hate 
groups and the extremists of every de- 
scription must be resolutely shunned if 
our citizens are to have the opportunity 
to understand the problems which beset 
our society, and be enabled to make a 
reasoned and reasonable choice of solu- 
tions. 

As an example of the kind of discus- 
sion of public affairs which contributes 
very little to the understanding of the 
issues and problems which confront the 
American people, I would like to quote 
from an article which was published In 
the Cincinnati Post and Times-Star on 
October 19, 1965: 

Former Ohio Congressman Robert Taft, Jr., 
believes a major issue of the 1966 congres- 
sional campaign should be the abdication 
of its responsibility by the present “rub- 
berstamp Congress." 

In a talk before the Republican Forum in 
Denver, Colo., last night, Taft charged the 
present Congress has meekly surrendered the 
rights and duties of the legislative branch 
to the executive. 

Congress has passed administration bills 
with little or no debate, Taft said, and has 
provided no effective examination or dissent 
of programs. 

“At times the conduct of the present ma- 
jority in Congress seems more in the tradi - 
tion of Hitler’s Reichstag than the long rec- 
ord of Independence we have had on Capitol 
Hill,” Taft said. 

My distinguished colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle can, I am sure, decide 
for themselves how appropriate, and how 
enlightening, and how ennobling it is to 
compare this ancient and honorable 
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further consideration of HR, 9336 and 
that the Senate proceed to immediate 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
Will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The Legislative Clerk. A bill (H.R. 
9336) to amend title V of the Interna- 
tional Claims Settlement Act of 1949 re- 
lating to certain claims against the 
Government of Cuba. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? Without objection, the 
Committee on Foreign Relations is dis- 
charged from further consideration of 
the bill. 

Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to cons ider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to strike out all after the enacting 
clause in H.R. 9336 and substitute cer- 
tain language therefor. 

I should add, the language in the 
amendment which I am proposing is 
Identical to that which is contained in 
S. 1826, the Cuban claims bill passed by 
the Senate on September 21. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

- The Legislative Clerk. It is proposed 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and substitute the following: 

That section 501 of the International 
Claims Settlement Act of 1949 (22 U.S.C. 
1643) Is amended — 

(1) by striking out “which have arisen out 
of debts for merchandise furnished or serv- 
ices rendered by nationals of the United 
States without regard to the date on which 
such merchandise was furnished or services 
were rendered or’’; and 

Sec. 2. Section 503 (a) of such Act (22 U.S.C. 
1643b(a) ) Is amended by striking out “aris- 
ing out of debts for merchandise furnished 
or services rendered by nationals of the 
United States without regard to the date oh 
which such' merchandise was furnished or 
services were rendered or”. 

Sec. 3. Section 505(a) of such Act (22 
U.S.C. 1643d) Is amended by adding a hew 
sentence at the end thereof as follows: "A 
claim under section 503(a) of this title based 
upon a debt or other obligation owing by 
any corporation, association, or other entity 
organized under the laws of . the United 
States, or of any State, the District of Colum- 
bia, or the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
shall be considered only when such debt or 
other obligation Is a charge on property 
which has been nationalized, expropriated, 
intervened, or taken by the Government of 
Cuba.” 

Sec. 4, Section 506 of such Act (22 U.S.C. 
1643e) is amended by striking out “: Pro- 
vided, That the deduction of such amounts 
shall not be construed as divesting the 
United States of any rights against the Gov- 
ernment of Cuba for the amounts so de- 
ducted”. 

Sec. 5. Section 511 of such Act (22 U.S.C. 
I643J) Is amended to read as follows: 

' 'appropriation s 

, “Sec. 511. There arehereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary to enable the Commission to pay its ad- 
ministrative expenses incurred In carrying 
out its functions under this title.” 

. The amendment wfis agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


PERSECUTION OF JEWS IN SOVIET 
RUSSIA 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I wish to express my support 
of Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 17, 
as previously passed b ythe U.S. Senate, 
which is now awaiting concurrence by 
the Senate with House amendments. 
This resolution, expressing the sense of 
the Congress in condemnation of the per- 
secution of Jewish citizens by the 
U.S.S.R., is a measure of the indignation 
aroused in many areas of the world by 
the discriminatory treatment being ac- 
corded its Jewish minority by the Soviet 
Government. 

By focusing the attention of the world 
on the restrictive treatment accorded to 
Russian Jewry, there may be some hope 
of greater relaxation of the rigid regula- 
tions on the religious practices of that 
faith and other faiths. 

It is not surprising to me when the 
U.S.S.R., as a basically atheistic nation, 
acts to repress those who profess reli- 
gious beliefs. I can but hope that the 
Soviet Government, in an effort to en- 
hance its public image abroad, may make 
it easier for Jewish citizens and others 
to practice their respective faiths. Actu- 
ally, I am told that action in recent times 
to permit the printing of approximately 
10,000 Yiddish prayerbooks represented 
some concession, although, admittedly, a 
small one In view of the approximately 
2 V 2 million Jews in Soviet Russia, I am 
also informed that representatives of the 
Yiddish theater groups have been per- 
mitted some travel among parts of the 
Soviet Union. Unfortunately, all church 
groups are heavily restricted in Russia, 
although, perhaps, the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church fares better than others as 
it does have an organization in Russia. 

Visitors to that country report that 
while the synagogues are poor in appear- 
ance, the Baptist Church also is in poor 
condition. 

Again, I wish to associate myself with 
the pending resolution condemning the 
persecution of persons by Soviet Russia 
because of their religion. I am proud to 
have served as one of its cosponsors. 


THE PRESIDENT'S LAWYER 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
Attorney General of the United States, 
Nicholas Katzenbach, has won the re- 
spect and admiration of a great many 
people both In and out of Washington. 
His efforts on behalf of the Voting Rights 
Act passed this year, as well as other ac- 
tions on behalf of justice for all our 
citizens, have won acclaim from leaders 
in the race relations field across the 
Nation. We are fortunate to have such 
a competent man of convictions and 
skills as head of the Justice Depart- 
ment. 

A recent issue of the Indianapolis Star 
presented a profile view of Mr. Katzen- 
bach in an appraisal written by Joseph 
E. Mohbat, of the Associated Press. I 
ask unanimous consent that this article, 
subtitled “The President’s Lawyer,” be 
printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 


The President's Lawyer — Nick Katzenbach 
Outlines His Four Main Goals 
(By Joseph E. Mohbat) 
Washington. — One of the newest weekend 
visitors to President Johnson’s retreat at 
Camp David, Md„ is a bald-pated, tall, some- 
what dishevelled man who — according to 
Washington gossip — wasn’t supposed to last 
long enough to get his name on the big 
office door in the Department of Justice. 

Nicholas deBellevllle Katzenbach, the 65th 
Attorney General of the United States, has 
by all signs won the esteem of the Chief 
Executive. 

The President, according to some, looks 
upon the 43-year-old lawyer as one of the 
brainiest men In government today, * 
Yet, for 6 months Nicholas Katzenbach 
cooled his heels, holding the title of Deputy 
Attorney General and hearing the stories that 
Lyndon Baines Johnson would most cer- 
tainly bring In another man to replace 
Robert F. Kennedy. Kennedy was leaving 
last year to run for the Senate from New 
York, and the notion was that Mr. Johnson 
felt Katzenbach was too closely identified 
with Kennedy. 

But in January Katzenbach got the word. 
He was going to be Attorney General. As 
such, he became a member of the Cabinet, 
"the President’s lawyer” so to speak, and 
head of the Department of Justice. The De- 
partment, with 30,000 employees, runs such 
wide-ranging affairs as the FBI, the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, antitrust 
prosecutions, enforcement of civil rights 
legislation, the Bureau of Prisons, and the 
U.S. marshals. 

What does Katzenbach have to say about 
his Job? What are his goals as the Nation's 
highest law officer? 

“It’s hard to talk about it generally,” he 
says, "except for my obvious feeling that 
it s terribly important to achieve an even- 
handed administration of Justice, and that It 
be done entirely on merits. 

"I guess there are four things I’d really 
like tq accomplish, if I have enough days, 
months, or years allotted to me here : 

“I think our fiscal and administrative sys- 
tem In the Department is outmoded, and 
I’d like to do something like Secretary Mc- 
Namara did over at Defense. I’d like to 
know how much It costs us to administer 
Justice, and thus I’d know a lot more about 
my Department. I’d like to know, for in- 
stance, to what extent we could use com- 
puters on the. Immigration Service or the 
FBI. 

“I’d like to come as near as possible to 
clearing up civil rights problems enough so 
that you almost wouldn’t need a civil rights 
division In this Department to insure that 
Constitutional guarantees are being en- 
forced. This would he best for the country 
certainly. 

"It would be hard to find anything more 
Important than the Job to be done on the 
crime front. (Katzenbach heads the newly 
formed National Crime Commission.) We’re 
going to step up the drive against organized 
crime. I want to see what jve can do with 
crime In the streets. 

"And I’d like to see whether we can come 
up with a good, rational, coherent, effective, 
and understandable antitrust policy. Per- 
haps we simply haven’t articulated It well 
enough in the past. , But I think the In- 
fluence of our antitrust division should go 
far beyond actual eases; It should Influence 
and reflect the economic policies of the Gov- 
ernment.” 

The President's lawyer pauses a moment, 
then says : 

“I don't know— perhaps I’ve bitten off 
more than I can chew. But I’d sure like to 
try it.” 

As a public official, Katzenbach is ad- 
mired by his supporters for two main rea- 
sons: his gift as a conciliator, and his will- 
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hearings on S. 597 showed the plight 
of our health science libraries. The 
American Medical Association presented 
the findings of a 1964 study that showed : 

Only 15 of the 87 medical school 
libraries. have sufficient space; 

More than one-half of the medical 
school libraries were built prior to 1933; 

As long ago as 1957 more than one- 
half of the medical school libraries were 
filled to capacity or had exceeded their 
capacity; 

Only 14 of 87 existing medical schools 
have the recommended level of 100,000 
volumes on their library shelves; and 

There are 6,000 health science libraries 
but only 3,000 librarians with specialized 
•training or experience in the health sci- 
ence library field. 

The rapid rate at which we are ac- 
cumulating new medical knowledge 
makes it imperative that we take action 
now to strengthen and expand our health 
science libraries. 

CONSTRUCTION 

S. 597 would authorize an aggregate 
of $50 million over a 4-year period, 1967- 
70, for grants to nonprofit institutions 
to pay up to 75 percent of the costs of 
constructing health science library facil- 
ities. 

TRAINING, RESEARCH, BASIC RESOURCES 

The legislation would also authorize 
appropiations of $45 million for the 5 
years 1966-70 to finance first, training of 
health science library personnel; second, 
assistance to special scientific projects 
dealing with advancemefits in the sci- 
ences related to health; third, research 
and development in health library sci- 
ence; fourth, improvement of basic 
library resources; and fifth, temporary 
support for scientific publications. 

REGIONAL HEALTH SCIENCE LIBRARIES 

To supplement health science library 
services, the bill authorizes appropria- 
tions of $22.5 million over the fiscal 
years 1966-70 to establish and maintain 
regional health science libraries. The 
need for regional service has become 
acute with the growth in £he size of the 
medical literature. It is neither eco- 
nomically feasible nor necessary for each 
medical library to try to build its col- 
lection to encompass even a sizable part 
of the whole of medical literature. 

In total S. 597 authorizes appropria- 
tions amounting to $117.5 million over 
the 5 years 1966-70. The legislation is 
supported by the Medical Library As- 
sociation, the Association of Research 
Libraries, the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation, the Chairman of the Board of 
Regents of the National Library of Medi- 
cine, the Association of American Medi- 
cal Colleges, the American College of 
Physicians,, the American Heart Asso- 
ciation, the American Medical Associa- 
tion, the American Dental Association, 
and the Medical Library Center of New 
York. Many other associations, uni- 
versities, colleges, and individuals con- 
tacted the committee in writing to ex- 
press their support for S. 597. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, Will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I am happy to join 
No. 175 19 


the Senator from Alabama, who has 
done such great work in this field. As 
the Senator knows, I have been active in 
title n of the Higher Education Act, try- 
ing. to do something in connection with 
library facilities. This is another step 
in the same area, which I congratulate 
the Senator on accomplishing. 

I raised one question prior to this time, 
which is a fundamental principle, so far 
as I am concerned, whether we had a 
limiting authorization for each year, or 
whether the authorization was open 
ended. My understanding is that the 
committee changed it so that it is a lim- 
iting authorization; Is that not correct? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HILL. Let me take this opportu- 
nity to express my appreciation to the 
Senator from Colorado for the fine help 
which he gave in having the bill acted 
upon by the committee. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I am happy to have 
been able to cooperate. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I am happy to yield to the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to express my 
congratulations and compliments to the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. Hill] for 
his leadership in carrying through the 
present bill before the Senate to the point 
of passage, which is about to take place. 

As the Senator from Alabama knows, 
we on the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare, which has jurisdiction over 
all education legislation, are very much 
concerned with the problem which con- 
fronts us in connection with the libraries 
of the United States. 

There are various educational insti- 
tutions, as the Senator from Colorado 
has just pointed out, in the higher edu- 
cation bill, S. 600 — in regard to which we 
go to conference with the House tomor- 
row — which has a title devoted to the 
question of providing Federal assistance 
to institutions of higher learning in this 
country, in an endeavor to raise library 
standards and to provide more adequate 
facilities for the students of the country. 

One of the features of that kind of bill 
is a provision that will be of assistance 
to the Library of Congress, providing 
funds and facilities so that the Library 
of Congress can be of assistance to the 
college libraries of the country — public 
libraries also for that matter — in help- 
ing them to improve their library 
services. 

The need, however, for assistance to 
medical libraries is just as great, and it 
falls under the jurisdiction of the sub- 
committee of the Senate committee, over 
which the chairman of the full com- 
mittee also serves as chairman of th 
subcommittee. 

The bill the Senate is considering 
stands in the same class, in my opinion, 
with the title of the higher education 
bill which provides similar assistance to 
the libraries of the country. I am very 
glad that the Senator has been persist- 
ent in regard to this matter. 

Let me say to the medical profession 
that this is another example of Federal 


aid which the medical profession has re- 
ceived from the taxpayers of the country 
for decades. This is another example 
that proves the position I have taken 
over many years, when I have listened 
to doctors opposing medical care legisla- 
tion, that their memories are short, that 
the assistance and aid which the Fed- 
eral Government has given them over 
the years, in payment of part of their 
medical expenses, and providing the 
laboratories and facilities so that they 
could become doctors, puts them, in my 
judgment, in an untenable position 
when Congress seeks to come to the 
health assistance of the needy and aged 
of this country with a medical care bill. 

Be that as it may, I wish the doctors 
of this country to know that once again 
I can be counted upon to come to their 
assistance in seeing to it that facilities 
are provided so that we can continue to 
train the best doctors in the world. I 
say that because American doctors are 
the best doctors in the world. The 
trouble is that a great many of them 
lack a social conscience. 

Mr. HILL. Let me say to the Senator 
from Oregon that he has rendered a 
great service in behalf of having the 
committee report the bill favorably to 
the Senate. He is here now to vote for 
passage of the bill. He has rendered out- 
standing service in the passage of the 
higher education bill, which does so much 
for libraries generally throughout the 
country, and which will be of vast sig- 
nificance and great help to these libraries. 

I express my appreciation to him for 
what he has done to help in the passage 
of the pending bill, and also for the great 
work he did in passage of the higher edu- 
cation bill, which will do so much for 
libraries generally. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the committee 
amendments be agreed to en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the committee amendments 
will be considered en bloc; and, without 
objection, they are agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An Act to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to provide for a program of 
grants to assist in meeting the need for 
adequate health science library services 
and facilities.” 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I move that 
the vote by which the bill was passed 
be reconsidered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I move 
that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the i#bli 

lotion to lay on the table was 
iagi;e/ji to. 

7DMENT OF TITLE V OF THE 

INTERNATIONAL CLAIMS SETTLE- 
MENT ACT OF 1949 RELATING TO 

CERTAIN CLAIMS AGAINST THE 

GOVERNMENT OF CUBA 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Foreign Relations be discharged from 
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me, constitute a grave mistake of major and duck responsilblity for his executive 
lasting consequences,” decisions. 


The present outlook for the home rule bill The specifically disputed material by both 
is that this prophecy will be put to the test, writers is summed up in this paragraph from 


Ike Speaks Out : Bay of Pigs 
All J.F.K.’s 


e. writers is summed up in mis paragraph num 
fy/the Sorenson version: "On January 20, 1961, 
y/ John Kennedy inherited the plan, the plan- 
ners, and most troubling of all, th.e Cuban 
exile brigade. * * * Unlike an inherited 
policy statement or Executive order, this in- 
heritance could not be simply disposed of by 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 


HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 


Presidential recision or withdrawal.” 

Eisenhower declares, “There was no tactical 
or operational plan even discussed” as of the 
day he turned the Presidency over to John 
Kennedy. During the transition period be- 
tween the election in November 1960, and 


were fleeing the Castro dictatorship, and 
would give them hope that, in time, they 
would be able to do the job of ousting the 
Communist regime. 

In essence, the long-range Eisenhower pol- 
icy was to encourage and prepare Cubans to 
liberate their country. President Eisenhower 
kept in close- touch with developments 
through the summer and autumn, and per- 
sonally reviewed numerous ideas and sug- 
gestions that normally would have been 
sifted out before reaching the White House. 
(For example, he rejected a proposal that the 
Cubans be trained in Samoa to insure tighter 
security than was possible in Central Amer- 
ica.) 


OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 24, 1965 

Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
our Nation has been flooded by bio- 
graphical sketches of the late Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy. Included in 
these biographies are the authors’ re- 
spective versions of the late President’s 
intimate musings, deliberations, reason- 
ing, and conclusions over the episode of 
the Bay of Pigs These biographies refer 
to former President Eisenhower’s role 
during his administration in events lead- 
ing up to the Bay of Pigs denouement. 

With these words, the editor and pub- 
lisher of Newsday, Harry F. Guggen- 
heim, introduced a truly remarkable 
interview with President Eisenhower on 
the part he played long before the 
tragedy of the Bay of Pigs. 

President Eisenhower, in the interest 
of historic accuracy, has given the public 
facts about these earlier events. At a 
recent meeting at Gettysburg with Mi 1 . 
Guggenheim and Mr. Earl Mazo, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower gave his account of the 
situation as it existed when he left the 
White House. I consider this a truly 
remarkable document and one which 
will set the record straight on this most 
important event on the history of our 
Nation. 

The interview follows: 

Ike Speaks Out: Bay of Pigs Was All 
J.F.K.’s 
(By Earl Mazo) 

After our country’s humiliation at the Bay 
of Pigs in 1961, Republican ex-Presldent 
Eisenhower’s only comment was to call for 
bipartisan unity behind Democratic Presi- 
dent Kennedy. That was in keeping with 
Eisenhower’s lifelong practice of supporting 
the Nation’s Commander in Chief in times 
of crises. 

Over the years General Elsenhower has 
demonstrated little taste for political parti- 
sanship and absolutely none for partisan 
excesses. In fact, he usually has Ignored 
politically tinged distortions on his per- 
formance as President, military leader, and 
elder statesman. 

Now, however, he feels It would be well to 
set the.record straight on at least a couple of 
Items in recent Intimate histories of the Ken- 
nedy administration, by Arthur M. Schle- 
singer, Jr., and Theodore C. Sorenson, rank- 
ing members of Kennedy’s staff. The gen- 
eral and several of his knowledgeable former 
Government associates view the Schlesinger 
and Sorenson attempts to link fhe Eisen- 
hower administration with the Cuba invasion 
fiasco and discredit Eisenhower-appointed 
military and intelligence experts as a per- 
version of history and a disservice to the late 
President Kennedy, who never sought to 


the inauguration in January 1961, Eisen- 
hower reviewed for his successor all pending 
matters. Including a secret program inaug- 
urated less than a year before to equip and 
train anti-Castro Cuban refugees. The retir- 
ing President stressed that there had been no 
decisions as to how the Cuban forces would 
be used, if at all. Eisenhower had made no 
commitments that might bind the new 
President in dealing with the Castro prob- 
lem. In fact, the armed refugee group was 
still so small and relatively unprepared that 
It could easily have been disbanded if the 
incoming administration considered Its 
existence unnecessary. 

As for the nonpolitical experts Kennedy 
chose to retain for his administration — 
notably Allen Dulles, Director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, and the military Joint 
Chiefs of Staff — Eisenhower says: "These 
men over decades of devoted service have 
shown their eapabilitles, their sense of logic, 
their understanding of the problems involved 
in this kind of venture. There is no more 
expert group In their profession than these 
men * * * I had the greatest confidence in 
them.” 

Nothing the former President was told 
by Kennedy and others after the Bay-of- 
Pigs debacle diminished his faith and con- 
fidence in Dulles and the military chiefs. On 
the other hand, he believes the very dis- 
paragement of these seasoned professionals 
shows how unqualified the former Pres- 
idential assistants were to deal with the sort 
of problem Involved in a critical interna- 
tional venture like the Bay of Pigs invasion. 

Like most Americans, President Eisen- 
hower welcomed the end of the Batista dic- 
tatorship In 1959 and hoped the new regime 
of Fidel Castro would live up to Its promises 
of free elections and democracy in the exotic 
island republic just 8 jet minutes from 
Florida. Within a year, however, Castro 
created a dictatorship that was worse even 
than Batista’s and President Eisenhower had 
concluded that strong measures might be 
required to thwart what appeared to be 
Castro’s Intention of establishing an out- 
post for Communist subversion in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

Exactly what would have to be done — and 
when — remained to be thought out and 
decided. But the gravity of the situation 
neither awed nor frightened those facing it. 
Eisenhower and his administration’s military 
and intelligence experts were not strangers to 
the nuances of contending with Communist 
intrusion in Latin America. Ex-Dictator 
Jacobo Arbenz Guzman, whose efforts to 
make Guatemala a haven for the Soviets led 
to his downfall in 1964, would bear witness 
to that. 

In mid-March 1960, President Eisenhower 
decided that the United States would se- 
cretly aid anti-Castro Cubans, The CIA was 
directed to train and equip volunteers at 
bases in Guatemala, Panama, and southern 
Florida. The covert military instruction 
program was started partly in response to 
pleas by hundreds of refugees for something 
constructive to do. It was felt training 
would bolster the spirts of thousands who 


In recalling that period, the general notes 
the Bay ol Pigs was never mentioned or con- 
sidered in discussions of possible alternatives 
and contingencies. Most attention focused 
on prospects for an operation of some sort 
In or near the Escambray Mountains where 
a government in exile might establish itself 
on Cuban soil. 

Before there could be serious planning, 
however, the Cubans needed not only a well- 
supplied fighting force but also the leader- 
ship to organize a functioning government in 
exile. The leader or leaders had to be recog- 
nized and accepted by the Cuban people. 
That eliminated experienced individuals 
from the Batista regime and several leaders 
of peppery political factions who bristled at 
the thought of cooperating or sharing the 
glory of overthrowing Castro. 

The Cubans were still without their own 
leadership when President Eisenhower re- 
tired and President Kennedy was inaugu- 
rated as America’s Commander in Chief. In 
Washington, the changeover of Executive 
command, with Democrats replacing Repub- 
licans in nearly every key position through- 
out the Government, was the smoothest in 
modern times. The harmonious transition 
was directed by the President and President- 
elect. 

The departing administration could not 
avoid bequeathing certain critical problems 
to Its successor. But efforts were made to 
lighten burdens, where possible. There was, 
for instance, the last minute Elsenhower di- 
rective ordering thousands of dependents of 
overseas service personnel returned to the 
United States. A review of the international 
trade and monetary situation convinced 
Eisenhower that America’s worsening bal- 
ance-of-payments position would require 
drastic action sooner or later. Since the 
everyday spending of service families added 
up to an enormous annual dollar drain, the 
recall of dependents was among priority 
measures Treasury officials expected the Ken- 
nedy administration to consider. By Issu- 
ing the recall directive himself, Elsenhower 
took the onus for that unpopular action, and 
spared the new President. 

The balance-of -payments situation was one 
of three major unresolved problems Eisen- 
hower reviewed at length for Kennedy at 
transition sessions. The Communist threat 
in Laos and Castro’s Cuba were the others. 
"I told him exactly what we had been doing 
(in tlie Cuban refugee program),” recalls 
Eisenhower, "and pinpointed the centers at 
which approximately 500 men were then 
being trained.” 

Elsenhower felt that Kennedy shared his 
judgment that the new administration need 
not rush a decision regarding the Cubans. 
“Ali no time did I pu/fc before anybody any- 
thing that could be called a plan (to Invade 
Cuba),” declares the former President. He 
emphasizes that there was “no mandate, no 
commitment by me or anyone in my admin- 
istration,’’ and he doubts that Kennedy felt 
“he was frozen to any position by me.” 

Among Elsenhower’s last, words to Ken- 
nedy before the ceremonial ride up Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue to the inauguration was : "You 
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people will have to decide what to do," The 
two men did not speak with each other again 
for 3 months. Then, after the Bay of Pigs 
disaster, Kennedy hurriedly Invited the gen- 
eral to Camp David and sent a White House 
helicopter to Gettysburg for him. 

Kennedy stated he sought the visit to 
“bring (Eisenhower) up to date on recent 
events and get the benefit of his thoughts 
and experience.” The President met the for- 
mer President at the landing pad. It was 
April 22. (The Bay of Pigs invasion had be- 
gun on April 17, and within a day or two 
Castro had wiped It out.) Eisenhower re- 
calls that Kennedy seemed quite composed, 
but eager to talk out his young administra- 
tion’s humiliating experience. 

It was a long and wide-ranging conversa- 
tion. Like many military figures who had no 
inside information as to what happened, the 
general wondered whether the invasion really 
had been launched, as reported, without air 
cover and other elementary ingredients fami- 
liar even to junior officers, like plans for rein- 
forcing and resupplying the beachhead. 

At one point Elsenhower asked his host if 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff had approved the 
battle plan. Kennedy nodded and said, 
“with a few changes.” Among other things, 
Kennedy explained, the original plan had 
been trimmed to avoid letting the world see 
“America’s hand" in the operation. Elsen- 
hower suggested that the country’s prestige 
and power should never by committed un- 
less its Chief Executive was determined to 
win. “There Is no alternative,” said the 
general. "Force Is a naked, brutal thing In 
this world. If you are going to use It, you 
have got to be prepared to go all the way.” 

That afternoon Eisenhower stated at a 
news conference that all Americans should 
“support the man who has to carry the re- 
sponsibility for our foreign affairs” — mean- 
ing, President Kennedy. Subsequently, the 
former Republican President publicly reaf- 
firmed his backing of the Democratic Presi- 
dent at every opportunity. Including Repub- 
lican political gatherings, until the crisis 
atmosphere abated. 

While reflecting recently on the blunders 
that insured defeat at the Bay of Pigs — and 
thus entrenching, instead of overthrowing 
the Castro dictatorship — Elsenhower was re- 
minded that Guatemala probably still would 
be a Communist stronghold if political 
advice had prevailed during a crucial stag^ 
of the anti-Arbenz venture In 1954, as hap- 
pened during the anti-Castro venture In 
1961. 

The invasion of -Guatemala, which was led 
and conducted by Guatemalan volunteers 
but covertly sponsored and supplied by the 
United States, floundered just as It was on 
the brink of success. The crisis stemmed 
from sudden lack of air support. Two of the 
liberating force’s three aircraft had been 
destroyed, and without replacements the in- 
vasion would be doomed. 

In Washington, President Elsenhower 
summoned military, Intelligence and diplo- 
matic experts. A State Department spokes- 
man argued for a political, not a military 
decision. He contended that by sending 
replacement aircraft to Guatemala, America 
would risk having Its role in the antl-Arbenz 
venture discovered, and that, in turn, would 
damage our prestige throughout .Latin 
America. 

Allen Dulles, the Intelligence director 
whose agency was masterminding the In- 
vasion, argued that the airplanes were essen- 
tial to success — and therefore should be sent. 
President Elsenhower agreed with Dulles. 
And a couple of days later the Communist 
regime In Guatemala was overthrown. 
Eisenhower’s reasoning In that crisis was con- 
sistent with the advice he offered President 
Kennedy 9 years later. “If our hand had 
been discovered, then It was more Important 
than ever that we win,” he said. 


U.S. Office of Education: A Growing 
Federal Bureaucratic Octopus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

op 

HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 

OP ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 22, 1965 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remards in the 
Record, I include the following two edi- 
torials from the Chicago Tribune which 
should be a source of deep concern to 
the legislators of this country, as well as 
to every citizen and school board member 
in the United States: 

[From the Chicago (111.) Tribune, Sept. 22, 
1965] 

Federal Tentacles in the Schools 

Representative Robert H. Michel, of Illi- 
nois, has come upon a secret memorandum 
which he says is proof that the Federal Gov- 
ernment “Is Insidiously planning a complete 
takeover” of our public school systems. 

The memo contains the minutes of a recent 
meeting of the Office of Education and deals 
with the agency’s “future role and responsi- 
bilities" in relation to State and local agen- 
cies. It states that “no Office of Education 
hand is to be tied down by (1) having to deal 
only through a backward State education 
agency, or (2) not being able to deal directly 
with urban jurisdictions, however competent 
the State agency, when direct relationships 
seem most in the public interest.” 

The Illinois Republican has run into a 
curtain of silent in his efforts to find out 
why the Office of Education is so eager to 
bypass “backward” (meaning, no doubt, un- 
cooperative) State agencies. If its motives 
are innocent and are consistent with the 
Government’s repeated assurances that Fed- 
eral aid will not mean Federal control of 
education, then why the secrecy? 

Mr. Michel thinks that there is “some- 
thing to hide,” and with good reason. The 
Office of Education’s hand has already begun 
to wander into affairs not properly its own. 
Two out of every five high school physics 
students, Mr. Michel says, are using text- 
books prepared under Federal auspices. 
Federalization is even spreading to the hu- 
manities. One Office of Education official 
has talked of designing “the total English 
curriculum from kindergarten through col- 
lege years.” 

Beyond this, the Office of Education has 
ordered hearings to determine whether Fed- 
eral funds should be denied to school districts 
in six Southern States which are accused of 
fail to desegregate. The Supreme Court has 
ruled that the diberate segregation is a mat- 
ter for Federal concern; but Is the Office of 
Education, which is supposedly dedicated to 
improving education, the proper agency to 
carry out social reforms which are often likely 
to detract from the quality of education? 
The Office of Education has been nagging at 
Chicago’s school officials — not for failing to 
desegregate, but apparently for failing to 
bring about forced integration, which is not 
a matter for Federal concern at all and Is 
bound to interfere with the quality of edu- 
cation. 

In short, the evidence is all too clear that 
the Federal Government intends to use Fed- 
eral aid as a means of exerting control over 
State and local school affairs and that the 
Office of Education’s interests will not even 
be confined to academic matters. 

A wise Supreme Court ruled in 1936 that 
“the power to confer or withhold unlimited 
benefits Is the power to coerce or destroy.” A 
more subservient and less wise Supreme 


Court ruled 6 years later that It Is wholly 
proper "for the Government to regulate that 
which it subsidizes.” Once the subsidies 
start, control is sure to follow — despite all 
protestations to the contrary. We said so 
from the beginning, . but the control has 
come even faster than we thought. 

[From the Chicago Tribune, Sept. 24, 1965] 
School Brainwashing 

“Just who’s writing those classroom 
tests?” asks the Republican congressional 
committee newsletter, with reference to 
some Items in nationally used intelligence 
tests and current events periodicals. The 
newsletter cites 'a series of objective test 
items in which the answers offered convey 
explicitly or implicitly partisan conclusions. 

This can be done in both of two ways. 
Answers which only a blindly proadminis- 
tration Democrat could accept as statements 
of fact axe called correct. (Example: “The 
President’s Great Society is a place where 
America is growing richer, stronger, happier, 
and wiser.” True or false? Approved 
answer: True.) 

Replies which testmakers concede to be 
false present a disparaging but presumably 
plausible Image of Republicans, one which 
will influence many youngsters who will 
never come back to the item to consider 
which responses are wrong and why. (Ex- 
ample: “A club that accepts only very rich 
members is said to be (a) snobbish, (b) ex- 
clusive, (c) conservative, (d) Republican, 
(e) un-American." Approved answer: “Ex- 
clusive," but meanwhile “Republican” has 
been associated with such negative terms as 
“snobbish” and “un-American.”) 

Nationally published objective tests are 
extremely popular with school authorities 
for a number of reasons. They are inexpen- 
sive, require no local effort in preparation, 
and no thought in grading. Also, they save 
time. But they are easy to manipulate in 
such partisan ways as the Republican news- 
letter rightly decries. And they are in- 
herently too oversimplified for the complex- 
ities and ambiguities of judgments in the 
social studies. An instrument that may 
work well In arithmetic does not necessarily, 
work well in political science. 

However, objective tests will be used, 
and they will be less than thoroughly objec- 
tive. If they are to be loaded to a minimum 
extent, publishers should insist (as obviously 
they are not always doing) on having repre- 
sentatives of differing views examine politi- 
cally significant Items. If a reasonable man 
of strong views protests an item a® unfair to 
his party or his principles, perhaps that Item, 
should not be put before children to be 
rated as right or wrong, true or false. 

As educators generally want Federal hand- 
outs that Republicans for the most part 
oppose, any bias in school tests Is likely to 
be against Republicans rather than for them. 
Republicans especially have reason to be 
vigilant against the intrusion into the 
schools of whitewash and smear. And edu- 
cators who care about truth will do well to 
minimize their reliance on devices that in- 
vite oversimplification. 


Constitution Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

op 

HON. GEORGE HANSEN 

OP IDAHO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, September 14, 1965 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
on this, the last day of Constitution 
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HIGHLIGHTS 

First session of Eighty-ninth Congress adjourned sine die. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 

Routine Proceedings, pages 27115-27140, 27564 

Bills Introduced: 31 bills and n resolutions were intro- 
duced, as follows: S. 2701-2731; S.J. Res. 122; and 
S. Res. 155-164. Pages 271 1 7 - 271 1 8 , 27347-27348 

Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

H.R. 10878, private bill (S.Rept. 932) ; 

H, Con. Res. 509, providing for printing of additional 
copies of hearings on crime in D.C. (S. Rept. 933) ; 

H. Con. Res. 512, providing for printing of additional 
copies of hearings on D.C. home rule (S. Rept. 934) , 

H. Con. Res. 513, providing for printing of additional 
copies of hearings on “Lower Colorado River Basin 
Project,” 89th Congress, 1st session (S. Rept. 935) ; 

H. Con. Res. 519, providing for printing of additional 
copies of hearings on H.R. 2580, proposing various 
amendments to the immigration and nationality laws 

(S. Rept. 936) ; . . . , T - 

H.R. 30, providing for U.S. participation in the Inter- 

American Cultural and Trade Center in Dade County, 
Fla., without recommendation, and with amendments 

and minority views (S. Rept. 937) ; and 
H.R. 4845, to provide for the economic and efficient 

acquisition and use of automatic data processing equip- 
ment by Federal departments and agencies (S. Rept. 

93 g). Pages 271 17 , 27347 

Measures Referred: Numerous House-paissed bills and 
House-passed resolutions were referred to appropriate 

COnimittCCS. Page 271 62 

Authority To Report: Committee on Government 
Operations was authorized to file reports during con- 
gressional adjournment and that its report on Inter- 
agency Drug Coordination be printed as a Senate docu- 
ment. .... _ • . . . A ' Page 27136 

Private Bill: Senate agreed to House amendment with 
an amendment to S. 619', private bill. Page 271 39 

Secretary of the Senate: Emery L. Frazier, of Ken- 
tucky, was administered oath of office as Secretary of the 
Senate to become effective January 1, 1966. page 27163 
with this matter. Senate adopted three 
resolutions, as follows : 

■ D1054 


S. Res. 156, notifying House of election of Emery L. 
Frazier, of Kentucky, to be Secretary of the Senate, 
effective January 1, 1966; 

S. Res. 157, notifying President of election of Emery 
L. Frazier, of Kentucky, to be Secretary of the Senate, 

effective January 1, 1966; and 

S. Res. 158, authorizing the printing as a Senate docu- 
ment of a compilation of tributes delivered in Congress 
on the occasion of the retirement of Secretary of the 
Senate Felton M. Johnston, of Mississippi. Page 27163 

Federal Employees’ Pay: Senate passed, by unanimous 
vote of 67 yeas, H.R. 10281, proposed Government Em- 
ployees Salary Comparability Act of 1965, after adopting 
committee amendments en bloc, including two of a 
technical clarifying nature offered on the floor by Sena- 
tor Monroney. p °9 es 271 65-27 1 76 

Alaska Exposition: Senate passed with amendments 
S. 2614, to provide for participation in the Statewide 
Exposition to be held in Alaska during 1967, after adopt- 
ing committee amendments en bloc, which were then 
considered as original text for purpose of further amend- 
ment, and Williams (Delaware) amendment to reduce 
authorization for project from $4 million to $3 million. 
Motion to reconsider passage of this bill was tabled. 

Pages 27184-27190 

Coast Guard: S. 2471, to amend in several regards the 
laws relating to the administration of the Coast Guard, 
was passed with committee amendments. 

r Pages 271 81—271 83 

Printing: Senate concurred in House amendment to 
Senate amendment to S. Con. Res. 65, to authorize print- 
ing as a Senate document of a study entitled “The Anti- 
Vietnam Agitation and the Teach-In Movement, pre- 
pared for use of Subcommittee on Internal Security of 
the Senate Committee on the Judiciary. This completed 
legislative action on the resolution. Page 27221 

It was ordered that report of the majority on activities 
and accomplishments of the 1st session of the 89th Con- 
gress be printed as a Senate document. Page 2722 1 

89th Congress Summary: It was ordered that reports 
on behalf of the minority respecting laws and treaties 
of general interest, activities of the 1st session of the 89th 
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, in Cuba has led t0 widespread 
speculation, is actively directing the sub- 
version campaign In Latin America and has 
been traveling from one hemisphere country 
to another, J 

A former secretary general of the Bank 
Employees Union of Havana, Alvarez de la 
Oampa came to Panama at the Invitation of 
the Labor Confederation to attend a con- 
gress held Sunday. He called on President 
Marco A. Robles yesterday to present him 
with a certificate of recognition from the 
Fmnt 1 Democratic Revolutionary Labor 

He plans to leave for Central America 
soon. 


Anarchy— A Major Threat Today 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday , October 22, 1965 

Mr, DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, Albert 
Schlossberg, National Editor of the Jew- 
ish Veteran, in an editorial in the Sep- 
tember 1965 issue gave a well-reasoned 
analysis of the law and order issue 
facing this Nation today. 

With the automatic cry of police 
brutality being used by many lawless 
elements to cover their activities, arti- 
cles such as written, by Mr. Schlossberg 
are most welcome. 

The article follows: 

Anarchy — A Major Threat Today? 

(By Albert Schlossberg) 

America has been especially blessed, for 
the framers of the Constitution saw to it 
that we would have a strong framework of 
rules and regulations to bind us together as 
an Intelligent society. Deep-rooted ln tha t 
Constitution has been an ever-present firm 
respect for law and order. 

Of late I have heard murm’irs, from many 
sources, that perhaps this traditional Amer- 
ican philosophy Is outmoded. Manifesta- 
tions of the conundrum have cropped up ln 
scattered sections of the United States, and 
in some quarters we have heard ‘'We’ll only 
obey the laws that we agree with.” 

Is this the first chink ln the dike that 
has kept America Immune from any threat 
of anarchy? Let's explore the issue, with- 
out taking sides and see where our investi- 
gation leads us. 

From a neutral vantage point I’d like to 
examine one facet of our society that seems 
to be in danger of an imminent breakdown 
the relationship of the citizen, you and me, 
to the people charged with the duty to pro-’ 
teet us, the police departments, local and 
State. The catalyst in this instance seems 
to be a catch-phrase, often loosely used, “po- 
lice brutality.” 

what about "police brutality"? 
What happens in your mind when you hear 
those two words? Do you think of Hitler’s 
storm troopers? Stalin’s O.G.P.U. or Bull 
Connor’s “special deputies”? 

When Is a police officer "brutal”? Just 
how far can the representative of the law 
go ln the pursuit of hla duties? The train- 
ing manuals of almost all police departments 
In the United States contain Instruction In- 
dicating that the officers are authorize to use 
reasonably necessary” force when making 


an arrest. Hie policeman Is warned that it 
Is not his duty to “punish” a suspect by us- 
ing unnecessary force. It is made clear to 
the law enforcement personnel that under 
the American system a suspect is consid- 
ered Innocent until proven guilty to the sat- 
isfaction of a Judge or Jury. 

Perhaps you saw the same TV news broad- 
cast that I did the other evening. A re- 
porter was Interviewing a young man who 
had been Injured while participating in a 
demonstration In a northern city. The 
young man explained how he had been in- 
jured and then concluded by stating ln 
response to a query, that the participants 
in the demonstration had been “instructed 
to chant ‘police brutality’ if a police officer 
attempted to place them in custody.” 

Let's not delude ourselves; of course if 
we examine the record we will find that 
l he nearly 200,000 policemen in the 
United States there certainly are some who 
are brutal and we will also find, it seems to 
me, a sadist or two who get their kicks out 
of beating up on a prisoner. However, you 
will also find many dedicated Individuals 
doing an often thankless Job that you or I 
would refuse to accept. By and large the 
cop on the beat or In the patrol car Is no 
different from a cross section of any profes- 
sion or selected group in our modern-day 
society— some good, some bad, some medi- 
ocre, and mostly, average citizens. 

The policeman's lot is not an easy one 
In the United States, In 1964, 18,000 police- 
men were assaulted ln line of duty. Of the 
18,000, 57 were murdered and nearly 8 000 
received serious Injuries. ’ 

Several communities seem to be on the 
right track in their search for an answer 
to the charge of police brutality. Philadel- 
ph i a U? etrolt ’ ^ An geles, Chicago, Dallas 
and Washington, D.C., to name a few, have 
standard procedures set up to handle In- 
vestigation of any charges of brutality that 
may be made against the members of their 
departments. Philadelphia has adopted a 
policy of an "all civilian” review board while 
others believe that the best approach to the 
problem Is through an “all police” board or 
a combination of the two, a “civilian-police" 
committee. Each of the plans has some 
merit, and as a result of their diligent 
search for the right way progress is being 
made. 

Washington, D.C., has a method of han- 
d ‘ ln S complaints of police brutality that 
at this distance, looks pretty good. In the 
vernacular, It Is “put up or shut up,” Trans- 
lated into more acceptable language it slm- 
ply means that if you have a legitimate com- 
plaint against a police officer and wish to 
press the charge you must file a sworn affi- 
davit. In 1964, as a result of this policv 
11 complaints were filed with the review 
board, Of the 11 officers charged, the com- 
plaint against 2 was dropped before it reached 
the board, 2 policemen were found Innocent 
and 7 were found guilty. No whitewash 
there, according to those statistics, at least. 

Until the millenium is reached and the 
world becomes completely civilized we need 
police to protect us from ourselves, and 
from each other. It is a thankless, nasty 
job at best, usually underpaid and often 
maligned by disgruntled citizens who have 
a personal “beef" against an Individual 
officer. 

Under conditions such as these, the police 
deserve all of the support that we can give 
them. We must recognize their shortcom- 
ings, hold them responsible for their actions, 
but make them aware of the fact that we 
the civilians, will guard their right to the 
same principle that we cherish, to be con- 
sidered innocent until proven guilty. 
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Statement on Behalf of Bernard L. Boutin 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. J. OLIVA HU0T 

OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday , October 22, 1965 

Mr. HUOT. Mr. Speaker; 2 weeks ago 
President Johnson nominated Mr. Bern- 
ard L. Boutin to become the Deputy Di- 
rector of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, an extremely important and 
sensitive post in the war on poverty 
The strongest testimony to Mr. Boutin’s 
qualifications is the fact that the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee did 
not require hearings before approving 
his nomination. For this reason, I was 
unable to testify on behalf of my long- 
time friend. I therefore place in the 
Record, the statement I had prepared 
on his behalf: 

Mr. Chairman, my name is J. Oliva Huot 
Congressman from the 1st Congressional 
District of New Hampshire. 

It Is a distinct privilege and honor for 
“f. , a PP': ar before the Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee in support of the 
nomination of my long-time friend, Bernard 
L. Boutin, as Deputy Director of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity. 

When I served on the school board In the 
city of Laconia, N.H., Bernard Boutin was 
the mayor. This gave me an excellent op- 
portunity to observe closely the outstanding 
administrative ability and selfless devotion 
to public service that are the hallmarks of 
this man. 

From the mayor of Laconia, Bernard Bou- 
tin was picked by the late President John F. 
Kennedy to become the Administrator of 
the General Services Administration. This 
was a remarkable jump — from mayor of a 
city of 15,000 to management of a btllion- 
dollar agency. Tet, I have heard nothing 
but praise and admiration for the Job he 
did both from those who served under -him 
and those who were affected by the activities 
of GSA. 

More recently, as executive vice president 
of the National Association of Home Build- 
ers, his guidance and leadership significantlv 
contributed to the passage of the housing 
bill of 1965 and the bill to establish the 
Department of Housing and Urban Affairs. 

f ®f>5 ar f ® outln Is unquestionably qualified 
for this Job. He is also unquestionably de- 
voted to service of his country and par- 
ticularly aware and sensitive to the acute 
dealing problems wlth which he will be 

The people of New Hampshire are Justi- 
flably proud of Bernard Boutin. I am proud 
p ! 1 know that as Deputy Director 

of the Office of Economic Opportunity the 
entire country will be equally proud. 

1 ,Y, rge speedy confirmation of this out- 
standing appointment. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
,. Tbe , Pd “ lc Printer, under the direction of 
^ on Panting, may print 

for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressiona 1 Directory. No sale shall be made 
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/ Therefore, I am delighted to insert in 
/ the Record the following official state- 
ment by Gov. John Dempsey : 

Connecticut Tribute to Samuel F, Pryor 4 
Jr., October 12, 1965 

Samuel F. Pryor, Jr., of Greenwich, one of 
Connecticut’s most distinguished, citizens, is 
known throughout the world both for his 
prominence in the aviation industry and for 
great humanitarian service to- his fellowmen. 

Now that he is retiring after many years of 
outstanding service as an official of Pan 
American World Airways, it is fitting that' 
we accord due recognition to Sam Pryor and 
pay him the tribute he so justly deserves. 

Men and women in all walks of' life, in 
cities in virtually all the countries of the 
world, know Sam Pryor as'a leading citizen of 
the State of Connecticut. 

. In two wars in which our Natiop. has been 
, involved, fighting for the preservation of our 
way of life and for the principles of freedom 
and Justice, Sam Pryor has rendered con- 
spicuous and highly Important service. 

Beyond all this, moreover, Sam Pryor has 
been a real friend to countless numbers of 
people. Appeals for assistance in any cause 
benefiting mankind always have received 
from him a ready response. 

For all of these reasons, and because he 
is a. man in whom we of Connecticut take 
much pride, we salute Samuel F. Pryor, Jr., 
both as a great citizen of our State and as a 
truly great American. 

John Dempsey, 

Governor. 



Everybody in the Club 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or ' 

HON, J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 

. ' OP CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, October 20, 1965 

■ Mr, .YOUNGER, Mr. Speaker, Col- 
umnist Lucius Beebe, in his article pub- 
lished in the San Francisco Chronicle, 
on October 19, gives a very vivid de- 
scription of the “Great Society," in which 
he emphasizes the ultimate result of 
such a society as now Contemplated by 
the administration. His column fol- 
lows: 

Everyboov in the. Club 
(By Lucius Beebe) 

When the American, scheme of things, al- 
ready factually bankrupted by a long suc- 
cession of giveaway administrations and .now- 
steering a collision course with, absolute col- 
lapse, achieves the end for' which Its poli- 
ticians have headed ft: a society of con- 
sumers With no producers and no incentive 
to produce, the startling thing will, to the 
historical perception, be the equanimity and 
good cheer with, which a once great people 
approached their own. dissolution. 

Other, jjlvilizatip.ns have, gone down, most 
of them, fighting. But it took the Roman 
Empire a full thousand years to be liquidated 
and even the British Empire, wantonly de- 
stroyed within the memory of living genera- 
tions, didn’t liquidate Itself without an argu- 
ment. 

The United States is. going down the drain 
Qf Ja.lstqfy. with complete, equanimity and In 
& plethora, of fdiot slogans, some . of them 
like ths so-called free speech issue and civil 
rights are so abundantly meaningless since 
the 1 goals and aims, they envisioned were 
already . in. universal p ractice and availability 
as to be merely patently spurious. But “the 
Great Society,” which If it Is only fraction- 
ally achieved .will spell the social and eco- 
nomic enii of the. United States as a com- 


ponent of organized world power, is fraught 
with ^persuasive mendacity. 

The basic philosophy of President John- 
son’s ideal is, of course, the purchase for 
material considerations of the perpetuity in 
office of the Democratic looters of the Amer- 
ican economy. Its beiief Is that abundant 
and rich rewards of every sort, not merely 
the opportunity for their achievement, 
should be made available to absolutely 
everybody with no regard for his own invest- 
ment of labor, Intelligence or responsibility. 

In other words everybody Is going to be 
a member of the country club set without 
the troublesome bother of lifting a finger 
to deserve it. This Is what President John- 
son means by the Great Society, Just who, 
in this benevolent scheme of Immortality 
for tixe Democratic Party, Is going to produce 
the material abundance on which the vision 
Is predicated doesn't bother the Presidential 
mentality. A single monolithic electorate 
of 200 million voters all supporting the 
straight Democratic ticket on the basis of 
the cash favors of the administration Is 
all that concerns the planners In Washing- 
ton. Raving already destroyed the value of 
money, they now propose the. destruction of 
competition and a scheme of economic and 
social rewards that has hitherto been based 
on the individual investment of work and 
intelligence. 

The peculiar ambivalence of the Presi- 
dential alms Is apparent when you consid- 
er thaf, on the one hand the administration 
makes' a valiant pretense of creating Jobs 
for everybody while on the other hand prom- 
ising that, Job or no Job, everybody is go- 
ing to belong to the country club and have 
five cars In the garage. Why then a Job 
at all? 

That the Intelligence of the American 
people has been so eroded with soft lvlng 
and political blandishments as to seriously 
accept such a scheme of things as not only 
possible but actually desirable is not a flat- 
tering commentary on the collective Ameri- 
can mind. Most of us are available to flat- 
tery and large numbers of people are avail- 
able to systematic delusions and the grand 
scale of mendacity made possible by con- 
temporary government and communications, 
but to accept without batting an eye the 
proposition that the machinery of society Is 
going to continue Indefinitely with every- 
body a consumer and nobody on the pro- 
ducing end is not rational. 

In actual fact It contributes materially to 
the theory In some circles that entire nations 
can become mentally unbalanced, usually 
advanced to explain the conduct of Nazi 
Germany. 

Nothing In history suggests that some- 
thing ‘for nothing Is a workable social or 
economic hypothesis. The erosion of com- 
petition and destruction of a system of re- 
wards is almost immediately fatal to the 
society that embraces such quackery. 

Even the Russians are dally becoming more 
aware of the circumstance, having learned It 
the hard way. For some decades Commu- 
nist Russia tried living on slogans, even 
as President Johnson would have us all do. 

It was found not to be a satisfactory diet. 


Mapping the Ocean Floor 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HASTINGS KEITH 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, October 20, 1965 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, the fine 
public information offices — and the very 
talented people who work In them — are 


one of the Navy’s greatest assets. Navy 
Information officers are dedicated men 
who work quietly, modestly, and effi- 
ciently, making every effort to draw at- 
tention to what they are publicizing and 
yet skillfully avoiding the temptation to 
draw themselves into the spotlight. 

One outstanding example of such a 
topnotch operation is the Naval Ocean- 
ographic Office Public Information Sec- 
tion. Its Deputy Director, Bob Niblock, 
is a good writer and an outstanding pub- 
lic information man. 

Following is one of many instances 
of the very fine job the public informa- 
tion section is doing for the Naval Ocean- 
ographic Office. I am proud to include 
in the Record this very interesting article 
written by Bob Niblock about the ex- 
citing work the Navy is doing in mapping 
the ocean floor, 

Chartmaking of the three-dimensional 
ocean is a very important part of the 
modem Navy’s role. For without an un- 
derstanding of its operating environment 
the Navy would be at a gTeat loss. 

The article follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Oct. 17, 1965] 

Navy Is Mapping the Ocean Floor 

An accelerated U.S. Navy effort to learn 
more about the ocean environment In which 
Its ships and submarines operate has been 
a prime moving force for some exciting new 
programs of research and exploration in 
recent years. 

Research ships now operate in all parts of 
the world gathering Information for a three- 
dimensional picture of the ocean. Vehicles 
to explore the greatest depths are being 
designed and built and successful experi- 
ments point to the day when men may live 
and work in the sea for extended periods. 

Based on the current growth rate, oceanog- 
raphy — the science of the seas — Is a career 
of the future. 

An organization which has undergone 
major changes because of the current push 
is the U.S. Naval Oceanographic Office (form- 
erly the U.S. Naval Hydrographic Office) at 
Suitland, Md. 

Commanded by aptly named Rear Adm. 
Odale D. Waters, Its once modest program 
has sprouted into a three-department under- 
taking Involving more than 700 men and 
women. 

Oceanographers from the Suitland office 
range the globe studying everything from 
the drift of Arctic Ice floes to the tempera- 
ture variation and distribution of Gulf 
Stream sealife. All programs are directed 
primarily toward bettering the defense capa- 
bility of the U.S. Navy. But they also assist 
dozens of nonmllitary activities, from deep- 
sea fishing to long-range weather forecasting. 

Many of the Oceanographic Office’s proj- 
ects have a distinctly pioneering flavor. 
Like the one carried out In a deep section 
of the Atlantic near Nassau, known as the 
Tongue of the Ocean. 

There the Navy’s Bureau of Ships is de- 
veloping a facility called the Atlantic Under- 
water Test and Evaluation Center. When 
completed. It will provide a deep ocean test 
range for submarines, surface ships and 
their weapons systems. The Oceanographic 
Office was asked to draw a picture of this 
3,000-square-mile ocean test tank. 

In researching the area, a two-man sub- 
marine was used to survey the steep lime- 
stone cliff which surrounds Andros Island, 
largest of the Bahama Islands, and extends 
underwater for more than 600 feet. 

A four-man team of divers and scientists 
was sent from the Oceanographic Office. 
Washington Oceanographer Roswell F. 
Busby headed the group which included 
Chester Bright, of La Plata, Md., a veteran 
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Navy diver and underwater photographer, 
Oceanographer Gilbert Ruggles, of Oxon 
Hill, Md., and Scientific Technician Andres 
Pruna, of Suitland, Md., who was a leader 
of the Cuban underwater demolition team 
during the Bay of Pigs operation. A skilled 
artist, he produced detailed sketches of the 
reef after dives in the Cubmarine. 

During descents in the 22-foot vessel, 
Busby could look through any of 17 plexi- 
glass portholes as he made his scientific ob- 
servations on a portable tape recorder, There 
was voice communication between the sub 
and surface tending vessel and at one point 
during the hour-long first dive Busby de- 
scribed coral formations looking like “bou- 
quets of telephone poles.” 

Bright made the second dive. Using movie 
and still cameras, he made his photo docu- 
mentation as the sub cruised downward ^ 
along the cliff. On each dive, they descended"^ 
to 600 feet. 

High winds and rough seas canceled out 
3 days of operations, but in nine dives the 
team covered most of the critical sites in 
the AUTEC area. 

They returned with valuable data, photo- 
graphs and sketches, which are now being 
used to draw up plans for cable laying 
operations. 

There were other bonuses from the under- 
taking, according to Busby. Although their 
mission was applied research, the team 
saw and photographed an underwater forma- 
tion which had been theorized but seldom 
seen. 

On the face of the escarpment about 200 
feet underwater, they discovered a shelf 
cut into the coral which helped to docu- 
ment the fact that the levels of the sea 
were much lower at one time, since this 
kind of shelf is most likely to have been 
cut by intertidal erosion centuries before. 

In addition, said Busby, “we learned a lot 
about working with small, deep-diving re- 
search submarines and about their potential 
as a useful research and survey tool.” 


The 50th Anniversary — U.S. Marine Corps 
Reserve 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, October 20, 1965 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, August 29, 1966, will mark the 
50th anniversary of the formal establish- 
ment of the U.S. Marine Corps Reserve. 
Yesterday I introduced a bill calling on 
the Postmaster General to issue a stamp 
at the appropriate time next year to 
commemorate this highly significant 
event in the history of a great organiza- 
tion — an event which is equally great and 
significant in the history of the United 
States and in the struggle of all free peo- 
ple to defend freedom with life’s blood or 
with life itself if need be. 

The U.S. Marine Corps has written on 
the pages of history of this Nation feats 
of dedication and heroism unsurpassed 
in the annals of man — and the citizen- 
marine has shed his blood and offered up 
his life side by side with the regulars on 
every beachhead and in every battle from 
Chateau Thierry to Iwo Jima to Vietnam. 


Today, more than at any other time in 
its history, the Marine Corps Reserve 
stands equipped, trained, and ready to 
answer the call of its country to defend 
once again that freedom which has been 
won by so costly a sacrifice. 

In 1916, at the urging of the then Sec- 
retary of the Navy Josephus Daniels and 
the Commandant of the Marine Corps, 
Maj. Gen. Commandant George Barnett, 
the Congress passed “An act making ap- 
propriations for naval service for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1917, and for 
other purposes.” One of the other pur- 
poses was to set forth provisions regard- 
ing a Marine Corps Reserve. President 
Woodrow Wilson signed the act into law 
on August 29, 1916, and Secretary Daniels 
promptly issued Navy Department Gen- 
eral Order No. 131 on August 31, 1916, 
which contained the following state- 
ment: 

A U.S. Marine Corps Reserve to be a con- 
stituent part of the Marine Corps and in ad- 
dition to the authorized strength thereof, is 
hereby established. ■ 

The first official strength report of the 
Marine Corps Reserve shows only 3 of- 
ficers and 32 enlisted men as of April 1, 
1917. From that small beginning, how- 
ever, the reserve grew to 6,467 in World 
War I and to a peak strength of 357,417 
during World War II. At the present 
time, the Marine Corps Reserve numbers 
141,000, of which 7,000 are now on active 
duty, 100,190 are in Ready Reserve, and 
the remaining 33,810 are in Standby Re- 
serve or retired. 

The Marine Corps has always claimed 
the proud distinction of being ready to 
fight for its country whenever and wher- 
ever needed, and the Reserve has stood 
ready to back up that claim, and it con- 
tinues to do so today. I think it is en- 
tirely fitting that we should honor such 
an organization. 


Two Hundred Panamanians Trained in 
\ ,v£uba for Isthmian Subversion 


jp EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
A OF 

HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, October 20, 1965 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in a num- 
ber of addresses before this body, I have 
described the Panama Canal as a key 
target for communistic revolutionary 
conquest and vigorously opposed the em- 
ployment of alien Panamanians in se- 
curity positions, especially on the Canal 
Zone police force. 

Recent information from the isthmus 
is that more than 200 Panamanians have 
been trained in Red Cuba in preparation 
for aggressive subversive activities 
against Latin America. 

In order that the Congress and the 
people of our country may be informed 
on this matter, I quote a news story from 
a well-known and respected isthmian 
newspaper : 


[From the Panama (R.P.) Star & Herald, 
Sept. 28, 1965] 

Two Hundred Trained in Cuba for Subver- 
sion Here — Exile Tells of Plans 

More than 200 Panamanians have been 
trained in subversion in Communist Cuba 
in preparation for their part in Panama of 
an overall Communist aggression plan against 
Latin America, a handless former diplomat 
of the Castro regime said in a news con- 
ference yesterday. 

He is Odon Alvarez de la Campa, 45, who 
until March of this year was minister coun- 
selor of Castro’s embassy in Madrid, Spain. 
He has joined the anti-Castro movement In 
exile. He lost both hands while engaged in 
sabotage work for -Castro’s underground army 
In the fight against the Batista regime. 

Prior to being assigned to Madrid, he had 
served as deputy chief of the Castro police. 

Alvarez de la Campa said he learned of 
the Cuban plan of aggression against the 
Latin American nations at a meeting he at- 
tended in Paris in January of 1965. This 
meeting, held In the Cuban Embassy in 
Paris, was presided by Ernesto (Cbe) Gue- 
vara, the third-ranking man in the Cuban 
Communist hierarchy. 

Students .from all Latin American coun- 
tries who had attended a Communist con- 
gress in Warsaw, Poland, attended the meet- 
ing, Alvarez de la Campa declared. 

Guevara, the former diplomat said, told 
the students of the decisions reached at a 
congress of Latin American Communist 
Parties held in Havana in November 1964, 
and urged them to return quickly to their 
countries in order to Intensify the subversion 
plans. Guevara, according to Alvarez de la 
Campa, was concerned by the failure of pro- 
Castro guerrillas to stop elections In Vene- 
zuela and to take over In Brazil, then gov- 
erned by Joao Goulart. 

“I have been Inside the training camp in 
Cuba,” Alverez de la Campa said. “Not only 
are the latest weapons employed there, but 
the most modern tactics of subversion are 
taught. There are not only Cuban but 
Chinese, Russian, and Vietnamese instruc- 
tors." 

Alverez de la Campa said that because of 
his familiarity with the pattern of Com- 
munist infiltration from Cuba, he is certain 
that arms have been cached already In Pan- 
ama for future Use. 

He said Castro agents move In Europe 
through Prague, Paris, and Madrid and that 
the Spanish capital serves as the gateway 
to Latin America for agents assigned to 
the Western Hemisphere. 

In Latin America, Alvarez de la Campa 
added, the vital centers of Communist traffic 
are Mexico City, Montevideo, Uruguay, and 
Santiago, Chile. In these cities, he reported, 
false travel documentation is provided for 
Communist agents. 

He said agents trained in Cuba infiltrate 
government, labor, and student organizations 
and their strategy is' to capitalize on social 
conditions in each country in order to carry 
out propaganda, agitation, and terrorism, and 
bring about armed conflict. 

Cuba’s campaign of penetration and sub- 
version in Latin American countries has been 
intensified in recent months, according to 
Alvarez de la Campa. He said events In 
Peru, Guatemala, Venezuela and other coun- 
tries should not he regarded as isolated out- 
breaks, but as part of an overall hemisphere 
campaign. 

This subversion, he declared. Is aided by 
both Russia and Communist China. The 
ideological spilt between the two Red giants 
has not been carried Into Cuba, he explained, 
and the Castro regime receives economic and 
military aid from both Communist powers. 

Alvarez de la Campa said he believes 
Guevara, whose disappearance from the pub- 
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.. 'Otepka, taking advantage of the reor- 
ganization of the file room, of which Norpel 
had charge, discovered something curious. 
A number of clearances for high appointees 
had been predated to the time of their hir- 
ing. They had been put at once on the pay- 
roll without any investigation into their 
background. Inquiry quickly showed that 
some had very dubious or even adverse rec- 
ords. When news of this spread through the 
Department, a number of those employed de- 
cided they did not want a Government Job 
after all. 

Orders came down that Norpel would be 
more useful away from the flies, and they 
were removed from. Qtepka’s' Jurisdiction. 
Norpel was set to work on special clearances. 
Simultaneously, Boswell transferred some of 
the functions of, the evaluations division to 
his owh executive office, including the flies. 
They were now safe from probing security 
men. 

HEBE IS WHERE REILLY ENTERS THE PICTURE 

On April 16, 1962, John F. Reilly, who had 
been a senior lawyer for the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, was brought in to 
succeed Boswell. Congressional testimony re- 
vealed that his job was to “get Otepka.” A 
stratagem was thought up to make this easy. 
Otepka was offered a 10-months’ course in 
the National War College. Otepka surprised 
by this bounty, found out that he was not 
to be returned to the security section, so he 
said, "No, thank you.” 

Dayld Belisle was brought from the Na- 
tional Security Agency as Deputy Director, 
Otepka's old post. He had supervision over 
Otepka ’s evaluation division, as well as the 
(moribund special project. Obviously, a 
squeezeplay was being attempted against 
Otepka, and while technically he retained 
his old status, actually he was being down- 
graded. Anything that came from the Otepka 
office now was sure to meet objection, if only 
for a “t 1 * not crossed, while the top was dis- 
regarding and violating actual personnel 
security procedures, promulgated by the 
White House and sanctioned by Congress 
as Executive Order 1040. This Is still the 
basic regulation. A flood of waivers from 
the top circumvented clearances. 

,, Service in December 1962 resurrected 
the Wieland case by sending to the state 
Department new evidence that was developed 
after the Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mltte’s exploration into the fall of Cuba 
™ a naturally went to Otepka, who assigned 
it to the old special project group. Reilly 
called for the special Wleland file almost at 
once, and this was the last seen of it until 
May 1963, No work had been done on it. 
Harry M. Hite immediately was assigned to it. 
Norpel and his security associates began a 
departmentwide search for documents re- 
latlng to the new data. Reports spread in 
dirt Department that they were hitting pay 

The boom was lowered again. This time 
it dropped right through the hull. The 
evaluation division phones were tapped by 
orders that came though Reilly, a futile 
effort was made to attach microphones in the 
offices. The. classified, trash that was dis- 
carded daily into burn bags, to go into the 
furnace, was diverted and pored over mi- 
nutely. Surveillance of Otepka’s selectees 
was begun. Officers and secretaries in con- 
tiguous security areas were persuaded to act 
as Informants on all movements of the group, 
to report what these men said, and to assess 
their intent and actions. 

On iJqtiji.27., 19(13, a raid took place of the 
0|epka, premises, indistinguishable from any 
raid that .might have taken, place of a nar- 
cotics ring or even a Red espionage ring. At 
11: 50, am., Mrs, Eunice Powers, Otepka’s per- 
sonal secretary, was called by Reilly and sent 
to a different office . for a spurious rush Job. 
At, 11. 63 a.m., Billy N. Hughes was summoned 

handed, his transfer to routine investiga- 


tion in a Washington field office. Reilly sug- 
gested he go to lunch at once instead of re- 
turning to his old office. 

At 11:56 a.m„ Norpel was summoned and 
likewise was handed the same transfer orders, 
and he, too, was told, “There’s no need for 
you to report back to your office; go out to 
lunch, and then report to your new office.” 
At the stroke of noon, Otepka, having been 
similarly summoned, walked into Reilly’s of- 
fice. AH this time, Belisle hovered over the 
scene, as a bodyguard might have done. 

Otepka was given an obviously make-work 
assignment apart from his old staff. He was 
banished to a cubbyhole to “write a hand- 
book on security operations.” He returned 
to his office to find Mrs. Powers, Hughes, and 
Norpel there. They were experienced enough 
in surrptitious and illegal techniques to 
know there was something phony about this. 
And there was. 

THREE OFFICES — NOT ONE — RAIDED AT ONCE 

The public impression, from what has been 
published, is that Otepka’s office alone was 
summarily entered and searched. Actually, 
a raiding party simultaneously at about 
12:10 p.m. entered the office of Otepka, the 
adjoining separate office of Mrs, Powers, and 
farther down the hallway, the combined of- 
fices of Norpel and Hughes. While others 
watched, wondering what crime had been 
committed, Reilly superintended the seizure 
of all safes and the immediate changing of 
all combinations on the locks. All records 
and file material were removed from the 
desks. Even the personal belongings of the 
exiled staff were impounded, and could be 
obtained only later under the surveillance of 
a guard. 

If only such energy could be focused on 
our Communist enemies. 

Norpel worked on routine investigations of 
job applicants, the sort of thing he had cut 
his teeth on in the FBI in 1951. Hughes 
shortly after was pressed into accepting a 
permanent assignment as a field agent in 
Memphis, Tenn. In January 1964, Norpel 
made his first appearance as a witness before 
the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee, 
on instructions relayed through his superior. 
Intermittently, for the past several years, 
the subcommittee had been calling witnesses 
from the security branch, on the basis of 
Information sent it from numerous alarmed 
sources. 

Following his testimony, Norpel was asked 
if he was satisfied with his assignment, and 
when he replied in the negative, was trans- 
ferred back to the evaluations division. Ap- 
parently, anywhere they went, this group in- 
sisted on doing a thorough job. On March 15, 
1964, the old group, except Hughes was re- 
assembled, along with Howard J. Shea, an 
old State Department hand, and Edwin A. 
Burkhardt, and was reconstituted as an un- 
defined section of the Bureau of Inter- 
American Affairs. They were supposed to be 
engaged in some supersensltlve task. But 
the required files and facilities were kept 
from them. _ They twiddled their thumbs, 
chafing and protesting over the Inaction. 
Loughton settled for a consular assignment 
abroad, Gardner went upstairs. 

Norpel was placed in charge. He kept in- 
sisting on something to do, and continued 
being fed a line about the super-secretness of 
It all. He did his usual probing, nonethe- 
less, and came up with what he surmised 
they should have been seeking. His secu- 
rity background led him to the right trail 
This was evident when the same boom came 
down. Out of the administration's wood- 
work came the same influences that divert 
or paralyze any government project once it 
threatens to really hurt the Communists. 

Norpel was ordered to El Paso, Tex., where 
there never had been a State Department of- 
fice. Shea was ordered to Denver, Colo. 
Hite and Burkhardt were left behind, with 
the same ambiguous non-assignment, where 


October 22, 1965 


they still are in virtual quarantine. Otepka 
on April 30, 1964 was told to delay his previ- 
ous meaningless task, and take on a new one, 
reading the Congressional Record in order 
to record the views of legislators on security 
matters, Norpel and Shea, of course, did 
not accept punitive exile, and have been 
dropped from the payroll, and are considered 
discharged. Now it is up to the public. Con- 
gress and the press. The Otepka and the 
Norpel cases, and those of the others, must 
not be separated. 


Jack Foisie 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 22, 1965 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the October 1965 edition of the magazine 
Army published by the Association of the 
U.S. Army contains an article written by 
Jack Foisie of the Los Angeles Times on 
the war in Vietnam, and the men who 
are fighting it. It is entitled “My Third 
War” and I commend it to all those in 
this body who have seen service in mili- 
tary combat : 

My Third War 
(By Jack Foisie) 

Saigon. — When my “friends and neighbors” 
of the draft board selected me for a year of 
military training back in mid-1941, I hated 
the thought of being in the Army. Even 
after Pearl Harbor, and the year became 
"for the duration” and learning to shoot 
took on purpose, I remained at heart a 
civilian. 

Now I am in Vietnam — in my third war. 
Of course, I am no longer a soldier. I am 
a correspondent. I also was a correspondent 
during the Korean war. And midway 
through World War H, I became an Army 
combat correspondent. 

But In uniform or out, I have remained a 
civilian, and at least in the last two conflicts 

1 have — I fear— sometimes gloried in the 
independence enjoyed by a correspondent 
even when among the military. Yet if I 
ever really hated military life (and there 
were days in basic training when I thought I 
did), I hate the Army no longer. Nor any 
other of the Armed Forces. 

A career as a military reporter, spanning 

2 decades, has been time enough for my 

prejudices to wear away. J 1 

This is not to suggest that in 1941 I was 
a pacifist. But neither was I a flred-up 
patriot. Although just beginning in Journal- 
ism, I had already taken on a speck of the 
cynicism that Is an occupational disease 
(and some would say, a necessity) in our 
business. 

And so I believed that the war then con- 
fined to Europe was not our affair; that 
much of the discipline of the military was 
needless harassment, and that officers as well 
as sergeants were narrow thinkers and had 
chosen the military as a career because they 
were people who really couldn’t cut the mus- 
tard in civilian life. 

I am still a cynic — particularly here in 
Vietnam. But I harbor no such general con- 
demnation of men in uniform here, or any- 
where else in the world where, In past years, 

I have been associated with professional 
soldiers, airmen, sailors, marines. 

I remember a November day at Fort Knox 
24 years ago, when I had. rebellious thoughts. 
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will risk turning public opinion in this 
country against the rescue effort. 

In this latter regard, members of the exile 
community must realize that there is al- 
ready a large and legitimate segment of pub- 
lic opinion in the United States which doubts 
the wisdom of admitting more Cuban refu- 
gees on a mass basis. Gov. Haydon Burns, 
of Florida has expressed his concern that an 
additional flow of Cuban nationals Into this 
State will add to economic problems, spe- 
cifically in the area of employment. 

Other critics foresee an increased burden 
on State and national welfare programs since 
many of the escapees will arrive with the 
clothes on their backs as their only personal 
possessions, and no immediate job prospects. 

Such fears are not without Justification. 
We are not surprised that Castro is anxious 
to create these problems for the United States 
But we would be surprised if members of 
the Cuban exile community cooperated, 
wittingly or unwittingly, in aiding him in 
this cause. A disorderly reply to the Castro 
challenge would create the BOrt of chaos 
here which already exists in Cuba. We don't 
want that. 

On the other hand, it is extremely impor- 
tant that those who seek to take advantage 
of the Castro escape hatch have an oppor- 
tunity to do so. Naturally, we would prefer 
an internal revolution in Cuba which over- 
throws Castro completely. But his continu- 
ing control of the military apparatus seems to 
rule that out. His opponents have neither 
the arms nor the organization to displace 

him. , . 

Rather than see these people rounded up 
Hungarian-style and moved to some Cuban 
Siberia, we would prefer that an efficient 
means of freeing them from Cuba be devel- 
oped and that a fair and intelligent resettle- 
ment program be organized once they are 
out of communism’s clutches. 

Of course, it would be an error to bring 
more refugees to this country only to plunge 
them into a cesspool of poverty and psycho- 
logical depression. But isn’t that what the • 
ideological war with communism is all 
about? We must prove that we can face 
problems such as these and solve them with- 
out damaging our own strong socioeconomic 
system or simply moving victims of com- 
munism from one bad situation to another. 

This is not a Job for amateurs. It is not 
a task to be carried out alone by emotion- 
struck exiles already in the United States. 
If Castro is truly determined to open the 
doors of his country to those desirous of 
leaving, the exodus must be handled wisely 
and in context with existing US. policies. 

If it is successful and so complete that we 
may be relatively sure only pro-Castro ele- 
ments remain on the island, then it will be 
far easier from the standpoint of conscience 
to increase economic pressure on Cuba; to 
blockade the island and to wage psychologi- 
cal and physical warfare against Castroism. 

But that is for the future. Our concern 
now is with the present and with the best 
possible means of taking advantage of the 
latest strange and wonderful twist in Castro’s 
reasoning. 


The Norpel Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. H. R. GROSS 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, October 22 , 1965 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, in the pub- 
lication Tactics, of the date of Septem- 
ber 20, 1965, is an article by Mr. Edward 
Hunt calling attention to the case of 


Mr. John R. Norpel, Jr., who has been 
the victim of unwarranted punishment 
by officials in the State Department be- 
cause of his support of Otto F. Otepka. 

Norpel is being punished because of 
his honesty and loyalty, not only to Otto 
Otepka but to his country. It is incred- 
ible that those entrusted with the proper 
conduct of the State Department have 
been permitted to make a mockery of 
the civil service which was designed to 
protect efficient, honest, and loyal em- 
ployees of the Federal Government. 

The article by Edward Hunt follows: 
Background on Otepka’s Defenders: Study 
Paper on Norpel Case 
An integral, although separated part of the 
Otepka case is the Norpel case. Actually, 
it also might be called the Shea case, the 
Hite case, the Hughes, or the Burkhardt case. 
The issue in the Norpel case is a fundamen- 
tal one by itself, with its own significance in 
the maintenance of freedom. If Otto F. 
Otepka were to be restored to his post in 
the State Department, and his rights as a 
citizen upheld, it would be a pyrrhic victory 
if Norpel and the others were not likewise 
vindicated. 

The basic issue in the Otepka case is the 
right of Senators and Congressmen to obtain 
correct information from any source as guid- 
ance in drafting laws and for policy guidance. 
The other side of the identical coin is the 
right of the American citizen, in or out of 
government, to contact or be contacted by 
his Representative in Congress. 

Surely it does not require any book learn- 
ing to know that it is impossible for any 
legislator to write intelligent laws, if when 
he asks a question of a government employee 
or office holder, he is led astray, misinformed, 
or lied to. Free society could not exist with- 
out this right of his being fully protected. 

The issue in the case of John R. Norpel 
Jr., is a person’s right, surely in government, 

' not to be penalized or discharged when his 
superior falls from favor or is fired, or to he 
forced to repudiate and betray him in order 
,to get on the right side of his new boss. 
Every American has read about the dismis- 
sal or disgrace of some official in Soviet Rus- 
sia, and how everyone related personally or 
professionally to him was purged, as well. 
What American while reading this has not 
felt a self-satisfied glow of satisfaction that 
this could not happen in the United States? 
Well, it has happened to Norpel, and to ail 
these others. 

Surely it does not require any book learn- 
ing to know that we cannot expect the in- 
terests of the United States to be uppermost 
in the mind of any government employee or 
functionary if he knows that if he does not 
play ball with the top, and stand ready at 
any time to doubleeross or knife anyone 
who receives the displeasure of the top, he 
will be tossed to the wolves, and the public 
not give a damn, the Congress look the other 
way, and the press be closed to him. 

This is how it is under despotism, of course. 
What we have not realized, of course, is that 
With the best will in the world, it is impos- 
sible to institute a news management pro- 
cedure, allowing officials to decide when they 
believe it convenient to lie to the public, 
press, and Congress, and to insist on a policy 
of one voice in government, without gradu- 
ally building up a dictatorship, with the in- 
evitable police state required to enforce it. 
This is modern despotism. 

OUR SMUGNESS IS ALLOWING THIS TO HAPPEN 

This reminder should be brought to the 
attention of every man or woman in govern- 
ment, whether in the White House or a city 
hall. It should be brought to the attention 
of every professor of political science, and 
should be digested by every newspaper re- 
porter and voter. The Otepka case and the 


Norpel case are the symbols of these two 
fundamental issues. We have been so con- 
fident that such despotic and unfair proce- 
dure could not happen to us that we fail to 
recognize these things when they occur 
under our noses. They are given such dis- 
sembling names as institutional loyalty, 
which replaces patriotism. 

Norpel, who is married and has two 
daughters, is cleancut in looks and character. 
Although only 40 last August 6, he has given 
half his years to patriotic work, from the 
U.S. Army to the FBI, to the State Depart- 
ment. His is the sort of outlook and career 
that those bent on softening up the United 
States seek to corrupt. He even was an 
Eagle Scout. But he can meet eggheads on 
their own ground. He has his B.A., studied 
law, is a member of Phi Delta Phi legal 
fraternity and Alpha Epsilon national honor- 
ary society, and has been a teacher in Phila- 
delphia and in the FBI. His FBI work 
ranged from specialization in investigative 
photography to penetration of Communist 
underground activities to developing com- 
plex espionage cases. He was highly com- 
mended by J. Edgar Hoover in the designing 
of an investigative device for security tasks, 
and Hoover also commended him on other 
occasions in connection with security opera- 
tions. 

Otto Otepka brought him into the State 
Department in July 1961 to work on a special 
project suddenly ordered for an exhaustive 
review of the security backgrounds of all at 
officer level. Preliminary studies were being 
made by two other security evaluators, Harry 
M. Hite and Billy N. Hughes. Otepka, as 
Deputy Director of the Security Office, also 
brought in as evaluators, Raymond A. 
Loughton from the Defense Department, 
who was upset over being overruled regard- 
ing Adam Yarmolinsky, and Francis V. 
Gardner, recently with FBI. Howard J. Shea 
at this time was an investigative supervisor 
under Otepka. Edwin A. Burkhardt, evalua- 
tor, had been brought over previously from 
the Civil Service Commission by Otepka, who 
also had been connected with the Commis- 
sion. 

The project was begun under the instruc- 
tions of William O. Boswell shortly after this 
career Foreign Service officer became Director 
of the Office of Security. His role was to 
eliminate the Scott McLeod image. The 
routine work of the office proceeded, and in- 
cluded the William A. Wieland case, which 
Otepka completed in August 1961, and 
passed it directy to Roger Jones, who re- 
cently had become Deputy Under Secretary 
for Administration. Boswell simply refused 
to have anything to do with it, and the ill- 
fated Salvatore Bontempo, given a political 
plum as administrator of the Bureau of Se- 
curity and Consular Affairs, was out of the 
picture. He resigned after a controversial 6 
months, during which Congress and the 
press asked what a man of his total lack of 
experience was doing in such an office. Nor- 
pel during this period was trying to retrieve 
the voluminous, scattered information in 
State Department files that were hidden all 
over the place. 

FIRST BACKLASH IS REDUCTION IN FORCE 


Obviously the team that was assembled 
was actually digging into the records. This 
obviously never had been intended. The ex- 
pectation was that Otepka would be mature 
enough to know his men were supposed only 
to he going through the motions. The boom 
was dropped. Otepka was Informed of a sud- 
den need for a reduction in force. His poet 
and 24 other security jobs were abolished. 
Otepka now was made chief of the Division of 
.Evaluations, taking his project staff with 
him. Norpel went along. They now had to 
handle all the routine cases of applicants, 
and with a greatly reduced total staff, a big 
backlog built up. Without anyone having to 
say a word, the special project was pushed to 
the side for lack of time. 
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Mqny Cubans relocated elsewhere have re- 
turned to Miami. 

The social ar.d economic Impact on Miami 
of thousands of additional Cuban refugees 
obviously could be severe. If the orderly in- 
flux approved by President Johnson were not 
observed. 

One would guess that this was in the mind 
of the sly, whiskered dictator when he re- 
versed, usual Communist tactics and offered 
to remove, rather than erect, barriers to 
emigration. It is a severe indictment of the 
Castro Communist regime that thousands of 
Cubans are eager to vote by boat against it, 
as so many thousands of East Germans voted 
by foot against their rulers until the Berlin 
wall was erected. But, by opening the door, 
Castro gets rid' of many countrymen who do 
hot support him and lessens the drain on 
Cuba's skimpy economy. 

the United States should turn an 
armada of refugees away because they are 
not following an orderly process oflmmlgra- 
tlon, Castro would have ammunition for 
propaganda branding this country as in- 
humane ahd hypocritical. Cubans already 
here understandably would be upset If their 
relatives were not admitted freely by the U.S. 
Government, after Castro had set them free. 

Castro may not be as loony as he appears. 
There's probably a cynical grin behind the 
beard. 

[Prom the Lincoln Evening Journal and Ne- 
braska State Journal, Oct. 14, 1965] 

. Q astro's Bombshell 

Recently Fidel Castro began giving one of 
Ills long rambling talks which covered every- 
thing from poverty to bureaucrats. Then he 
dropped a bombshell, saying that any Cuban 
With relatives in the United States could 
leave the island after October 10. 

President Lyndon Johnson reciprocated by 
saying they would be welcomed. Then the 
stampede was on. Everyone from diplomats 
down to the Cuban in the street is searching 
for the reasons for Castro's new open door 
policy. . 

One thing is certain, many Cubans dont 
trust the Cuban dictator and are making a 
mad dash to get out while the leaving Is pos- 
sible. Cuban exiles in this country are aid- 
ing their friends and relatives despite the 
-U.S. Government’s plea for an orderly exit 
and the promise of safe transportation. 

This mass exodus should disillusion any 
remaining Castro admirers in Latin Ameri- 
ca, It also has provided both a challenge 
and a problem for the United States. 

The proximity of Florida places the bur- 
den on the southern part of that State. Flor- 
ida Gov. Haydon Burns proposed a four- 
point Federal program to prevent refugees 
being 'dumped in the Miami area for re- 
settlement and school officials there were told 
not to admit new wave Cuban refugee chil- 
dren to classes until Federal funds were avail- 
able for classrooms and teachers. 

There has also been grumbling In some 
labor groups about the added competition in 
the Job markets. It seems evident that the 
Cuban Government is not going to cooperate 
in an orderly flow of refugees. 

; The United States can absorb the refugees, 
but Florida cannot, without help. That help 
should be forthcoming — quickly before the 
tempers rise in that State. Possibly it was 
Castro's plan to embarrass the United States, 
but this he should not be allowed to do. 

. President Johnson may have been impet- 
. UOUS arid perhaps the ground rules should 
have been laid before extending the welcome. 
But both Castro and the President have 
spoken. In International circles Castro’s 
word means nothing but Uncle Sam's is re- 
■. spected. 

; The United States now must make the 
'■best of ‘a difficult situation. It dare not dash 
the Slopes of enslaved men and women. C as- 
tro has also given it an opportunity for a 


great propaganda coup against the Commu- 
nist world. 

[From the Atlanta Journal, Oct. 14, 1865] 
Caring fob Cuban Refugees 
A number of agencies here are wisely start- 
ing work to care for a fraction of the Cuban 
refugees expected to come to this country 
in what promises to be a major exodus. 

It will be a welcome exodus. Like the 
tens of thousands before them, they will be 
fleeing from the cruel band of communism. 
For reasons not fully known Fidel Castro 
has said that he will let down the barriers 
to all who want to leave Cuba. 

Whatever the reasons It is a happy oppor- 
tunity for a brutalized people to make their 
way to freedom. 

Freedom for those who can leave, as it 
has been for practically all who have escaped 
before, logically lies in the United States. 
This country is not only the traditional 
haven for the oppressed but it has also held 
a burning anger against Castro and his 
fellow Communists and an abiding sym- 
pathy for the Cubans. 

As these refugees arrive It Is the respon- 
sibility of the entire country to resettle them 
and start them in new lives. The Federal 
Government should lead the way. States 
and communities should follow through with 
their own arrangements. 

Miami has been all but swamped with the 
refugees. Other parts of Florida have been 
burdened with large numbers. This should 
not be. They are a national problem which 
should be the enthusiastic concern of all 
Americans. 

[From the Chicago Daily News, Oct. 16, 1965] 
Cuba’s New Exodus 

It is for Fidel Castro to decide whether the 
exodus from Cuba will be confled to the dar- 
. ing few skilled enough to venture the passage 
In small boats or enlarged to number in the 
thousands. 

For reasons as unfathomable as his Initial 
offer to let refugees leave his island prison, 
Castro has thus far Indicated a willingness to 
cooperate with an orderly and larger depar- 
ture. 

Is Castro merely trying to get rid of “un- 
desirables”? Will he eventually demand a 
ransom, financial or political? Is he being 
prodded by his Soviet bosses to make a con- 
ciliatory gesture? 

Whatever the answers, the Cuban refugees 
ought to be welcomed by Americans. 

They will be a temporary burden, especially 
to the Miami area, which has absorbed so 
many in the past. But their presence and 
their plight affords an opportunity for the 
United States to live up to its tradition as 
a haven for the oppressed. 

The opportunity is a national one, and 
Gov. Haydon Burns of Florida is right in 
asking other States to do their share. 

Fortunately, Chicago already has the 
mechanism for absorbing many more refu- 
gees. The Cardinal’s Committee for the 
Spanish Speaking and the Cuban Associa- 
tion, which it supports, have integrated 
thousands with a minimum of public de- 
pendency. (The story Is told elsewhere In 
today's paper by reporter Norman Glubok.) 

The doors of these organizations are now 
being crowded by refugee Cubans anxious 
to receive friends and relatives who might 
form part of a new exodus. Chicagoan 
should give them wholehearted support. 

[From the Boston Globe, Oct. 13, 1965] 
The Road TO Exile 

When Fidel Castro startled an audience at 
Havana a fortnight ago by announcing that 
anyone discontented with his regime could 
migrate to the United States, he posed sev- 
eral riddles, They remain unanswered. 

Was he referring only to those In Cuba 
who have relatives living In exile in this 


country? Or was his purpose broader? Was 
he merely reaching for an expedient to rid 
himself of leaders of the growing passive 
resistance movement among Cuba’s peas- 
antry and workmen? Whatever his aims, 
was he ready to cooperate with the United 
States to facilitate an orderly exodus of the 
thousands who undoubtedly would like to 
accept his offer? 

President Johnson, taking note of Castro’s 
proposal, was careful to emphasize that the 
United States will give first priority to 
Cubans having relatives in this country, and 
to political prisoners. But he indicated a 
broader policy: “Those wso seek refuge here 
will find it,” 

Washington’s efforts to obtain a rational 
working agreement with Havana are still 
hogged down. Castro’s suggestion that he 
will manage matters as he sees fit doesn’t 
help. As a result, while intermittent boat- 
loads of refugee Cubans turn up off Florida, 
our own Government faces a number of 
problems. 

Whether, as some estimate, 300,000 or 
more Cubans are preparing to seek freedom 
here, or (as Is more likely) the realistic 
figure would be nearer 50,000, rigorous con- 
trol of admissions is of necessity part of U.S. 
policy. The immigration laws make that 
mandatory. Even when latitude is allowed 
for political asylum precautions are needed. 

This should not mean serious hardship 
for the fugitive Cubans who. In fact, can 
only benefit oy orderly procedures. Mean- 
time the problems created by the prospec- 
tive arrival of some 5,000 refugees a month 
need attention and farsighted planning. 
That was the scale of the influx prior to the 
Cuban missile crisis, when 350,000 Cubans 
fled abroad from Castro’s tyranny and some 
270,000 of them came here. 

Our Government has already spent about 
$190 million helping resettle and retrain 
these refugees, one-third of them in and 
around Miami. Private agencies have con- 
tributed a similar amount. Yet nearly 16,000 
are still on relief. Clearly the $12 .million 
asked of Congress by the President to deal 
with the situation now developing is too 
modest. 

Neither Miami nor Florida’s Dades County 
can absorb unaided, a new heavy influx of 
refugees. The problem obviously Is Federal, 
not local. No true American will fail to 
welcome these unfortunates; but the wel- 
come will be the more beneficial to all, In- 
cluding the refugees, if backed by an ade- 
quate Federal economic and educational 
program. 

Uncle Dudley. 

[From the Tampa (Fla.) Times, Oct. 11, 
1965] 

Not a Job fob Amateurs 
If the evacuation of refugees from Cuba 
Is to be a success It Is extremely Important 
that Cuban exiles in the United States coop- 
erate fully with Government plans for han- 
dling this unusual Castro-approved exodus. 

In their anxiety to aid friends and rela- 
tives leave Cuba, Cubans already in the 
United States may defeat their purpose by 
rushing a small boat fioatilla across the 
Florida Straits. 

First, the number of escapees picked up 
by small boats would be low compared to the 
total removed in an organized evacuation. 

Second, unless the rescue of these people 
from Castroism is orderly, there is a danger 
of Injustice, accidents and error. One such 
“error” occurred over the weekend when 
exile operators of a refugee pick-up craft 
swapped gunfire with a Cuban militia patrol. 
Castro could use such an incident to cancel 
his open-door order and take retaliatory 
measures against those would-be escapees 
who have identified themselves. 

Third, any rescue effort which is not 
tightly supervised by Government agencies 
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the Innate hospitality and friendliness of 
all Americans. 

The following editorials from across 
the country attest to the willingness and 
friendliness with which the whole Nation 
welcomes those who have the courage to 
flee from tyranny: 

[From the Miami Herald, Oct. 18, 1965] 
v Guidelines for Refugees 

Once we khew a family whose elderly 
father grew 111 but could not go to a nursing 
home for care. So he moved In with one 
of his sons. The others promised to help. 

Well, you know the story, Through the 
fault really of nobody at all, the one son 
became the sole support of the ailing father. 

South Florida would not equate Its Cuban 
visitors with a sick old man but rather with 
an ailing freedom that somehow must be 
nursed back to robust good health. Yet It 
cannot perform that function If new and 
heavier burdens are laid upon It by the re- 
settlement in this area of large groups of 
exiles. 

It seems to us that Representative Dante 
Fascell framed the Issue properly before the 
House the other day when he observed that 
“the major burden is the ability of one area 
to take to its heart and absorb Into Its eco- 
nomic life, thousands more who flee 
tyranny.” 

There Is no reason the United States Gov- 
ernment cannot do this job with order and 
dispatch If it addresses Itself seriously to 
the question as a metter vested with the 
national Interest. 

Mr, Fascell has suggested a number of 
guidelines. All of them are good. Some must 
be adopted. Here they are : 

1. Entry should be limited to reuniting 
divided families and releasing political 
prisoners; beyond that the United States 
should not now go. 

2. Miami should be only an entry and 
processing point and not a staging or reloca- 
tion center. 

3. Transportation of refugees from Cuba 
should be at all times under the strict super- 
vision and control of. U.S. authorities. 

4. Necessary personnel and equipment 
should be kept in the south Florida area to 
enforce the laws and to safeguard the secur- 
ity of the United States. 

6. The United States must have final de- 
termination on who is admitted. 

6. Refugees must be security screened and. 
If considered a security risk returned to 
Cuba. 

7. The rate of entry of Cuban refugees 
into the United States should not exceed 
the rate of relocation. 

8. No agreement should contain any terms 
or conditions which In any way could be 
interpreted as changing the position of the 
United States against Fidel Castro and his 
government. The United States must remain 
firm In its determination to rid the West- 
ern Hemisphere of communism and to allow 
the people of Cuba to restore a democratic 
government. 

This policy would commit Congress to a 
responsibility for as well as an understanding 
of the Cuban refugee problem. 

It would by no means close the door on 
refugees. 

Indeed, point 8 gives purpose to the 
reception of refugees beyond a humanitarian 
Impulse. For If the United States is to help 
achieve a free Cuba it must of course be 
receptive to those who seek sanctuary. 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, Oct. 16 
1965] 

Cuban Refugees 

Refugees from Fidel Castro’s Cuba may 
soon be flooding into Florida at the pre- 
Cuban missile crisis rate of more than 1,000 a 
week. The Cuban Premier’s surprising an- 


nouncement that anyone on the island who 
wants to leave might do so, together with 
President Johnson’s oiler to accept all refu- 
gees, is a fascinating development. We have 
grown accustomed to communism’s iron cur- 
tain approach to the desire of its peoples to 
emigrate. 

There Is speculation that Mr, Castro’s mo- 
tives were both political and economic. He 
could rid the country of opponents of his 
regime and at the same time strengthen 
the hard-pressed economy by seizing their 
possessions. 

Mr. Johnson’s motives were first of all hu- 
manitarian. From his point of view the 
exodus, moreover, may be considered a propa- 
ganda victory, illustrating to the world the 
dissatisfaction of many Cubans with life un- 
der Castro’s communism. 

Whatever the motives of the two leaders, 
if the plan does actually materialize it will 
pose certain problems for the United States. 
There will have to be another crash program 
to absorb the refugees as well as long-range 
planning and effort to Integrate them into 
the social and economic structure of the 
country. It will demand the joint endeavor 
of private agencies and local. State, and Fed- 
eral governments. 

Many of the refugees have neither the 
language background nor the skills neces- 
sary to support themselves in the American 
economy. They are bound to add to the Na- 
tion’s unemployment and welfare problems. 
In some cases their presence may limit Job 
opportunities for Negroes. Special educa- 
tional and job-training programs will cer- 
tainly be needed. 

And the Nation as a whole is going to 
have to find places for the new arrivals. 
Florida, and especially Miami, have borne 
heavy and disproportionate burdens. About 
one-third of the 270,000 refugees who have 
oome since the Cuban revolution still live 
in Miami. When and If the new flood of 
refugees does come, both Government and 
private agencies should be ready with plans 
to locate them, Insofar as possible, In areas 
of opportunity beyond the borders of Florida. 

[From the Washington Post, Oct. 5, 1965] 
Welcoming Cubans 

The administration is wise to hold Pre- 
mier Castro to his offer to let Cuban refugees 
come to the United States irrespective of 
technicalities. Whether or not Castro mis- 
understood President Johnson’s suggestion 
that the International Red Cross assist with 
preparations, this country’s expressed will- 
ingness to negotiate reasonable arrange- 
ments will serve the double purpose of re- 
affirming the traditional American haven for 
those in distress and of dramatizing any 
Castro attempt to renege. Federal help in 
resettling Cubans with relatives already 
here as well as political refugees should pre- 
vent too great a burden from falling on 
Florida. 

At the same time the administration’s 
position would be even more Impressive if it 
could take Castro up on his additional pro- 
posals — that Americans be allowed to travel 
to Cuba, that Cubans In this country be 
permitted to visit relatives in Cuba and re- 
turn, and that Cubans in Cuba be permitted 
to visit relatives here and return. Such 
procedures are Impossible now because 
Latin American countries have agreed to 
discourage travel to and from Cuba as a 
curb on subversion. The State Department 
has allowed Journalists to visit Cuba but 
not others, and American passports are en- 
dorsed with a prohibition. 

Although restrictions of this sort cannot 
easily be ended, they still are of dubious 
principle. Restrictions on travel are ba- 
sically a totalitarian device. Even with the 
acknowledged security dangers and possibil- 
ity of propaganda facades, there is nothing 
like seeing for yourself to bring out essen- 


tial truths and encourage open societies. 
If there are to be barriers to free travel, let 
them come from the Communists. 

[From the Evening Star, Oct. 5, 1965] 

The New Exiles 

The offer of unqualified refuge to Cubans 
who wish to leave the island gave a dramatic 
ring to the President's Ellis Island speech. 
In terms of national sentiment, even in terms 
of propaganda, it was the natural response to 
Castro’s sudden decision to open the doors. 

But virtually unlimited immigration from 
Cuba creates a host of new problems for 
Florida and the city of Miami. Since 1959, 
Miami has been the West Berlin of the 
Cuban nightmare. More than 200,000 Cu- 
ban refugees have flowed Into the city, most 
of them remaining there on temporary 
“parole” status. Miami, aided by State and 
Federal funds, has been a kind host. Refu- 
gee children attend the public schools. 
Jobless refugees go on the public-assistance 
roles Immediately, although Florida resi- 
dents must live there for 5 years before 
receiving a dole. The exiles are allowed to 
hold jobs, and the result has been a serious 
rise in jobseekers in Dade County, particu- 
larly in unskilled categories. Some resettle- 
ment has been achieved. The majority of 
exiles hover In southeast Florida, where the 
climate and culture are their own, awaiting 
the day of return. 

Yet this very hope for an end to Castroism 
argues for some sort of limitation on future 
immigration from the island. Castro's offer 
puts a foreboding seal of permanence on his 
revolution. It Is a way of cleaning house 
and battening down the hatches. What he 
seems to be angling for. In effect, is a second 
Cuba set up on our own shores — a con- 
venient dumping ground for unemployables 
and malcontents. This may or may not be 
true. Castro may ^really wish to reopen 
channels of communication between the two 
nations. But given his muddled speeches, 
who can tell? 

The Cuban refugee has an unprecedented 
hold on the Nation’s conscience. This was 
made clear in the President's response to 
Castro. And the Federal Government will 
doubtless take on more of the responsibility 
for feeding and resettling the exiles. 

What cannot be reckoned is the cumu- 
lative effect the new immigration will have 
on the exiles themeselves — on their morale, 
their hopes, their dreams of eventual re- 
turn. If the open-door plan goes through, 
Castro will have his safety valve. But the 
exiles will not, and their bitterness is bound 
to increase as problems of resettlement be- 
come more complicated. It is not a happy 
prospect, in the long run, for anyone in- 
volved— except perhaps for Castro himself. 

[From the Oregonian, Oct. 10, 1965] 

Sly Castro 

According to Cuban exiles in Miami, Fidel 
Castro apparently meant his recent state- 
ment that all Cubans who wished to Join 
relatives In the United States would be free 
to do so. Castro not only has opened the 
door; he has stocked a small port with food 
and other provisions for his departing coun- 
trymen and has sent telegrams to exiles in 
Florida inviting them to come to Cuba by 
small boat to fetch their relatives. 

Already some small craft have made the 
voyage safely through waters which formerly 
were so closely guarded by Communist tor- 
pedo boats that they became known as 
“death corridor.” Many Miami residents 
are worried that their city and State will be 
flooded by refugees before the U.S. Govern- 
ment can arrange for their relocation 
throughout the country in an orderly man- 
ner. Of 244,000 alien Cubans already In the 
United States, more than a third live in the 
Miami area and almost half In Florida. 
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Tlie Soviets hit this critical stage In the late 
1950’s.’'” 

Page 98 : “Everyone understands the prob- 
lem: According to one estimate by a leading 
Soviet mathematician, 60 percent of the 
country’s potential Industrial output is being 
wasted by Inefficiencies In planning and ad- 
ministration.” 

TT.S. News & World Report, May 3, 1965: 

“The Communist system In most of the 
eastern European nations la falling apart. 
There Still Is dictatorship but the totalitar- 
ian state Is gone and communism as an Ideol- 
ogy Is dead In all satellites except Bulgaria.” 

In sum, central planning for business and 
industry just wouldn’t work. The Russians, 
being human, followed their own self-inter- 
est and did things the easiest, rather than 
the best, way. And, as always when central 
planners have to defend themselves, for a 
long time they managed to use figures to 
cover the faults. 

Finally In 1962 (a year after the Berlin 
wall spilled the beans, and Communist 
leadership, staring economic defeat In the 
face, became willing to listen to anyone) 
up popped a Russian liberal named Liber- 
man. (You must remember that, In Rus- 
sia, a liberal Is against central planning.) 
A professor. 

He proposed a diabolical. Ingenious new 
Soviet scheme, the Liberman plan. 

He called It "The plan, profits, and bo- 
nuses” (pretty nervy right there) and this 
was the Idea : 

Liberman said the public knows what the 
public wants. Let each factory develop its 
own jproductlon targets, product designs, and 
salting techniques (fancy words for Indi- 
vidual and company Initiative) based on 
what it thinks the public will buy (West- 
erners would call this, “the economy of the 
marketplace”). 

The reward Is profits for the factories and 
bonuses for the workers when they make 
goods that sell, and only when they sell, 
rather than on what some central planner 
directed factories to make and people to buy. 
(That’s individual responsibility and oppor- 
tunity.) 

If this sounds like something that’s been 
going on in the United States for a long 
tlmo — a market-oriented, profit-motivated, 
economic system, guided by decentralized 
individual decisions, that’s not remarkable. 
It is. 

Liberman had visited the West. He knew 
this would work. And Khrushchev had been 
in the West — he could see how well it worked. 

Lenin had said, “We’ll even learn. If neces- 
sary, from the capitalists,” and it sure was 
necessary, so they decided to try It out. In 
the spring of 1964, Just before I heard about 
that newborn advertising agency, they be- 
gan to take steps. 

After 2 years of kicking Liberman’s ideas 
around, while things got worse and worse, 
Khrushchev held his breath and gave Liber- 
man the green light to try his plan In the 
garment Industry — men’s suits. Let’s quote 
again from the Huntley-Brinkley report, Just 
6 months later — NBC: Huntley-Brinkley Re- 
port, November 4, 1964: “The pioneer In the 
new profit system has been the suit factory, 
Bolshevichka. No more directives from the 
genius in the planning committee. Bol- 
shevlchka fills orders from retail stores like 
GtJM. That’s all. But it’s never been done 
before. The stores order what they think 
their customers want. Bolshevichka pro- 
duces. It, The order Is delivered to the store 
and the customers either buy It or they don’t. 
If (he merchandise doesn’t'move, the order 
Is cut or rescinded. Bolshevichka changes 
the .model, cuts the price, or does what any 
producer would do once he recognizes that 
lie depends on customers and that the cus- 
tomer fs’rlglvt. Since the new system began, 
. not,,a.slngle'B(>Isliev'lchka suit has had to go 
Into storage.' Production Is up. Profits are 
up. Which means more money for the work- 


ers. Such success depends entirely on cus- 
tomer acceptance of their product, so the 
Bolshevichka workers have a basic profit in- 
centive to satisfy the customers’ demand for 
quality.” 

Incidentally — and this is important — this 
didn’t, work at first because the clothing fac- 
tory couldn’t get satisfactory cloth from its 
suppliers, so Khrushchev pushed the new 
method onto them, too. There’s no stop- 
lng this, you see. And If Professor Liber- 
man has his way, substantially all of the 
Russian economy will be based solely on 
profits, determined on the basis of goods 
actually sold at retail. The single best Indi- 
cator of a firm’s performance will be per- 
cent of profits on Invested capital. (Sound 
familiar?) 

Well, Liberman is getting his way — fast. 
In the months since then, with the econo- 
mist Kosygin as Premier, the new scheme 
has been spreading rapidly. And, of course, 
we know that factory profits increase when 
customers are satisfied — through better 
service, quality, or price. So using profits to 
measure success In Russia will gradually im- 
prove the quality of all their production. In 
some fields this won’t take long at all. 

In that clothing factory, for example, 
bonus payments doubled In 2 months as the 
quality and profits Improved. In 6 months, 
the plant was running at full capacity as 
more and more customers wanted the Bol- 
shevichka brand name In their suite. Ob- 
viously, they needed some competition. So, 
by January 1, 1965, 400 more apparel factories 
had been switched to the profit system. 

Since then, papers, magazines, and TV 
have been full of reports about the new Rus- 
sian revolution. Let’s pick up a few ex- 
cerpts. 

Time, February 12, 1965, pages 23, 25, 28, 
29: 

“Russia's growing community of prag- 
matic, highly professional economists and 
engineers understands very clearly what has 
happened, and Is sure that It has the cure — 
even If much of it has to he borrowed from 
the capitalists. One editor proposed aboli- 
tion of Russia’s 50-percent consumer goods 
tax, argued that all Soviet revenues could 
be derived from a profits tax, once profit 
was made the universal indicator. 

“The manager of a giant construction 
complex even went so far as to use the 
phrase ‘supply and demand’ in pleading for 
a free-wheeling open market for consumer 
goods, admitting that It would necessitate 
major reliance on that old capitalist tech- 
nique of market research by firms. 

“Last month a Moscow economist proposed 
that the profit motive even be extended to 
agriculture. 

“Izvestla recently lamented that while the 
United States has 50 university-level busi- 
ness-management schools, Russia has none. 

“Liberman — When asked if he tries to 
inculcate his students with notions of 
profitability, he smiles and says, ‘Yes, but 
very carefully: I say that It Is my opinion, 
but there are many objections. I explain 
them all, and the students draw their own 
conclusions.’ ” 

Business Week, October 31, 1964, page 99: 

“Prices will be set by producers and re- 
tailers — not planners. Under the old system 
It took 6 to 12 months and the approval of 
nine different agencies to set a price on a 
new product. 

“Employment will be determined by man- 
agers who can expand or contract their labor 
force freely. Wages will probably still be set 
by the state, but plant directors will be 
allowed to increase wages up to 50 percent, 
out of profits, for good worker performance." 

Page 100: 

“There are risks as well as potential gains 
in the Soviet experiment. Healthy competi- 
tion will no doubt increase among factories 
for retail customers and among both fac- 
tories and retailers for the consumer. With 


competition will come a buildup of the mar- 
keting efforts that are already well under- 
way. 

“For the Russians, marketing expenditures 
are not such an easy pill to swallow; such 
‘wastes’ were once considered among the mis- 
fortunes reserved for capitalism. It now ap- 
pears that they are essential to any mass 
production-mass consumption economy.” 

Associated Press, March 27, 1965: 

“ ‘The biggest task now,’ said first Secre- 
tary Brezhnev, ‘is to * * * make a wider use 
of economic and moral Incentives in all sec- 
tions of production on collective and state 
farms, which should he allowed greater inde- 
pendence In their economic activities.’ ” 

Newsweek, February 18, 1965: 

“For Muscovites, long accustomed to only 
the meagerest selection of fresh produce in 
winter, the abundance available at the Cen- 
tral Peasant Market last week was a strange 
sight. 

“One peasant who arrived In Moscow last 
week told Newsweek correspondent Robert 
Korengold that he had traveled 2 days and 
2 nights from Baku, 2,200 miles away, and 
had laid out $24,42 for his train ticket. But 
he added, he expected to clear about $333 on 
the load of pears that he had brought with 
him. When a woman shopper exclaimed 
that 5 rubles ($5.55) was far too much to pay 
for a kilo of pears, the man from Baku re- 
torted: “It’s 6 rubles, lady, because you can’t 
get things like that here in winter.” 

“Behind this new march on Moscow lies 
a decision by the new team In the Kremlin. 
They have ruled that a peasant no longer 
needs written permission to bring hls wares 
to Moscow. In keeping with their tendency 
to favor economic policies that work re- 
gardless of whether they coincide with Marx- 
ist dogma, Russia’s new rulers are apparently 
willing to tolerate an expanded private trade 
in food. 

“As for the Moscow housewife, she’s ap- 
parently delighted with all the fruits and 
vegetables now available. Said one Muscov- 
ite shopper : ‘Maybe if this system works and 
the peasants keep producing, we will have 
so much that the prices will go down,' ” 

New York Times, March 28, 1965 : 

“Last December 9, Premier Kosygin casual- 
ty announced, as though it were the most 
natural thing In the world, ‘We shall proceed 
toward planning on the basis of orders 
placed by consumers in all branches of the 
national economy,’ ” 

Central planning also involved a lot of 
change of plant managers who were moved 
around like civil servants during a reduc- 
tion In force. The “first in line” got the 
Job regardless of training or ability. Now 
they are throwing that out. Merit will be 
the basis for promotion, they say. 

You can see how far things have gone 
when you realize that profits can now In- 
crease “bonuses” of workers by 40 percent 
and of managers by 60 percent, automati- 
cally, and the workers’ bonuses can be “ad- 
justed” by management. “Supply and 
demand, market research, business schools, 
free prices, hire and fire authority, arbitrary 
bonuses out of profits, merit promotions, 
competition, marketing efforts, economic 
policies that work.” When you gather all 
those words together the jigsaw puzzle be- 
gins to take shape. 

So remember, when you read in the papers 
about another way in which the Soviets are 
"copying” the West, they aren’t exactly. This 
is no longer reluctant “copying” of Isolated 
intances, they are simply following and 
expanding — rapidly — their new way of life. 

Now, I could go on. There are more and 
more examples. 

But the cat’s out of the bag. The Rus- 
sians have discovered our secret weapon. 

No kidding. 

So they’ve -revolted again. This time It 
will work. 
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Pravda hag announced a true truth: That 
nothing really happens until somebody buys 
something. 

That, once out of hunger, they don’t buy 
until they want to buy — and that business- 
men who make them want to buy, legiti- 
mately, with attractive, high quality prod- 
ucts and persuasive salesmen, are the heart 
of progress. 

That, by and large, for most things, central 
planning, socialistic systems work for con- 
servation — like parks — and protection — like 
the military and the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration and social security but they're not 
much, good for prograss. And in the world 
wc’rb }p, we progress or die. 

Progress requires an economic system that 
Is market-oriented, profit-motivated (some 
Incentive; usually but not necessarily money, 
of course) , competitive, with decentralized, 
Independent management. 

This is the biggest Joke on American 
party line followers In 100 years. I wish 
Mark Twain were still alive. He’d love this. 

Can’t you see the bearded party line pick- 
ets in Times Square carrying signs that 
shout: “Up with profit; down with central 
planning,” "We want piecework now.” 

Of course, the Russians may flub this 
second chance. Politicians and politics can 
ruin any economic system, and In Russia 
this would be easy because the state — that 
Is, the Communist Party— is the sole stock- 
holder. 

But there’s no guarantee that even dedi- 
cated Communists will let this chance go 
by. The turnabout has been and is bound 
to be so dramatic that they’ll think twice 
before they -fire a good market-oriented 
manager. 

Progress doesn’t require private ownership 
of the tools of production, anyway. Freedom 
may, but not progress. 

Prosperity doesn't know the difference be- 
tween the state taking half the profits in 
taxes and giving half the profits in bonuses, 
as long as management is being measured 
by return on Investment. 

(Management that’s free to make a legiti- 
mate profit Is the key. Ansco film kept very 
competitive for 20 years even though the 
U.S. Government owned all the stock * * * 
just as competitive as if a million stock- 
holders had owned it.) 

The government let General Aniline’s man- 
agement run the show as long as the “return 
on investment” stayed up, and that’s what 
Russia’s talking about. 

Assuming that Russian leadership will be 
satisfied with the prosperity that the new 
system is. sure to bring and will act pretty 
much like other stockholders, pretty soon 
the major difference in our two economic sys- 
tems may be the words "capitalism” and 
“communism.” 

The important points are : 

1. This old-fashioned market-oriented 
American system will work • * * even if it’s 
called the new Liberman plan * * * no mat- 
ter who owns the stock, as long as the mana- 
gers are measured on profits, not politics (or 
even, as we know here in America, on a little 
of both) and the workers get bonuses, or 
raises, for making goods that sell. 

2. Russia, if she keeps this up * * * (and 
how can they put the chicken back in the 
egg?) * * * Russia will grow productive, 
strong and powerful. 

3. Once a country tastes the value of 
change and of the use of profitable new 
ideas, they won’t want to go back. Pros- 
perity keeps men in office. Next thing for 
the Russians to Invent is the Installment 
plan — consumer credit — and that won’t be 
long now. 

4. The Russians aren’t “copying” bits and 
pieces of “Western methods” any more. 
What we see in the papers is not evidence of 
reluctant imitation but of the growth of 


their own new total system. There’s a sub- 
tle and Important difference. 

The satellites are In on this, too. Fact is, 
some of them are way ahead. 

Czechoslovakia has decentralized authority 
and has shifted from plan- fulfillment to 
profits as a measure of managerial success. 
They call it “gross value realize,” but as one 
Czech interviewed on TV recently said, “What 
counts is whether you sell the stuff and can 
do it at a profit.” 

Hungary has profit sharing and — hang on 
to your hats — the payment of interest on 
capital. The prime rate is 5 percent. 

There’s another bit of termite-steel. In- 
terest is even worse than advertising to 
Marxists. Better keep your eye on Hungary. 

Or Yugoslavia. 

Yugoslavia, it turns out, has been on the 
profit system for quite awhile. In fact, they 
have actual stockholders, although only the 
workers themselves own the stock in the 
factory. Nevertheless, they’ve gone so far 
that a factory can go broke and all the man- 
agement people lose their Jobs if they fail to 
make a profit. 

That’s incentive. 

And things are rapidly getting worse for 
Marx and Lenin. 

By now, according to reports from a mem- 
ber of a recent trade mission, 85 percent of 
all arable land In Yugoslavia is back in pri- 
vate hands, and any business employing five 
or fewer people can be privately owned. 

There’s no income tax on the first million 
dinars, with a 50-percent maximum tax. 

They still call that "communism” in Yugo- 
slavia. Wh§,t would you call it? 

Even East Germany is talking about it. 
Brand-name advertisements are appearing 
on the billboard kiosks here and there. 

And you know how industrious the Ger- 
mans are. If they are allowed to be effective, 
they have a tendency to be. 

If they eat well and have choices — as you 
always do in a market-oriented, profit-moti- 
vated economy — then many won’t be so des- 
perate to leave East Germany. Business- 
men, salesmen, marketing men and advertis- 
ing men will pop up everywhere. 

When that happens — for better or worse — 
the wall will come tumbling down. 

Obviously, this tremendous 180° change in 
the Soviet economic system calls for a re- 
examination (not necessarily a change but 
a reexamination) of our attitudes and Amer- 
ican foreign policy. 

I warned you at the beginning that I was 
not going to assume that this change In eco- 
nomic theory would make Russia a bosom 
pal of the United States. Neither can I as- 
sume that it will make her more of an enemy. 
But in a way, the question of what to do 
about Russia’s coming economic might is 
more perplexing than the what to do about 
the Chinese bomb * * * because we know the 
bomb Is evil as far as we are concerned, and 
we can’t be sure whether Russia will use the 
atomic power of profits as a friend or as 
a foe. 

Of course, some folks say that we’ve been 
drifting toward Government control, cen- 
tral planning, and deproflting of American 
business and Government support of non- 
productive nonworkers to the point where it 
won’t be long until we cross systems with 
Russia and change sides. Wouldn’t that be 
something. And It could happen. 

Certainly, we’ve Just about wiped out pro- 
duction incentive pay only to find Russia 
thriving on it. Would our unions accept a 
40 percent “you get it only if your produc- 
tion sells" bonus and “management discre- 
tion”? 

And, honest now, that Czech on TV said, 
“We in Czechoslovakia now believe (get this) 
that “what is good for society is also good 
for the Individual company; and what Is good 
for the Individual company is good for so- 
ciety.” 


Ever hear anything like that before? 
When an American said that he almost got 
Jeered out of the President’s Cabinet. 

Surely we want to avoid that switchover. 

But we’ll have to watch our step. 

For Russia Is now on the right track, eco- 
nomically. 

And we know that Russians are smart and 
capable, as well as clever, so there's no need 
for us to underestimate them. 

They’re wise to central planning and state- 
supported nonworkers by now — they've had 
a go at It. Forty long say years of It. Boy, 
how they must regret those wasted years. 

Will they glorify Initiative, profit, bonus, 
work, self-improvement, personal responsi- 
bility, opportunity, salesmanship * * * and 
start spreading wealth the “American” way? 

I think the odds are at least 80 to 20 that 
they will. 

Well, you make the U.S. foreign policy. 
How are you going to react? 

Do you want to encourage Russia toward 
a high-powered, highly motivated economic 
system? Should we show her how to build 
her market-oriented economy now that she’s 
willing to listen? 

Or, If we have any Influence, should we try 
to talk her out of this “profitable idea”? 

She’ll be asking * * * wanting to know how 
American salesmen do it. Asking for sales 
and advertising know-how. 

Will encouragement and help just be aid- 
ing the enemy * * * or will it be man’s last 
, great hope ? 

What will happen if we do drift toward 
a Government-controlled central-planning, 
nonincentive, state support for nonworkers, 
system * * * until we cross the Russian drive 
toward their new, effective, decentralized, in- 
centive, more-pay-for-more-effective-work 
system? 

Will we then become the second most 
powerful nation in the world, economically? 

Is this how they hope to “bury” us — with 
our own discarded weapons? 

You make policy In the United States. 
What do you think? 


Cuban Refugees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 

OF FLORIDA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday , October 22, 1965 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, last week 
I called upon the appropriate committees 
of Congress to insure that any agree- 
ment between Cuba and the United 
States on the entry of Cuban refugees 
into this country must contain certain 
conditions and safeguards for the south 
Florida area as well as the United States. 

The response to that speech, Mr. 
Speaker, has been most gratifying. The 
chairmen of the appropriate subcommit- 
tees have assured me of their full con- 
sideration. Already the House Foreign 
Affairs Subcommittee on In ter- Ameri- 
can Affairs has held hearings. 

Especially gratifying to me and to all 
the people of south Florida has been the 
expression by people in all parts of the 
United States of a willingness to assume 
both this privilege and the burden of 
additional thousands of Cuban refugees. 

Congress has recognized that the ref- 
ugee problem is a national one, and I am 
happy that in this case it so ably reflects 
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must be counted as jobless when, they lose a 
job and search for another, the Department 
argues. 

“ There Is evidence, though, that any judg- 
ment of the seriousness of current unemploy- 
ment requires more than just an awareness 
of the over-all jobless rate. Interviews with 
more than 50 jobless individuals such as Mr. 
Anderson and Mrs. Barlta, at State unem- 
ployment offices and other spots In the 
Youngstown, Pittsburgh, and Erie, Pa., areas 
and talks with State and Federal employment 
specialists in a number of States suggest that 
hard-core unemployment is a much smaller 
problem than the Government’s official job- 
less figure would Indicate. 

-FEW ARE UNDER REAL STRAIN 

This survey Indicates that a large segment , 
of the ranks of the currently unemployed Is 
made up of persons only temporarily idle 
while between Jobs orjtiot seeking employ- 
ment In any more than a cursory manner. 
Another, sizable group includes wives, sons 
or daughters of the family breadwinner, who 
often don't have to support their families. 
Many others are people who find it difficult 
to get work because of old age, lack of train- 
ing, education or physical or emotional 
capability. 

A sampling of unemployed persons lh 
Youngstown and Erie turned up 34 family 
household heads out of work. Of these, 
only four had been jobless longer than 3 
months, or were actively looking for work 
and yvere without immediate prospects. 
Among 16 nonbreadwinners, only one wanted 
Work and hadn’t found it for some time. The 
rest were either laid .off seasonally, were be- 
tween Jobs, or Indicated they weren't under 
much strain to find another. OX the five who 
could be classed as hard-core unemployed, 
one was a heart patient and one an alcoholic 

Such a sampling itself can be misleading, 
of course, since such persons as the large 
number of teenagers In the market and the 
unemployed who’ve exhausted their State 
payments obviously don’t show up at State 
compensation offices. Nonetheless, nearly 
two-thirds of the Nation’s unemployed are 
coveted by such payments. And many'State 
employment officials say their over-all job- 
less rates are no longer cause for major con- 
cern. This gives evidence that the brisk 
economy Is, for how anyway, overcoming the 
effects of automation on employment. 

In Ohio, where the jobless rate is about 
3 percent Beman Pound, director of unem- 
ployment compensation, exclaims, “It’s al- 
most fantastic that you can get down this 
low In an industrial State. I don’t know 
What full employment Is, but this Is getting 
pretty close." 

The Journal survey turned up a good 
many persons even among jobless pay re- 
cipients who weren’t eager to find any Job 
Other than one they might be recalled to, and 
some none at all. 

Ope reason, for their lack of concern is that 
their Joblessness Is only temporary and not 
hurting too much financially^ TJ.S. long-term 
unemployment (16 weeks or more) was under 
1 percent at mid-September. State officials 
maintain that a considerable amount of 
short-term unemployment is inevitable as 
the result of such things as businesses clos- 
ing and new ones starting, seasonal fluctua- 
tions and other changes. 

. “I don’t want to take any job that isn’t 
better than' the one I had,” says a laid-off 
. machine operator at a toy factory in Erie. 
He was put out of work about 2(4 months 
earlier because of the plant’s seasonal close- 
down, but with full expectation of early re- 
call. Meanwhile, he has been subsisting on 
unemployment compensation. 

Many of the interviewed Jobseekers weren't 
overly eager to find work even though 
they had ho long-term prospects for get- 
ting employment. Mr. Anderson, the re- 
tired steel plant worker, is a case in point. 
He says he was forced to retire at 65 in 1963 
and couldn’t find a desirable Job afterward— 


one comparable to his $575-a-month mill 
position. 

“What the heck — they don’t bother with 
an old man — too many young fellows out 
looking for work,” Mr. Anderson snorts. He 
finally gave up seriously trying to find a 
Job, though he still makes some modest at- 
tempts, at least while drawing unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits. Those benefits, 
which lately ran about $85 a month, supple- 
mented $70 In pension from the steel mill, 
$124 in social security benefits and a $48- 
per-month veteran’s pension. The jobless 
pay ran out in June, but in September Mr. 
Anderson’s wife started drawing $46.50 
monthly in social security benefits of her 
own. “I really didn’t need a Job,” Mr. An- 
derson admits; his income and living ex- 
penses “run nip and tuck.” 

A retired storm window salesman inter- 
viewed in the Youngstown office of the State 
bureau of unemployment compensation ex- 
presses a similar lack of fervor about seek- 
ing work. He says he spends 4 y 2 months 
every winter as a racetrack betting teller in 
Florida, then comes home to Youngstown 
and collects Jobless pay. “I’m 77 — I can’t 
get work here,” he explains. 

State employment offices and private agen- 
cies cite numerous Instances of jobs going 
begging either because many persons ostensi- 
bly in the labor force don’t particularly want 
a job or are too selective in what they’ll ac- 
cept— as to pay or type of work. State un- 
employment officials in New York City report 
difficulty in filling such relatively unattrac- 
tive and low-paying jobs as shirt-pressers in 
dry cleaning shops. And “thousands” of 
employable young persons in the Philadel- 
phia area are “not only not work-oriented, 
but hardly even trying to find work,” ac- 
cording to Jack Brown, executive director of 
Pennsylvania's Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity. 

SOME JOBS SNUBBED 

Employment agencies say that many per- 
sons who once would have filled domestic- 
help positions now turn up their noses at be- 
ing cooks, cleaning women, or maids, causing 
a surplus of such jobs. Servants willing to 
live in the homes where they work are espe- 
cially hard to find, agencies say. 

Part of the problem of heavy Negro unem- 
ployment, Jobless experts add, is that Negroes 
no longer are willing to fill the menial Jobs 
that they traditionally have held. The civil 
rights movement of the last few years has 
helped foster a resentment toward such work, 
they say, and the low pay of many such jobs 
often doesn’t offer enough attraction to Ne- 
groes who are already getting relief benefits. 

Harry King, a 40-year-old Negro who for- 
merly drew $1.75 an hour washing windows 
of high-rise buildings, lost his job last sum- 
mer when the washing concern folded. He’s 
been taking in $100 a month, often less, by 
odd painting Jobs. He also gets $41.50 twice 
a month on relief. Standing on a street cor- 
ner in Pittsburgh’s Hill district, a Negro 
ghetto, Mr. King makes it clear that he 
doesn’t want any job that pays under $70 a 
week. “What’s the sense of my taking a 
job for less?” he asks. “By the time I pay 
carfare and my rent, I’ve got nothing left. 
Very few people mind working, but they’d 
like to get something for it.” 

There are also a number of jobless persons 
who want work and probably could find it if 
they were willing or able to move to get avail- 
able Jobs. When a major steel company in- 
terviewed over 1,200 men laid off when Stude- 
baker Corp. closed its South Bend, Ind., plant 
in an attempt to fill openings for steelwork- 
ers at a mill about 50 miles away, only 3 
ended up being hired. 

“I would have said that everybody we in- 
terviewed was suitable — we’d have taken 
them, but they didn’t take us,” comments an 
official of the steel company. 

Many Jobless persons, to be sure, are seri- 
ous about wanting work. But, it is also 
clear, an important segment of that group 


isn’t in dire need of Jobs and their inclusion 
in Government statistics on the unemployed 
app§^rs to jpaint an unduly gloomy picture. 

. C 



IAN REFUGEE SITUATION 


(Mr. HARVEY of Indiana (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Broyhill of North Caro- 
lina) was granted permission to extend 
his remarks at this point in the Record 
and to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, on my monthly radio-TV 
broadcast, which goes back to my con- 
gressional district in Indiana, I had as 
my guest yesterday my good friend and 
colleague, Congressman Paul Rogers of 
Florida. 

Because of Mr. Rogers’ interest and 
understanding of the Cuban refugee sit- 
uation and, since he represents a section 
of south Florida, it is my feeling that the 
Congress and the Nation should be inter- 
ested in Congressman Rogers’ observa- 
tions. 

During our discussion, I am happy to 
say. Congressman Rogers offered many 
enlightening observations; however, one 
of the most important referred to the 
fact that Castro unilaterally initiated the 
recent sending of refugees to our shores, 
without the consideration or the release 
of hostages or political prisoners. 

Mr. Rogers went on to say that it is 
indeed a pitiful sight to see these people 
landing on our shores in boats of all 
kinds. It was also mentioned that it is 
unfortunate the Organization of Amer- 
ican States has not been invited to play 
a more predominant role in the final 
determination of the fate of these people. 

As a Congressman from the Midwest 
it seems appropriate to remind my col- 
leagues that this problem is not a local- 
ized problem, affecting only Florida, but 
it is a national problem involving 
security. 

The fact remains that our intelligence 
sources were caught completely off guard 
by Castro’s announcement and the prob- 
lem of screening processes — which must 
necessarily go on to insure that Castro 
is not planting agents in the United 
States — is a real difficult one which I 
believe the Congress should concern it- 
self with. With Cuba now a Communist 
satellite in our hemisphere every pre- 
caution must be taken to insure the 
authenticity of these refugees. 

Insofar as the reuniting of families is 
concerned, there is no question about the 
justifiable humanitarian side of this 
problem. We owe the State of Florida 
our applause for what she is doing for 
these people; however, as it relates to 
the Nation, it seems in order to remind 
the Nation of the Communist doctrine 
as it tries to infiltrate and conquer from 
within. 

Again, my thanks to Congressman 
Rogers for sharing his valuable time 
with me and the people of the 10th Con- 
gressional District in Indiana. 


PROPOSAL TO MAKE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA PART OF THE STATE 
OF MARYLAND 

(Mr. BETTS (at the request of Mr. 
Broyhill of North Carolina) was granted 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
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dtili, would train at the same time for the 
HEW Job. not with company X, but with 
. dfflMpany Y. Of course, company X should 
not be charged with the cost of the rettaln- 
lng from which It derives no economic bene- 
fit .jBqwexer, It would be relatively easy to 
iStjip "the mechanism whereby the costs of 
retraining could be borne by the ultimate 
ueif. Furthermore, the Federal tax laws In- 
hibit, Instead of encourage, the mobility and 
flexibility of labor which are so vital in 
coping with frictional and structural unem- 
ployment. 

Probably the reality most often overlooked 
Is that the displaced worker frequently is 
not the one best suited to be trained^ to 
take on the newly created job. The obsolete 
Jobs tend to be considerably Inferior to the 
Jobs newly created by automation. Further- 
more, the Jobs going begging today are jobs 
which demand skills higher than the na- 
tional average of skills. The process of train- 
ing for the high skills in demand usually 
requires that a person holding down a good 
job upgrade his skill in order to prepare for 
the new and better job. His old job then 
becomes available for someone below him in 
the ladder of skills, who will upgrade his 
skill in a similar and simultaneous manner 
through night school or on-the-job training. 
Meeting the changes demanded by automa- 
tion requires a massive and constant up- 
grading process all along society's ladder of 
skills. 

A person holding down a job which Is 
too easy for him does a disservice to himself, 
to society, and to the person with less natural 
abilities who could be doing the less demand- 
ing job. For example, a person with two arms 
who preempts a job which a one-armed man 
might do and who refuses to undertake an 
available job which requires two arms 
thwarts the upgrading process which auto- 
mation demands. 

Finally, I would observe that possibly we 
face a problem which has never before been 
presented to us quite so clearly. Yet It Is 
an age-old problem. With the continued 
upgrading of skills and with greater em- 
phasis upon brain instead of brawn, those 
who were born with very limited mental 
talents could be phased out of the labor 
market. Throughout much of history the 
person deficient in brawn tended to be an 
economic drone. A similar situation may 
now be developing with regard to those en- 
dowed with very limited mental capacities. 
However, I believe that by a system of proper 
Job analysis we can find a sufficient number 
of economically sound jobs which persons of 
limited IQ can perform. Even many of 
those we presently institutionalize can per- 
form useful tasks during a period of cyber- 
nation. After all, a human brain with a 
60 IQ is still a much more versatile and 
usable thinking apparatus, particularly with 
regard to dealing with variables, then the 
most talented computer. 


MANY IN UNEMPLOYMENT COUNT 
DO NOT COUNT 

(Mr. CURTIS (at the request of Mr. 
Broyhill of North Carolina) was 
granted permission to extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recobd and 
to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
ministration places a strong emphasis on 
reducing the unemployment rate to an 
arbitrarily defined level. This level is 
now set at 4 percent of the work force 
as measured by our present Bureau of 
Labor Statistics — BLS, The administra- 
tion seems to forget that our unemploy- 
ment statistical series gives us at best a 
very crude indication of real unemploy- 
ment. Criticism comes from opposite 


sides, one side arguing from time to time 
that the series underestimates real un- 
employment, the other side arguing that 
it overestimates real unemployment. My 
UWh Judgment is that probably both sides 
are correct. When we are in an economic 
downturn the series tends to underesti- 
mate and in periods of economic upturn 
it overestimates. 

A recent survey conducted by the Wall 
Street Journal indicates that the present 
estimate of unemployment, 4.4 percent 
of the work force in September, is un- 
realistically high and that determina- 
tion of the real significance of the pres- 
ent level of unemployment requires more 
than just an awareness of the overall 
jobless rate. The survey concluded that 
a large segment of the group presently 
labeled “unemployed” is made up of per- 
sons only temporarily idle while between 
jobs or not seeking employment in any 
more than a cursory manner. Another 
sizable portion includes wives, sons, or 
daughters of the family breadwinner. 
These unemployed often do not need 
work to support their families. Many 
others are people who find it difficult to 
get work because of old age, lack of train- 
ing, education or physical or emotional 
capability. 

There is a further sign that unem- 
ployment may not be as bad as the sta- 
tistical sampling leads us to believe. 
State employment offices and private 
agencies cite numerous instances of jobs 
going begging either because many per- 
sons ostensibly in the labor force do not 
really want a job or are too selective in 
what pay or type of work they will se- 
lect. What is true, I believe, is that there 
is a high incidence of people not work- 
ing in our society, not working because 
of lack or incentive or lack of skills, not 
because of a lack of jobs. Not working 
is not the same as unemployed as de- 
fined in our BLS unemployment sta- 
tistics. 

The proof of this important fact lies in 
a statistical series to which too little 
attention has been paid; namely, the 
“Labor Force Participation Rate.” In 
1964 that rate was 57.4 percent, the low- 
est since 1947. The rate in 1956 was 59.3 
percent, and averaged 58,54 percent for 
the decade 1951-60. The average for 
the first 4 years of this decade 1961-64 is 
57.51 percent. If the labor force par- 
ticipation rate in 1964 was 59.3 percent 
as it was in 1956, and not 57.4 percent, 
2,548,717 more, men and women would 
havfe been in the labor force. Attention 
is directed to the following : 

Labor force participation rate 

Percent 


1947- 

1943. 

1949. 

1950. 

1951. 

1952- 

1953- 
1934. 

1955- 

1956- 

1957- 

1958- 
1959. 
1930- 
1931. 
1962. 
1963- 
1964_ 


57.4 

57.9 
58.0 

58.4 

58.9 
58. 8 
58. 5 

58.4 
58. 7 

59.3 
58. 7 

53.5 

58.3 

58.3 
58.0 

57.4 

57.3 

57.4 


For 1965 the monthly unadjusted fig- 
ures are: 

January 56.9 

February 56. 4 

March 66. 5 

April 56. 9 

May — 57.7 

June 69.3 

July 59.3 

I include this article from the October 
13 Wall Street Journal entitled “Who’s 
Still Jobless?” in the Record at this point. 
Who Is Still Jobless?- — Many in Govern- 
ment’s Count Are Not Under Strain To 

Work 

(By Albert R. Karr) 

Youngstown. — William J.. Anderson, 66, 
relaxes on a lounge chair on the front porch 
of his modest home here and relates how he 
retired as a steel plant millwright late in 
1963. He looked for a Job until his Ohio un- 
employment compensation ran out last June 
and since then has taken life easy. 

“I do not want to be tied down anymore — 
I worked since I was 10 years old and that 
was long enough,” he says. 

In nearby Hubbard, Ohio, Mrs. Kay Barita, 
62, leaves her chores in her paneled kitchen 
long enough to tell a visitor how she worked 
for 20 years until she was laid off at a meat 
packing factory last fall. For half a year she 
drew $42 a week in jobless pay, which came 
on top of her husband’s take-home pay of 
about $125 a week. She tried until recently 
to find a new job. Now, she says, “They have 
my name. If they need anybody, they can 
Just call me.” 

Mr. Anderson and Mrs. Barita are among a 
good many people throughout the United 
States who recently have been looking for a 
job. Also, like an unknown number of oth- 
ers, they haven’t been particularly eager to 
find work, are not in serious need of employ- 
ment and are not readily employable. 

Significantly, either one conceivably could 
have been counted as unemployed In the 
U.S. Government’s monthly survey of the 
Nation's work force and thus contributed to 
the sample on which Uncle Sam calculated 
the percent of the work force that is jobless. 
Any interviewees who say they are not work- 
ing and are looking for a Job are classed as 
unemployed. Yet neither Mr. Anderson nor 
Mrs. Barita would seem to fit most people’s 
notion of the “hard-core unemployed” — 
those desperate for Jobs who are searching 
for any means to keep themselves and their 
families clothed and fed. 

FIGURES UNDER FIRE 

How typical are people like Mr. Anderson 
and Mrs. Barita among the unemployed? 
No one knows for sure, partly because it is 
nearly impossible to say whether a particu- 
lar person really wants a Job and needs it. 
But there is a growing amount of criticism 
of use of the Government’s raw figures on the 
total unemployed. 

Administration officials were pleased that 
the official jobless rate dropped to 4.5 percent 
of the work force in mid-July, the lowest since 
1957, in the face of a seasonal Influx of teen- 
agers in the job market, and fell further to 
4.4 percent in mid-September. But they still 
express concern at even this much unemploy- 
ment In a record-shattering economy. 

Many of the critics say that the 4.4 per- 
cent figure Is unrealistically high and Is used 
wrongly to justify Government measures 
aimed at creating Jobs. Federal officials, 
while admitting their jobless estimate is an 
imperfect measure of unemployment, say 
that any alternative method might under- 
state or overstate the problem even more. 
So-called “secondary workers” such as teen- 
agers and married women are Included in 
the listing of unemployed, the Labor Depart- 
ment says, because they account for over 
one-fourth of all workers; if they’re to be 
counted as employed when working, they 
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point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr. BETTS. Mr, Speaker, only with 
the thought of trying to be helpful, I am 
offering a plan for the solution of the 
District of Columbia problem. In doing 
this, I make the following observations : 

First, pure home rule is difficult to re- 
solve because of a genuine constitutional 
question as well as the inability to solve 
the problem of financing; 

Second, representation by a nonvoting 
delegate is no representation at all; 

Third, giving the District two Senators 
and representation in the House on the 
basis of its population elevates it to the 
rank of a State when, as a matter of law 
and fact, it is only a city; and 

Fourth, it is, however, difficult to deny 
any community as large and important 
as the District of Columbia the right of 
representation in the Federal Congress. 
This is more justified than home rule. 
After all, representation is basic in our 
philosophy of government. 

I have therefore introduced a resolu- 
tion for a constitutional amendment 
providing that, for the purpose of rep- 
resentation in Congress, the District 
shall be considered a part of the State of 
Maryland. This would permit its local 
government to remain, as now, under the 
legislative control of Congress. But it 
would , provide representation- in the 
body which controls it. The two Mary- 
land Senators would represent both the 
State and the District and be elected by 
the voters of both the State and the 
District. The District of Columbia would 
be divided into congressional districts as 
if it were a part of Maryland and, for the 
purpose of redistricting, Maryland and 
the District would be considered together 
as if they were one State. 

This plan could not be classified as 
retrocession because nothing would be 
ceded to Maryland. It would leave the 
District just as it is, a Federal city under 
legislative control of Congress, but, at 
the same time give 1 its residents repre- 
sentation in Congress. 

Such a proposal does, however, con- 
flict with the 23d amendment, which 
treats the District as an entity. This 
difficulty is best overcome by repeal of 
the 23d amendment and inclusion of its 
provision in the new proposal. The 
resolution reads as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled ( two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the follow- 
ing article Is proposed as an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, which 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes as 
part of the Constitution only if ratified by 
the Congress. 

“Article — 

‘'Section 1. The twenty-third article of 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States is hereby repealed. 

“Sec. 2. For the purposes of representation 
in both Houses of the Congress and the ap- 
pointment of electors of President and Vice 
President, the District of Columbia shall be 
considered as part of the State of Maryland. 

"Sec. 3. Section 2 shall not take effect 
until the transmission by the President to 
the_ Congress of the, statement, as provided 
in section 2g .of ihe' Act.., of June 18, 1929 
(2 U.S.Cf. 2a) , showing the number of Rep- 
resentatives to which each State would be 


entitled following the next decennial census 
of the population after the ratification of 
this article." 


CONGRESSMAN CLEVELAND COM- 
MENTS ON RESULTS OF SECOND 

NEW HAMPSHIRE DISTRICT 

QUESTIONNAIRE 

(Mr. CLEVELAND (at the request of 
Mr. Broyhill of North Carolina) was 
granted permission to extend his re- 
marks at this -point in the Record and 
to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, for 
the third successive year, I have sent 
questionnaires to my constituents and 
wish to take this opportunity of present- 
ing the results to the House. I wish I 
could also share with my colleagues the 
many interesting and constructive com- 
ments which constituents returned with 
their answers but space limitations do 
not permit. 

The questionnaire was mailed general- 
ly to all postal patrons in my district last 
June. I believe the replies are an im- 
portant indication of how a large group 
of thoughtful citizens feel about some of 
the current issues facing the Nation. 

LUMP LEGISLATION 

Because so many of the legislative pro- 
posals of the Great Society come to us 
packaged in large omnibus bills contain- 
ing numerous, distinctly separate pro- 
grams under one attractive-sounding 
title, it proved difficult to frame questions 
that could be answered “yes” or “no.” 
. There is a growing tendency to legislate 
by lump and by label, a tendency I view 
with concern. This situation, however, 
provides no excuse for not asking the 
people how they feel on the issues and, 
although I do not always agree with my 
constituency — and cerainly all of them 
do not always agree with me — I think it 
is important to the cause of good gov- 
ernment that issues be discussed and 
ideas exchanged. 

In the following reporting of the re- 
sults, I have noted not only the “yes,” 
“no” and “not sure” tabulations but also 
the figures showing the number of 
blanks, which in some instances are sig- 
nificant. Question 9 (c) , for example, ap- 
parently was poorly drafted as indicated 
by the large number who did not answer 
it. 

DISTRICT switches on foreign aid 

Perhaps the most significant informa- 
tion provided by the results is the gen- 
eral disfavor now accorded by my dis- 
trict to the foreign aid program. My 
previous polls had not clearly indicated 
this. It is obvious that my constituents 
now feel that the foreign aid program 
should be carefully reevaluated and I 
agree. 

Before getting to the results, I want to 
comment briefly on my own positions on 
the questions. Many constituents who 
replied asked how I felt on these issues 
and I think they are entitled to know. 

CLEVELAND ANSWERS QUESTIONNAIRE 

I am on record as supporting U.S. 
policy generally in Vietnam and the 
Dominican Republic, although reserv- 
ing, of course, the right’ to criticize 
these policies when I think they are 


wrong. My chief criticism continues to 
be that our Government has not made 
our intentions to stand by our commit- 
ments clear enough. Such failures, in 
my opinion, have always encouraged 
miscalculations by aggressors. 

I voted again’ this year to continue the 
foreign aid program, although I voted 
for the moderate cuts that were made 
and voted, also, against continuing aid 
to Indonesia and Egypt, and countries 
trading with North Vietnam. 

AGAINST REPEAL OF 14(b) 

I voted against repeal of section 14(b) 
of the Taft-Hartley Labor Act. I sup- 
ported the voting rights bill, after first 
cosponsoring and voting for the broad- 
er, more equitable Republican alterna- 
tive, which, among- other things, would 
have retained literacy tests where not 
clearly discriminatory. Also, I voted for 
the clean elections amendment proposed 
by Republicans to help insure that bal- 
lots are honestly cast and counted. 

I have long favored increasing a Con- 
gressman’s term from 2 to 4 years, but 
only if there is added a limit on the 
number of terms that a Congressman 
can serve consecutively. 

GUN CONTROL LEGISLATION 

Although I strongly oppose Senator 
Dodd’s gun control bill (S. 1592) because 
it goes too far. I do feel that strengthen- 
ing of Federal control over the distribu- 
tion of firearms is in order. I will sup- 
port legislation that bans the shipment 
across State lines of mail-order weapons 
to those under 18 and to persons with 
felony convictions. I would support 
Federal control over the transportation 
of concealed firearms, and I would sup- 
port legislation to impose increased pen- 
alties for crimes involving the misuse of 
firearms, and legislation to curb the flood 
of foreign firearms that are being 
dumped here. In my opinion, the fore- 
going objectives can be obtained without 
denying ownership of firearms to Amer- 
ican citizens of good repute using them 
for lawful purposes. Legitimate gun 
dealers, hobbyists and sportsmen need 
not be penalized nor should any legisla- 
tion be permitted to infringe on a citi- 
zen’s right to keep and bear arms as 
guaranteed by the second amendment to 
the U.S. Constitution. 

NEW DEPARTMENT FARM SUBSIDIES— 

IMMIGRATION 

I voted against creating the new Cabi- 
net-level Department of Housing and 
Urban Affairs, supporting instead the 
Republican proposal to create a new of- 
fice of Housing in the Executive Office of 
the President. This would have done 
the job more efficiently, I believe, and 
was far more comprehensive. I strongly 
favor limiting the dollar amount of sub- 
sidies that could be paid to any one farm 
or farmer. Evidence from governmental 
sources shows that Federal farm subsid- 
ies are going to large farm operations 
in disproportionate amounts while the 
small farmer is not being helped. 

I voted for the new immigration law, 
the chief purposes of which are to permit 
the reuniting of families, the entry of 
persons with needed skills, and the abo- 
lition of the outmoded national origins 
quota systems. 
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DRAFT IMPORTS REFORMS NEEDED 

I oppose ending the military draft but 
favor a revision of procedures to guar- 
antee fairer and more equitable treat- 
ment for all young men. 

I favor Federal income tax exemptions 
or credits for the cost of higher educa- 
tion and have introduced legislation to 
accomplish this purpose. 

I favor quantitative restrictions or 
agreed upon quotas to limit imports of 


woolen products as promised by the Ad- 
ministration for 4 years, and also re- 
strictions and quotas for other imports 
of a similar nature. Beyond that, I have 
long advocated a general reform of the 
U.S. tariff schedule so that the rates of 
duties will reflect the differing wage rates 
in foreign countries shipping goods to us. 
New rates should also reflect those cases 
where the manufacturing of goods being 
shipped to the United States is being sub- 

Questionnaire results 


sidized by foreign governments. The 
purpose of such rates would not be pro- 
tectionism in the traditional sense. The 
purpose would be to establish more equi- 
table conditions of international competi- 
tion, orderly marketing, expanded for- 
eign trade, and improved standards of 
living for all. 

I voted against the administration’s 
rent-subsidy plan. 


In general, do you favor — 

1. U.S. policy in Vietnam? — 

2. U.S. policy in the Dominican Republic?- 

3. Continuing the foreign aid program?- — — 

4. Continuing aid to Indonesia and Egypt?- ------ ----- — 

5. Repeal of sec. 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act which allows States to pass right-to-work laws? 

0. (a) Federal legislation to guarantee voting rights? 

(h) Retaining literacy tests where these are not discriminatory and not ju^used to prevent Negroes from voting? 

(c) A “clean elections” amendment to insure a fair vote count? 

7. Increasing Congressmen’s terms from 2 to 4 years? 

8. Limiting the number of terms a Congressman can serve? - 

9. (a) Stronger Federal legislation to control sales of guns? — 

(b) Ending mail-order sales of all guns? - - 

(c) Limiting ban to concealed weapons, e.g., pistols? — — 

10. A new Cabinet-level Department to deal with public housing and urban affairs? ------ — 

11. A top limi t on subsidies paid to any one farmer or farm to spread benefits which now heavily favor big operators? 

12. Changing our present national origins system of immigration to permit entry of persons with needed skills regardless of na- 

tional origins? - - ---■ 

13. Permitting persons with close relatives in the United States to enter without regard to country of origin? 

14. Ending the military draft? - 

16. Federal tax exemptions or credits for costs of higher education?. - - - ---------- ----- 

16. Quantitative restrictions or agreed-upon quotas to limit imports of woolen products (as promised for the past 4 years;? — 

17. Restrictions on other imports of a similar nature? - - 7 -~- ■ -=>— --- r - 

18. President Johnson’s proposal to subsidize rent for low-income families in lieu of additional public housing/ 


Yes 

No 

Not sure 

Blank 

4, 416 

1, 556 

873 

198 

4, 699 

1, 101 

964 

218 

2, 602 

3,058 

1,003 

379 

780 

4,964 

1,045 

253 

1,713 

4,161 

872 

296 

6, 353 

1,072 

286 

331 

5, 880 

767 

235 

160 

6,126 

257 

418 

241 

3,999 

2,332 

590 

121 

2, 283 

4,097 

479 

183 

4, 176 

2,429 

301 

13(5 

3,869 

2,717 

307 

149 

2,827 

2,692 

976 

548 

1,924 

3,876 

1,096 

140 

5, 880 

495 

443 

224 

3, 656 

2,540 

695 

151 

2, 493 

3, 455 

891 

203 

1,282 

6,097 

405 

258 

6, 088 

1, 336 

463 

155 

4, 496 

1, 267 

1, 077 

202 

4, 132 

1, 489 

1,170 

251 

1,628 

4,339 

962 

213 


'{ 

] 
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FURTHER COMMENT ON CONDI- 
HONS AT THE SALT LAKE CITY, 
UTAH, VETERANS’ ADMINISTRA- 
TION HOSPITAL 

(Mr. SAYLOR (at the request of Mr. 
Broyhill of North Carolina) was 
granted permission to extend his re- 
marks at this point In the Record and 
to Include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, Members 
will recall that on Tuesday, the 19th, 
I made reference in the Record and 
quoted a number of passages from an 
official report of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration concerning conditions at the Vet- 
erans’ Administration Hospital, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. May I emphasize 
that the report is an official VA report; 
it is not conclusions or findings on my 
part. 

This morning, I was visited by the 
Associate Deputy Administrator, the 
Deputy Chief Medical Director, and 
an Assistant Chief Medical Director, who 
presented me with the following state- 
ment on behalf of Dr. McNinch, the Chief 
Medical Director, which I ask unanimous 
consent to insert as a part of my re- 
marks at this point : 

Statement by Dr. Joseph H. McNinch, VA’s 
Chief Medical Director, on the Salt Lake 
City VA Hospital 

The recent publicity of alleged Irregulari- 
ties at the Salt Lake City VA Hospital was 
based on a report by VA’s own Internal audit 
service following an extensive audit of sta- 
tion activities. Such audits are conducted 
periodically within the VA organization as a 
sound management device to assure the ade- 
quacy of personnel and programs. 

A followup study of the report by our De- 
partment of Medicine and Surgery generally 
supported the findings of the internal audit 
service, and corrective action has been taken. 


I am satisfied personally that the hospital 
Is rendering excellent medical care to sick 
and disabled veterans, and that the adminis- 
trative laxities that were uncovered have been 
ended. 

By far the most serious of the allegations 
was that resident physicians had refused a 
nurse’s request to check the condition of a 
patient she believed to be seriously 111. The 
hospital director confirmed this allegation, 
and reported that It involved Isolated inci- 
dents on just one of the many wards at the 
hospital — a geriatric ward. Partly to blame 
was a misunderstanding between the psy- 
chiatric service and the medical service as 
to supervisory responsibility for the geriatric 
ward. 

The officer-of-the-day physician deter- 
mined to be primarily responsible for non- 
response to the nurse's request was repri- 
manded by the hospital chief of staff the day 
Immediately following the first Incident. 
When the same resident physician — who has 
since left VA’s employ — again failed to re- 
spond In a similar situation, the patient was 
seen in a matter of minutes by another 
physician. Although some irregularities In- 
cluded In the audit report required further 
Investigation and confirmation, I considered 
the failure of physicians to respond to call 
so serious that, when I received the audit re- 
port, I took Immediate action to require the 
director to take measures to assure there 
would be no repetition of such incidents. I 
have received assurances that there will be 
none. 

On October 12, the Administrator of Vet- 
erans' Affairs approved disciplinary actions 
recommended by me In connection with the 
total report on the hospital. These actions, 
which are now being carried out, will be 
noted In the official records for each of staff 
members Involved. 

Mr. Speaker, I also insert as a part of 
my remarks the text of letters presented, 
to me by officials of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration at their conference previ- 
ously referred to; 


August 30, 1965, 

Hospital Director, 

VA Hospital, 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Bear : I have had presented to me the 

report of Internal audit that was conducted 
at your station from May 19 to July 23. This 
report has some 210 recommendations. 
These are not yet fully staffed out because 
of the brief time that has elapsed since 
receipt. 

There are three Items which do not need 
further staff work to announce my positive 
position. I want my positive position to be 
known to you and I desire that you make 
this position crystal clear to every member 
of your professional staff. 

Item 1 : It Is set forth In the audit report 
(p. VI1I-2) that “some service chiefs state 
that their primary responsibility Is to the 
teaching program first, research second, and 
the care of the veteran third.” Nothing: 
could be farther from the truth. I have on. 
many occasions stated In strong language 
that the primary mission of DM & S Is the 
care and treatment of the veteran patient. 
It Is for the purpose of strengthening our 
medical competency to achieve this goal that 
we engage In the most worthwhile activities 
of research and teaching. It does the VA. 
medical program Irreparable damage to have 
members of the professional staff disseminate 
such 111 conceived and fallacious views. You 
are directed to take immediate steps to see 
that these staff members are properly 
oriented to the mission of DM & S. 

Item 2: I am most distressed to read in 
the Internal audit report (p. VIII 4-5) about 
the difficulties that your station 1 b experienc- 
ing in getting proper OD coverage of the 
geriatric ward. It is Inconceivable that 
physicians will refuse to respond to emer- 
gency calls from nurses who are caring for 
these patients as apparently Is occurring at 
your station. Has the age of specialization, 
advanced (regressed) to that degree that 
specialists have relinquished their profes- 
sional and moral obligations to the sufferer, 
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Let's wait and see * ‘ * and hope that, in 
reasonable time arid in spite of summer, 
there soon Jflll be action for a more beauti- 
ful Seattle. ' 


^CXXB ^N FOCUS 
Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, an ar- 
ticulate and dedicated Harvard-trained 
Cuban exile. Dr. Nestor Carbonell, Jr., 
delivered a speech early this year which 
escaped the attention of the Nation’s 
press. Dr. Carbonell addressed the 
Second Annual Conference on Latin 
American Affairs at Princeton University 
on April 24, 1965. His four-part speech 
was entitled, “Cuba in Focus.” I rec- 
ommend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues and readers of the Record and 
ask that it be printed in the body of the 
Record. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Cuba in Focus 

(Address delivered by Dr. Nestor Carbonell, 
Jr., at the Second' Annual Conference on 
Latin American Affairs, Princeton Univer- 
sity, on April 24, 1965) 

1 , TRUTHS VERSUS FALLACIES 
I welcome this opportunity to participate 
in this seminar on. Cuba, organized under the 
auspices of a leading university which pro- 
motes the exchange of ideas, the confronta- 
tion of opinions, in an atmosphere of free- 
dom and respect for all. 

I value very highly the inalienable right to 
concur of dissent which we are exercising 
here today, for I come from a country where 
this right no longer exists. It has been 
abolished by a regime which boasts of having 
popular support, but does not dare to hold 
free elections; which claims to be fulfilling 
the economic and social needs, of the people 
of Cuba, but has had to ration food, clothing, 
and other essentials of human life. A regime 
Which promised to embrace the doctrine of 
humanism, but has resorted to purges, mas- 
sive arrests and deportations, and to the fir- 
ing squad. A regime which purported to 
convert the barracks of the Batista dictator- 
ship into schools, but has transformed the 
island into the second military power of this 
hemisphere. A regime which announced the 
mass distribution of private estates and 
farms among the peasants, but which instead 
created large State cooperatives, policed by 
the government arid opposed by an increas- 
ing number of peasants, whose resistance or 
lack of interest has determined a decline of 
more than 45 percent in the levels of agricul- 
tural production. A regime which raised the 
banner of national independence and self- 
deterriilnation, but has converted Cuba into 
a Soviet colony which threatens the peace 
and security of the hemisphere and disrupts 
the Alliance for Progress plans of economic 
development and social reforms for Latin 

America. 

a . HOW did it happen? 

You may still wonder how could this have 
happened to the freedom-loving ' people of 
Cuba; how could this Communist takeover 
■ have occurred only 90 miles off the coasts of 

a .jted States? The answer could be 
feed as follows : ' ', v ; 

Batiste .dictatorship weakened the 
democratic institutions and corrupted and 
demoralized the upper echelons of the army 
to the point where it collapsed when the 
dictator fled under the pressure exerted by 
national resistance and by the embargo upon 
sMpments of arms to Cuba decreed by the 
Cfov^rnment of the United States. 

Castro, entrenched in the mountains and 
portrayed as an evangelic redeemer by a 


formidable international propaganda ap- 
paratus, took advantage of the political 
vacuum which ensued. His promises of free- 
dom, honesty In public administration arid 
economic and social reforms under our 1940 
Constitution, were only intended to give him 
time to place his men in key posts and to 
lay the foundations of the Communist 
regime. 

When demagogic slogans did not suffice 
to calm the people of Cuba, the Castro regime 
resorted to class struggle and to the dis- 
semination of terror. Thousands of Cubans 
from all walks of life were either arrested, 
executed, or exiled. In spite of this, inter- 
nal resistance, which included sabotage in 
the cities and guerrillas in the mountains, 
began to undermine the regime, Then came 
the Bay of Pigs disaster which allowed Castro 
to defeat the invading forces and to capture 
many of the underground leaders who had 
not been informed of the details of the in- 
vasion. Notwithstanding this major defeat, 
internal resistance grew again, and it grew 
so powerful, that the Castro regime pierced 
the veil of Communist secrecy to secure the 
open and massive military aid from the So- 
viet bloc. 

Even though the captive people of Cuba 
have not received the corresponding support 
from the Americas, in accordance with the 
Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assist- 
ance, the struggle against Communist do- 
mination continues inside Cuba, and the 
ramifications of the conspiracy against the 
Castro regime have reached the upper strata 
of the army and the militia, which at this 
very moment are being subjected to another 
violent and indiscriminate purge. 

HI. WHY CUBA? 

Why was Cuba chosen by international 
communism as its launching pad for subver- 
sion and aggression in this hemisphere? A 
close look at the map of the Americas will 
give us the answer. From a geo-political 
standpoint, Cuba lies in the center of what 
has been called the American Mediterranean. 
Ever since its discovery by Columbus in 1492, 
Cuba has been regarded as a key to the new 
world. 

In connection with the strategic impor- 
tance of Cuba and the threat posed by its 
progressive fortification and subversive 
activities, a noted American strategist, Brig. 
Gen. J. D. Hlttle, stated the following: 

“Cuba stands astride the north-south sea 
lanes upon which the wartime survival and 
the economic well-being of the Americas de- 
pend. It commands the Caribbean and the 
Atlantic approaches to the Panama Canal.’' 

“The Russian takeover of Cuba constitutes 
the most significant strategic achievement of 
world communism since, the fall of mainland 
China in the Red orbit. What it means is 
that Russian communism has ieap-frogged 
NATO, jumped the Atlantic, which histori- 
cally has been our protecting moat, and 
established a bastion in the strategic heart of 
the Western Hemisphere.” (Congressional 
Record, Appendix*, July 25, 1963, pp. A4697- 
A4698.) 

The entire hemisphere, especially the Latin 
American republics, have suffered the lethal 
effects of the Communist takeover of Cuba, 
which is used as a training center for Latin 
American terrorists, as an arsenal which sup- 
plies arms and ammunitions to Communist 
guerrillas, primarily in Colombia, Venezuela, 
and Guatemala, and as headquarters for So- 
viet espionage, propaganda and infiltration 
In the Americas. 

Today, two and a half years after the Oc- 
tober missile crisis, the fortification of the 
Island continues under the direction of So- 
viet experts. Military installations are still 
being constructed or enlarged, some of them 
connected with reinforced caves and tunnels, 
or with the deep bays of Cuba. 

The Cuban underground has recently re- 


ported the arrival of a great variety of highly 
sensitive electronic equipment from the So- 
viet Union, supplementing those previously 
installed' in Cuba! It is very difficult to de- 
termine at this time the purpose or implica- 
tions of this electronic buildup. However, it 
is pertinent to recall that the Senate Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee of the United States 
disclosed not too long ago that "the potential 
exists to establish electronic warfare capa- 
bilities based on Cuba,” and that "potenti- 
ally, Cuba is a base from which the Soviets 
c.ould interdict our vital air and sea lanes. 
It can now be used for the air, sea, and elec- 
tronic surveillance of our military activities 
in the Southeast United States and the 
Caribbean." (Interim report on the Cuban 
military build-up issued by the Senate Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee, May 9, 1963.) 

IV. WHAT TO DO 

Faced with this grave challenge, what can 
we do? 

The majority of freedom-loving Cubans 
do not expect, nor desire to turn back the 
clock of history, but rather look to the fu- 
ture for opportunities to attain social and 
economic progress and political stability un- 
der freely elected governments. With this 
in our mind and in our heart, we shall con- 
tinue to exercise our inherent right to 
struggle against oppression. 

This right, which is also a solemn obliga- 
tion, shall not be relinquished now as it 
was not relinquished during the 30-year 
struggle against Spanish colonial rule. Re- 
sistance against the Cuban Communist re- 
gime shall continue through all possible 
means, Including sabotage, infiltration and 
psychological and guerrilla warfare; with 
full knowledge that the odds are now against 
us, but with the firm conviction that the 
will of our freedom-loving people shall ulti- 
mately prevail. 

Our objective is not only to recover our 
national Independence and our right to self- 
determination, but also to prevent a major 
world conflagration which would certainly 
ensue if international communism is allowed 
to endure in Cuba and to make new inroads 
upon Latin Amerlea. 

As we continue this bitter struggle, we 
trust that this great country will honor the 
1947 Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal 
Assistance and the 1962 Congressional Joint 
Resolution on Cuba, whereby the United 
States committed itself to “work with the 
Organization of American States and with 
freedom-loving Cubans to support the as- 
pirations of the Cuban people for self- 
determination.” 

From this powerful and generous country 
we expect the recognition of our belligerance 
and the aid consistent with its national in- 
terests and worldwide commitments. 

International communism cannot and will 
not separate us. In times of peril and in 
times of peace, in times of sorrow and in 
times of joy, in times of despair and in 
times of hope, we shall remain united. For 
Cuba and the United States are indissolubly 
linked by geography, history, and the com- 
mon Ideals of freedom and progress under 
God. " 


WATER SHORTAGES 
Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I have ad- 
dressed the Senate on several occasions 
during this session on the question of 
water shortages and the urgent need to 
increase our supplies of potable water. 
We must redouble our efforts in solving 
the problems of pollution. We must 
conserve our water through control of 
evaporation. We must experiment with 
weather modification in order to pro- 
vide more water. We must divert from 
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surplus areas to water deficient areas. 
We must desalinize our sea water and 
convert our brackish water into fresh, 
pure water. We must work with our 
neighbors to bring water from remote 
areas of the continent into the dry 
areas of this great North American Con- 
tinent. Today, I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to recent publications 
on water and suggest that they be read 
in full. 

The first is the October 23 issue of 
the Saturday Review which contains a 
series of articles under the general head- 
ing, “The Crisis in Water.” Since the 
articles are lengthy, I do not ask that 
they be reprinted in the Record, but I 
highly commend them for reading by my 
colleagues. I would hope that all of 
them could read the articles in there 
by Stewart Udall, Wallace Stegner, Glad- 
win Hill, and John Leer, as well as re- 
gional reports from various areas of our 
country. 

The second is an article that appears 
in the current issue of the U.S. News & 
World Report, and is an interview with 
General Cassidy, the Chief of the Army 
Engineers. I ask unanimous consent 
that the article in the U.S. News & World 
Report be printed at this point in the 
Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Water Problem: in United States— What 

Can Be Done About It: Interview With 

the Chief of the Army Corps of En- 
gineers 

(Note. — Is the United States running out 
01 water? Will water troubles keep getting 
worse? Isn’t there anything the country 
can do to assure adequate supplies of water, 
ready at the tap and free of pollution? What 
about floods? Can water problems be solved 
by trapping flood waters and then releasing 
them later when shortages threaten? These 
and related questions are on the minds of 
millions as water problems — drought, floods, 
pollution — "spread across the country. To 
get authoritative answers, U.S. News & World 
Report invited Lt. Gen. William P. Cassidy, 
Chief of Army Engineers, to its conference 
room for this interview with staff members.) 

Question. General Cassidy, as population 
Skyrockets on the east coast, on the west 
coast, and In other areas, is there to be a 
water problem of major proportions in this 
country? 

Answer. I would say that there are ma- 
jor water problems right now. There are 
parts of the United States, most of them In 
the West, where the balance between water 
supply and demand Is now and always has 
been precarious. And now In a part of the 
country where we have always thought of 
water as being abundant we are faced with a 
difficult problem. 

Question. Do you mean in the East? 

Answer. That’s right. 

Question. Is the problem In the East one 
of water supply or proper utilization, or both? 

Answer. Both. The drought has lasted for 
4 years. But, basically, there is sufficient 
water in the East—' both surface water and 
ground water. But some of the sources have 
become heavily polluted and are no longer 
usable. There Is pollution by Industry, pol- 
lution by municipalities, and there is salt- 
water pollution,. 

: All these things are going on In the East, 
where we see a metropolitan area taking 
shape that stretches all the way from Boston 
down to Norfolk. To meet the needs of this 
vast strip city In the future, we must spread 


out and have a fully planned program of 
water development. 

At the same time, we can’t overlook prob- 
lems that are developing all across the 
United States. Unless we get busy now, some 
parts of the country will face serious short- 
ages by 1980, because by then our demand for 
water Is going to double. And then demand 
will almost double again by the year 2000. 

Question. What should be done to assure 
all parts of the United States enough water 
in the future? 

Answer. Proper water management is the 
key. That means many things: pollution 
control and pollution abatement to protect 
the quality of water; transfer of water from 
one river basin to another; storage of heavy 
runoffs so that we prevent floods and, at the 
same time, save water for future use. Cer- 
tainly the drought in the East illustrates the 
need for proper water management. 

Question. Is the East going to face more 
severe shortages of water in the future than 
the West? 

Answer. Not if water use and development 
is managed properly. There is more water in 
the East than there is in the West, so that, 
cared for properly — and this very definitely 
means conservation and pollution control — 
the East can go a long time before it becomes 
as short as the West. 

Question. Where are the shortages most 
serious? 

Answer. The areas of most serious short- 
age, taking them by basins, are these; the 
upper Rio Grande and the Pecos; the south- 
ern California area, although the California 
water plan will go a long way toward solving 
that problem; the upper Missouri area. 

These are the areas that will suffer the 
earliest shortages, If we think of the way 
those areas would like to develop In the 
future. Their development may be limited 
by water shortages. 

Question. When you listed the basins 
which face the worst shortages, you didn’t 
mention the Delaware or the Hudson. Why 
not? 

Answer. We were talking about severe 
water shortages. That area is not short on 
water. It requires development and proper 
management. As you get out in the West, 
it becomes a question of amount of water 
potentially available for development. 

. WHAT THE EAST CAN DO — 

Question. Is the vast metropolitan area 
from Boston to Norfolk going to have to shift 
to some elaborate water plan such as the 
one In California? 

Answer. I think they will have to come 
to combined systems of water management. 
Now we have Individual systems of manage- 
ment. In northern New Jersey, for instance, 
there are many, many water companies. The 
problem there, if they’re going to continue 
to supply the growing area, is for those peo- 
ple to get together and acquire and manage 
water, so that they can alleviate the short- 
ages that might come in years of drought. 

Basically, the problem is In the size of the 
water-collecting agencies. They don’t have 
enough water within the area to run through 
a period of drought, so they’ll have to reach 
out for more water and for more storage of 
water. 

Question. Are there going to have to be 
more large dams and reservoirs in the East? 

Answer. Yes, there will have to more 
storage facilities and more development. 
There is a large amount of underground 
water In those States which can be tapped 
more heavily than it Is at present. There 
must be a great effort lu the Eastern States 
toward pollution control. This is one of 
their major problems. The water in many 
areas Is now unusable without very heavy 
treatment. 

Question. Take New York City. The Hud- 
son flows by with plenty of water in it, yet 
the city has a water problem. Why? 


Answer. Well, that has been mentioned 
quite often, but, if we go way back in history, 
we find that Henry Hudson was looking for 
fresh water as he sailed up the Hudson, but 
he found it was salt. The Hudson opposite 
New York City has a high salt content from 
the ocean. It isn’t until you get pretty well 
up the Hudson that you begin to get water 
fresh enough for use. You see, that river is 
tidal all the way to Albany. But the Hudson 
will not become a good watersupply stream 
until pollution is abated. 

Question. Where are new dams and reser- 
voirs needed in the East? 

Answer. Let's take the Delaware basin as 
one where we have a going project: 

Now, the Delaware serves a four-state area, 
and for many years the States tried to get to- 
gether to solve their water problems on the 
Delaware. 

A study by the Corps of Engineers was 
authorized, and took quite a few years to 
carry out. In order to prepare the compre- 
hensive plan it produced, we not only had to 
work with the States and get their full 
agreement on what would be done within the 
basin, but we had to work with all of the 
other Federal agencies concerned with water, 
so that we would come out with a truly 
comprehensive plan. The plan that has been 
worked out for the Delaware basin contem- 
plates many headwater developments, and it 
contemplates, also, major storage dams down 
lower in the valley. 

Question. By headwater development, do 
you mean dams on tributaries? 

Answer. On tributaries, and on some quite 
small tributaries. These run Into the hun- 
dreds, so that there will be the water stor- 
age in the upper areas and then major stor- 
age down in the lower basin. Toeks Island — 
near the Delaware Water Gap — is the largest 
one of these reservoirs. The proposed system 
of Federal reservoirs will provide a flow of a 
billion gallons a day from storage reservoirs 
during low-water periods. The total basin 
plan will provide almost double this supply. 

Question. Would it meet the current emer- 
gency? 

Answer. It would meet the current needs 
if the system were built. 

Question. How much is this plan going 
to cost, over all? 

Answer. The major Federal reservoirs 
called for by the plan will cost about a 
quarter of a billion dollars. To construct 
all of the reservoirs contemplated by the 
comprehensive plan will require expenditures 
exceeding a half billion. Additional large 
expenditures will be made for nonengineer- 
ing activities. 

Question. If the drought in the Northeast 
continues for another year or two, will that, 
part of the country face a crisis of disaster 
proportions? 

Answer. No, there is time to. head off dis- 
aster. For the Immediate future, if the 
drought continues, wells can be drilled to 
take care of northern New Jersey. Camden 
can probably take care of itself by drilling 
wells, too. Philadelphia could move its Del- 
aware River Intake upstream, or other meas- 
ures — such as releases of upstream water — 
could be taken to hold the salt water wedge 
below the present intake at Torresdale. 

Question. How about New York City? 

Answer. New York City will have to con- 
serve its water supply. I believe the city’s 
best solution to another year of drought is 
to begin to correct its water system so as to 
conserve all the water possible. I think water 
meters would help, too. 

For the long range in the Northeast, as: 
far as the Federal Government is concerned, 
we are expediting the Delaware project as 
much as we can. Here we’re talking on the 
order of 1969 and 1970. 

Question. Does desalting of water offer an 
alternative, or a supplement, to the kind of 
projects that you’ve been describing? 
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high school, In order to finance her tui- 
tion at "Knox College' in Galesburg, 111. 
After graduation from Knox College, in 
1859, Miss Scripps taught until 1866, 
When she joined her brother in Detroit to 
tfbrK forlhe Oetroit Tribune. The next 
ihOVCwfiS to Cleveland and then, finally, 
ffi California where" she lived for the rest 
of her' life. Thanks to Miss Scripps, the 
San Dlggo area Is generously endowed 
with university and hospital facilities, 

libraries and community centers. All of 

this amply illustrates her attention to 
environment arid education as crucial 
concerns 'of acominunity. 

The people of Rushville, HI., are in- 
debted to Ellen Browning Scripps for a 
community building and a park. Such 
gifts are infinitely greater than the cost 
of construction. They represent an in- 
exhaustible investment in the well-being 
of the town and of many generations of 
its people. I cart think of no finer me- 
morial to a noble and generous lady. 




TALKING SENSE ABOUT CUBA 
/ | N Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, not 
| 'iy too many days ago Cuban Premier Fidel 
Castro announced that he would permit 
a number of his countrymen to leave for 
the United States. It can be assumed 
that Castro apparently counted on using 
the people he betrayed as pawns in a 
propaganda game*. However , on Octo- 
ber 3, President Johnson announced the 
United States would offer sanctuary to 
the Cubans, in line with our traditional 
humanitarian policies. This entry must 
be handled on an orderly basis. I am 
sure that Castro, realizing the United 
States will require clear ground rules, is 

rioythesitating-. 

Certainly a cimtinuaflon of the Dun- 
kirk's tylc evacuation cannot be allowed. 
Greater Miami, which has already dem- 
onstrated its compassion by absorbing 
many thousands of Cuban exiles, under- 
standably does not know what to ex- 
pect. South Floridians and the Nation 
should get some answers and the United 
States should spell out its requirements. 

The Miami Herald has commented on 
the subject with cogency and restraint. 
I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial entitled, “Clear Up the Refugee 
Muddle” be inserted in the body of the 
Record at this point of my remarks. 

There being non objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

, , , Clear Ui> the Refugee Muddle 

The promise of Fidel* Castro to let his be- 
trayed people go has given tne United States 
an unparalleled opportunity. : " •’ 

' Properly handled, the bearded dictator’s 
abject failure will be demonstrated for all 
the world to see' end communism will be 
given a setback In this hemisphere from' 
which it can never rebound.' 

.-Sungled, It will give Castro a sharp propa- 
ganda weapbil' “td ‘ tighten his' control over a 
nation whose efcqKpfffy Is rotting. 

The misadvanetures of two groups of im- 
patient exiles whp 'tHed 'to rescue friends and 
relatives show how easily the. situation could 
bfeSungied"' 

.Qnc group engaged In a shoot-out with 
Cuban coastal guiirds. One exile was 
wounded,’ one guard reportedly killed. The 
Incident gives Castro a made-to-order ex- 


cuse to slam the door shut again whenever 
this suits his purpose. 

Another group embarked in a stolen boat 
and while in Cuba was used for anti-Ameri- 
can propaganda. The Havana radio Quoted 
them as .complaining about condition in the 
United States, which had given them refuge. 

These things must not be allowed to con- 
tinue. 

Ten days after Fidel Castro announced 
all Cubans were free to leave the country, 
no U.S. official has yet spoken out firmly 
and clearly to lay down ground rules for 
an orderly movement. 

South Florida’s huge exile population 
doesn’t know what to expect. Many, there- 
fore, try to make the best deal they can to 
get their people out of Cuba. This is an 
invitation to disaster. 

Greater Miami doesn’t know what to ex- 
pect — whether we face a chaotic future or 
whether the Federal, agencies intend to keep 
their promise to relocate the incoming tide 
and reduce some of the exile burden we al- 
ready have. 

Some authority must spell this out and 
make clear also that U.S. laws and regula- 
tions must he observed by exiles and Ameri- 
can ciitzensallke. 

This is no time to appeal to Fidel Castro 
to act like a reasonable person. He knows 
now his offhand speech was an incredible 
mistake for his cause and could depopulate 
his country. 

His interest is in trying to rectify his 
error. 

The interest of the United States is to 
show that, given the opportunity, the people 
of Cuba choose freedom. This would be the 
end for Fidel. 

He is on the hook and the. United States 
has the initiative. If we allow the situation 
to drift until he can squirm off, the hopes of 
the Cuban people will be dashed and thler 
eventual freedom postponed again. 

Let the proper officials speak up now and 
the U.S. position he made unmistakable. 


can be plainly witnessed today during the 
mayoralty campaign in New York. 

There are two major party candidates for 
the office : John V. Lindsay, who holds both 
the Republican and Liberal nominations, and 
Abraham D. Beame, the Democratic nomi- 
nee. Running also are five minority party 
candidates. The best known of these Is the 
Conservatives’ William F. Buckley, Jr. 
Others are the nominees of the United Tax- 
payers’ Party, Socialist Workers Party, the 
Socialist Labor Party, and even something 
called the Losers’ Party. 

Should the broadcasting stations In New 
York plan coverage of the two or three Im- 
portant candidates, outside of the regular 
newscasts exempt from the law, they would 
have to clutter up their schedules, and the 
air, with equal coverage of all the other can- 
didates, no matter how obscure and how re- 
mote their chanceB of election. 

Because of the expense Involved, the sched- 
uling difficulties, and public indifference to 
the views of most of the minority candidates, 
the stations have naturally gone slow In 
extra coverage of the top candidates. 

The stations are frustrated, the campaign 
loses a sparkle It might otherwise be given, 
and the public loses out. The equal-time 
provision has become an added incentive to 
anonymous characters and political crack- 
pots to run for office for the sake of per- 
sonal publicity. They know that If one can- 
didate receives free air time, they, too, must 
obtain It. 

The practical answer lies In modifica**e» 
of the FCC provision so as to bar afortTrditles 
as well as discrimination. Pennsylvania’s 
Senator Hugh Scott Is sponsor of a bill 
which would make the equal time regulation 
apply only to parties which received 10 per- 
cent of the vote in the preceding election. 
This would seem to be a reasonable compro- 
mise, but the Scott bill lies In the bottom 
of the bln in a Senate committee. The 
debacle in New York provides a good reason 
for resurrecting It. 


THE EQUAL TIME ABSURDITY 
Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, an im- 
portant question which I hope Congress 
can consider next year is whether to 
amend or eliminate section 315 of the 
Federal Communications Act. I am 
pleased that the National Conference on 
Broadcasting and Election Campaigns, 
held recently in Washington under the 
auspices of the Fair Campaign Practices 
Committee, Inc., dealt with this issue. 
As the author of S. 1287, a bill to amend 
section 315 of the Federal Communica- 
tions Act, I am keenly interested in the 
matter of the equal time on the air for 
candidates for public office. 

An excellent editorial identifying the 
shortcomings of section 315 as it is pres- 
'ently written appeared in the Philadel- 
phia, Inquirer of October 8, 1965. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Record, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows. 

The Equal Time Absurdity 
Section 315 of the Federal Communica- 
tions Act requires broadcasters to give candi- 
dates for public office equal time on the air. 
This means that a station which wants to 
give major candidates an hour of free time 
to present their views or engage in debate 
must give equal time in comparable time 
slots to all the other minority candidates. 

In concept, this regulation appears demo- 
cratic ahd noble enough in purpose'. In 
practice, It can prove unfair and absurd, as 


ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE FOUNDING OF GEORGE 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY LAW 
SCHOOL 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
October 11, 1965, marked the 100th 
anniversary of the founding of the 
George Washington University Law 
School. Today, as the 15th oldest law 
school in the United States, it ranks 
sixth in enrollment. 

To honor this institution and its dis- 
tinguished alumni, many of whom have 
served and are currently serving in Con- 
gress, our Federal Courts and through- 
out the Government and Armed Forces, 
a special convocation was held on Tues- 
day, October 12, 1965, at which Asso- 
ciate Justice William Joseph Brennan, 
Jr., of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, received the honorary degree of 
doctor of laws, and delivered the address 
of the evening. 

Being an alumnus of the George 
Washington University Law School, and 
a former member of the Law School fac- 
ulty, I wish to make available to my col- 
leagues in the Congress and to those who 
read the Congressional Record, Justice 
Brennan’s remarks on this occasion. 

I ask that the statement be printed in 
the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be, printed in the 
Record, as follows: 
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hundreds of millions of dollars to carry out 
more than a dozen projects In this area. 
...Bui In the same densely populated urban 
Complex, an interstate highway Is planned. 
It is sorely needed to break a traffic strangle- 
hold which , is delaying economic and social 
progress throughout the region. It would 
be built with Interstate Highway funds 90 
percent supplied by the Federal Govern- 
ment, The highway would pass through or 
near a ' number of urban redevelopment 
areas. This causes local officials to insist 
that, In order to avoid construction of a 
Chinese wall through the communities, the 
freeway should be built below existing sur- 
face level. 

. This, the Federal Bureau of Public Roads 
refused to do. According to the Bureau, it 
would cost the highway trust fund an ad- 
ditional $5 million. Arguing the local case 
for a depressed freeway, officials pointed to 
the obvious evidence of dilapidated residen- 
tial and commercial areas alongside an ele- 
vated railroad structure which is located 
only a half-mile from the site of the pro- 
posed freeway. Here, they said was proof 
positive that an elevated structure can de- 
press property values and help create new 
slums. 

Only an ingenious financial solution ar- 
rived at by State highway officials in cooper- 
ation with city officials saved the day and 
permitted the freeway to b e built at a lower 
level. 

This is an absurd situation. The Federal 
Government, through HHFA, would be pay- 
ing out of one pocket for urban redevelop- 
ment at 20 times the cost of depressing the 
highway through these urban renewal areas. 

Clearly, these Federal programs are In con- 
flict. Two Federal, pocketbooks are in- 
volved, one, the loan and grant fund of the 
Urban Renewal Administration and the other 
the highway trust fund of the Bureau of 
Public Roads. Because the immediate de- 
cision Involved highway design, the Bureau 
of Public Roads was the tail which wagged 
the urban dog. 

Clearly, this situation will not be helped 
one iota by elevating HHFA to the same 
status as the Department of Commerce, in 
which the Bureau of Public Roads is housed. 
Rather, a referee is needed in this dispute 
between urban redevelopment priorities and 
highway location and design. A White House 
office manned by persons with extensive ex- 
perience in State and local problems would 
seem to be a more appropriate umpire. 

There are other problems, too, in the urban 
scheme of things, with regard to the relative 
place of highways and rapid transit plans. 

Some months back, the White House re- 
leased a technical report prepared by a group 
of experts which suggested, in part, that 
more express buses, operating in reserved 
traffic lanes, might be mass transit's answer 
to the growing problem of traffic Jams that 
tend to strangle our metropolitan areas. 
Conceivably, the Mass Transportation Act 
now on the books, will yield not nearly as 
much an Increase in rail passenger facilities 
as it will a significant increase in express 
buses on our highways. 

There is clearly no objection to locating 
mass transit programs under the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. But a signifi- 
cant increase in the number of buses on the 
streets would quite obviously affect what 
another agency of Government is trying to 
do to combat air pollution. And this is un- 
der the Jurisdiction of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Today, these activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment are administratively unrelated. Nor 
would they be related under the proposal 
submitted by the President and approved by 
Congress to create a Department of Urban 
Affairs and Housing. 

Beyond this, duplication and waste would 
inevitably follow if mass transit plans are 
centered in the new Department while an- 
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other Federal agency, the Department of 
Commerce, continues to guide, finance, and 
control the construction of urban and sub- 
urban roads. 

We cannot divide responsibility and ex- 
pect sound decisions for the most efficient 
use of the taxpayers’ dollars In meeting over- 
all community needs. 

Nor will the new Federal Department help 
you in your efforts to wage a war on poverty. 
For the new Department created in part to 
establish a more direct line between Wash- 
ington and the cities will do absolutely noth- 
ing, per se, to make you partners in the ad- 
ministration of local antipoverty programs. 

Beyond that, how many of you have seri- 
ously considered how you are going to find 
your increased share of funds — a 40-percent 
Increase — required by law If the poverty pro- 
gram is to continue beyond August 20, 1966? 

The program calls for Federal assistance 
for the development, conduct, and adminis- 
tration of community action programs up to 
90 percent of costs for the 2-year period 
ending August 20, 1966, or 50 percent there- 
after. 

Local governing bodies, to say nothing of 
city managers, are generally bypassed by the 
direct contact between poverty officials in 
Washington and local action groups, but 
where will the pressures go for continuation 
of the program with 40 percent less Federal 
participation? 

Why, the pressures are Just as liable to 
end on the desk of the city managers — and 
you know it. You are going to be hounded 
by a public acclimated to the program. But 
you will be asked to find the money for a 
program in which you have participated 
not at all. 

Now, the purpose of my comments has not 
been to detract one lota from the Important 
role the Federal Government can, and must, 
play In solving metropolitan problems; 
rather, I hope that I have left with you today 
a healthy skepticism regarding the Federal 
Government’s ability to offer Instant solu- 
tions to perennial metropolitan problems. 

The same administrative hurdles that have 
Impeded solution of these problems by State 
and local officials are merely multiplied by 
the current trend of Federal Intervention. 

Instead of a proliferation of agencies at 
the Federal, State, and local levels with 
overlapping Jurisdictions and built-in self- 
interests, can’t we begin to talk about inter- 
jurlsdlctional planning agencies that will 
benefit from the knowledge, finances, and 
energies of all three levels of government as 
they seek common solutions to problems that 
are Indeed the common property of us all 
regardless of where we live. 

If an Office of Community Development 
In the White House could be designed to 
accomplish this goal, I feel we would be 
taking a real step In the proper direction. 


Weary of Ale Demonstrations 
Regardless of one’s personal views on 
U.S. Involvement In the Vietnam war, 
there can be no condoning the type of pro- 
test demonstrations being staged around the 
country. 

To tell the truth we are sick and tired of 
all demonstrations, marches, riots, and dis- 
orders and we believe the majority of Ameri- 
cans are weary of the same. By now it 
should be clear that even the most sincere 
and honest of these protests sooner or later 
become the vehicles for infiltration by pro- 
Oommunist agitators, wild-eyed beatniks, 
and ordinary law breakers. 

On Friday the "Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee released a study to support 
what it termed the Communist infiltration 
and exploitation of the teach-in movement 
on U.S. policy in Vietnam. 

The report read, “A substantial Communist 
infiltration (of the teach-in movement) is 
demonstrable, a much more substantial in- 
filtration is probable, and there has been a 
tragic blurring of the distinction between 
the position of those who oppose our involve- 
ment in Vietnam on pacifist or Idealist or 
strategic or other grounds, and those who 
oppose our involvement in the war because 
they are Communists or pro-Communists.” 

Simply because a movement of this nature 
IS sponsored by an Institution of higher 
learning does not mean that It is free of 
Communist taint or exploitation by extrem- 
lsts and even hoodlums. Many a worth- 
while cause has been terribly damaged be- 
cause of such infiltration and Americans are 
becoming increasingly disgusted with such 
mob tactics. 

There is nothing wrong with speaking out 
In disagreement with Government policies 
but there is no need to resort to mass rallies 
in the streets, sit-in demonstrations and dis- 
orderly conduct which disturbs the peace 
and welfare of the country. 

Already we have spawned such shocking 
episodes as seeing young Americans tearing 
up their draft cards and. rebelling against 
military service. Unfortunately, the protest 
movements set an example for our younger 
people and in a way many of these effoits 
directly involve the youth. 

What must be remembered is that half of 
todays world population is under 18 years 
of age. By next year half of the U.S. popu- 
““®, e un « er 25- Youth therefore is 
force ’ whlctL unless 
channeled Into productive paths, can lead 
in the future to upheaval and rioting for the 
mere thrill of rioting, if there is no way 

' ° U 5v Na tl? n t0 re Blster a dissenting 

opinion, other than through civil disobedi- 

way lndeed 101 ’ taCtlCS * then we are in a S£ >d 


WEARY OF ALL DEMONSTRATIONS 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, Mr. 
President, for those of us who support 
the administration’s policy in South 
Vietnam, it is heartening to know that 
not all the opponents of that policy be- 
lieve in public demonstrations or pro- 
Communist protests. 

The Wheeling, W. Va„ News-Register 
recently has voiced opposition to the ad- 
ministration’s policy on South Vietnam 
but an editorial which appeared in the 
Sunday, October 17, 1965, edition voices 
stronger criticism to protest demonstra- 
tions. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in full in the Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered printed, as follows: 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE BIRTH OF 
ELLEN BROWNING SCRIPPS 

, Ml !' DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
should like my colleagues to note that to- 
day is the anniversary of the birth of 
Ellen Browning Scripps, one of the most 
intelligent and selfless ladles our coun- 
try has known. I want to take this occa- 
S1 °" to express the pride and gratitude 
with which the people of Illinois remem- 
ber Miss Scripps, for her belief in the 
power and glory of education, a belief 
w **„ ch ,® he supported by inestimable 
philanthropies. 

Ellen Browning Scripps was born in 
London on October 18, 1836. Her family 
moved to the United States while she 
was still a child, and she spent her girl- 
hood in Rushville, HI. She attended 
public schools in Rushville, and taught 
school herself after graduation from 
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ttcally and wait for the poor to help them- 
selves, Industrialization, which needs for- 
eign aid, creates a new" demand for farm 
products and helps the farmer progress from 
peasant to entrepreneur. Any schemes for 
agricultural improvement will create an addi- 
tional need for foreign exchange, and will 
he strangled at birth unless aid Is forth- 
coming. But the aid-givers could give a 
greater part of their help in ways that stim- 
ulate agricultural reform without appearing 
to be an undue interference In the recipient’s 
Internal affairs. The FAO in "its latest report 
suggests that more aid should be given for 
general schemes of agricultural development, 
rather than for big projects like irrigation 
dams. 

UNTAD (the United Nations Conference 
on Trade and Development) may also help 
agricultural reform if it can generate a new 
breed of international commodity agree- 
ments that force primary producers to con- 
trol production of surplus commodities. 
Were there a genuine prospect of output 
limitation by the producers, importing coun- 
tries might more easily agree to finance the 
support of the International market. The 
international coffee agreement has begun to 
move hopefully in this direction with the 
aid of the World Bank, although the polit- 
ical difficulties of controlling coffee pro- 
duction in a country like Brazil are enor- 
mous. 

Also in the air are the schemes, mostly 
of French dr European Common Market ori- 
gin, for using planned surpluses of food- 
stuffs grown in the rich countries in a pur- 
poseful way to aid development in the poor. 
The FAO commented that, though the idea 
is controversial, a choice does not exist be- 
tween avoiding, or deliberately planning for 
a surplus, but only between whether a sur- 
plus willy-nilly is planned or unplanned. 
“From that point of view, planned food aid 
may be preferable.” This at least may be 
some consolation for the hungry, but one 
must remember they cannot eat words. Only 
the rich can. 






Castro’s Latest 


parture of those voluntarily leaving the land 
of their birth would represent. 

Efforts will be made in Washington to pace 
the flow by limiting the number of refugees 
to 5,000 a month. If this influx were to 
continue, Cubans could account for half 
of the 120,000 immigrants from the Western 
Hemisphere who would be permitted to enter 
the United States under the newly enacted 
legislation. 

Even though this could impose a barrier to 
prospective citizens from friendly hemi- 
spheric nations, the desire to maintain the 
United States as a haven for the oppressed 
should be transcendent. Safeguards must 
be employed, however, to prevent Castro from 
undertaking a wholesale eviction of unem- 
ployables and others burdening the Cuban 
economy. 

The International Red Cross would be the 
ideal intermediary to assure that humani- 
tarian considerations prevail. Castro's re- 
fusal to deal with the Red Cross or some 
equally disinterested third party would be a 
sure sign of bad faith and a signal to call 
the whole thing off. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

dr 

HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 

of new jersey 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE S 

’ Thursday, October 14, 1965 

Mr, GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, the 
magnanimous offer by President John- 
son to admit refugees from Castro’s 
regime is in keeping with the spirit of 
American concern for oppressed people 
everywhere. This action is a concrete 
example of our Nation at its best, offering 
itself as a haven for those persons who 
desire true freedom and relief from 
tyranny. 

I think that the following editorial 
from the Newark (N.J.) Evening News is 
a fair representation of the praise and 
support elicited from many private citi- 
zens and newspapers throughout the 
country. I respectfully submit it for the 
Record; 

Castro’s. Latest 

President Johnson acted in the interest of 
hUtaftn)t|riftnfsm . In offering refuge to 
Cubans wanting to come to this country. 
He could have done no less. 

The motive behind Fidel Castro’s sudden 
decision |o open the gates’ remains unclear. 
Whatever it. may be, he cannot escape the 
obvious admission of failure which the de- 


A Trip Behind the Iron Curtain 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDNA F. KELLY 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday , October 14, 1965 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Europe of 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
I always seek out new information from 
those who travel behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, in those countries in the Common- 
wealth of Russia and those nations 
within the scope of the Subcommittee on 
Europe. 

The article which I insert in the Rec- 
ord today is by "William J. Farrell, a 
college classmate of my late husband at 
Columbia College, New York. Mr. Far- 
rell was a' stockbroker in New York City 
until the stock market crashed in 1928, 
whereupon he left for the west coast and 
became associated with banking inter- 
ests in California. During these years he 
served his country in both major en- 
counters, World War I and World War 
IL Now retired, Bill Farrell is devoting 
his time and energies to travel and 
writing. 

His most recent trip was made to the 
Balkan countries. Although an upcom- 
ing article on this recent trip is not yet 
completed, I have gathered various 
pieces of information concerning free- 
dom of religion in these Iron Curtain 
countries, from correspondence with 
him. 

The principal, personal contacts he 
made were with guides and a few hotel 
clerks, most of whom were young boys 
and girls — university students on sum- 
mer vacations. They were obviously well 
schooled in what they were to answer to 
questions about religion. They claimed 
freedom of religion existed but stated 
that religion was practiced mostly by 
older people. He was told that young 
people were not interested in religion be- 
cause they were much too occupied with 
other activities and had no need for it. 


He then asked a few of these young 
people if church attendance would hinder 
their advancement in the party. Most 
denied this vigorously. However, he 
reached a very few who replied guardedly 
that the practice of any religion would 
not be of any help to them in advancing 
their positions. 

Upon visiting two services on a Sunday 
in the heart of Bucharest, he found 16 
people attending a Roman Catholic Mass 
in St. Joseph’s Cathedral at noon and 
nearby, 20 people attending an Orthodox 
service. 

Obviously and regrettably, freedom of 
religion is a freedom not easily enjoyed 
but rather guardedly practiced, if prac- 
ticed at all. 

Now, in order to share with my col- 
leagues, the wealth of observations con- 
tained • in William Farrell’s excellent 
account of his 1964 trip, I present his ar- 
ticle, “A Trip Behind the Iron Curtain”: 

A Trip Behind the Iron Curtain 
(By William Farrell, retired staff member) 
June 30, 1964. — The magic date had Anally 
arrived. This meant retirement and enough 
time to make a trip I had been working over 
in my mind for almost 2 years. 

The nucleus of my plan was to join a group 
in Moscow which would continue an addi- 
tional 3,000 miles into central Asia. We 
would visit such legendary cities as Alma 
Ata, Tashkent, Bukhara, Samarkand, and 
Dushanbe (called Stalinabad before Stalin’s 
fall from favor). Literally dozens of inter- 
esting sights are to be seen in these cities, all 
of which bear the impressive marks of their 
antiquity. 

Earlier stops on my itinerary — the World's 
Fair, a tour of southern Ireland (after a 
flight from New York to Dublin), and an- 
other tour of the Shakespeare country in 
England — were incidental. So were the stops 
on the return from central Asia at Copen- 
hagen, Frankfurt, Heidelberg, Paris, and up 
and down the Rhine. My focal point was the 
Russian trip. 

Central Asia is truly a storied land. Its 
beginnings predate written history. Alex- 
ander the Great captured Samarkand in the 
4th century B.C., to be followed around the 
13th century by Genghis Khan and Tamer- 
lane. 

Each city I intended to visit was an im- 
portant link in the ancient “silk road” ex- 
tending from China to southeastern Europe. 
The whole area, at present made up of some 
half-dozen Soviet republics, lies about 2,500 
to 3,000 miles southeast of Moscow, east of 
the Caspian Sea (south of Siberia) , and di- 
rectly north of Afghanistan. When we were 
at Alma Ata, during a trip through the 
mountains, we were assured that we were 
only 35 miles from the border of Red China — 
Sinkiang Province, to be exact. The great 
harriers of the Hindu Kush Mountains and 
the Pamirs lie to the south. Until the ad- 
vent of the jet, travelers had described this 
as one of the most inacessible spots on 
earth. 

Prior inquiries, about the area, brought 
suggestions that September would be the 
most pleasant month as far as weather con- 
ditions were concerned and this proved to 
be the case. I found that midsummer tem- 
perature In Tashkent, Bukhara and Samar- 
kand sometimes reach a high of 120° F. 

September 1 found me, on schedule, at 
London Central Airport as the PA system 
droned out the familiar, “Your attention 
please — Aeroflot flight No. 032 nonstop to 
Moscow, now loading at gate No. 4 — all 
aboard please,” I hope I never lose the thrill 
I get when the flight being called is my 
flight — and this was something special. 
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Aerpflot is the airline that operates all 
nonihllltary flights for Russia, both domes- 
tic and foreign. My plane was a TU-104, 
called a Tupolev. It flies at 500 to 550 m.p.h. 
and Is approximately the Russian version of 
out 707 or DC-8, seating 70 to 100 persons. 
Close examination of the Interior revealed 
that our planes are more luxuriously furn- 
ished, but the noise from the jets did not 
seem remarkably greater — at least as I re- 
call It. 

Three hours and forty-five minutes l^ter 
we landed at Moscow airport. There I Joined 
tour No. 50, made up of 23 other people who 
would be my traveling companions for the 
next 17 days. Ours was an English-speak- 
ing tour. England, Scotland. Canada, United 
States, and Italy (a young couple) were 
represented. A young Russian girl, about 
25 years old. named Nina introduced herself 
as our Intourist guide. She would remain 
with us to handle all details of our trip until 
we returned to Moscow on September 17. 
Intourist, by the way, is a government bu- 
reau which supervises all travel and hotel 
accommodations within Russia. At each 
city visited, we were to be joined by a local 
.guide to explain sights of interest. 

Immigration officials scrutinized our pass- 
ports and special visas very carefully; how- 
ever, the customs section didn’t even ask us 
to unlock our luggage. They did require 
us to list carefully all foreign currencies and 
any gold or silver jewelry. We found that 
shutterbugs could have themselves a '‘ball." 
Picturetaking was completely unrestricted, 
except at airports, railway stations, and mili- 
tary Installations. 

As we drove toward Moscow from the air- 
port, we noticed the great number of four-, 
stx-, and eight-story apartment buildings. 
This is a partial answer to one of their most 
pressing problems — housing. This same situ- 
ation prevailed in all the central Aslan cities 
visited — new apartments and business build- 
lngs everywhere new construction. The 
long booms and control cabs of the construc- 
tion cranes were silhouetted against the sky, 
much as palm trees dot the. Los Angeles sky- 
line. 

The main streets of Moscow are notably 
Wide, in most cases accommodating 12 traffic 
lanes, with a broad center dividing strip 
which was usually planted with flowers. We 
also noticed that these streets were kept 
spotlessly clean. Apparently there are no 
litterbugs in Moscow. As yet, ordinary traffic 
is not heavy enough to tax these facilities, 
but passenger buses by the hundreds ply the 
streets in all directions. 

Our hotel was the Ukraine, built 6 or 7 
years ago. With two 12-story wings and a 
central tower of 27 stories, it contains 1,100 
rooms and covers an entire city block. The 
Russians refer facetiously to its style of 
architecture as “post-Stalin.” The lobby of 
the Ukraine (and this may be said generally 
of all the hotels where we stayed) was huge, 
plain, dull, and poorly lighted. 

In the guest rooms, the plumbing was 
strictly antique. I still wonder where they 
managed to dig up such a collection of curi- 
osities. In some hotels the wash basin would 
be in one room or small compartment, the 
shower or tub in another, and the toilet in a 
third. I always, enjoy a good game of hide 
and seek, but not when I’m looking for the 
bathroom. However, I admit that all our 
rooms were clean and comfortable, if' you 
forget the plumbing. To sum up on hotels, 
they would be about fourth class in this 
country. If you are the finicky type, you’d 
better stay home. Room service, for in- 
stance, doesn’t exist. 

In each hotel, we were assigned the same 
tables for the duration of our stay, and the 
same waitresses served us throughout. The 
tables were always set with baskets of assort- 


ed fruit and four or five large bottles of num- 
eral water, orangeade, or fruit juices. Tap 
water was not potable. There were no 
menus and no tips. Breakfast was a varia- 
tion of cereals, eggs, ham, bacon, toast — 
the usual. However, one morning I didn't 
recognize the first offering on my plate; it 
was a smoked sturgeon. I ate it and liked 
it, although it was a radical departure from 
my ordinary breakfast routine. The follow- 
ing morning it started with a plate-filling 
slab of cheese surmounted by four generous 
siloes of salami. Chalk up another radical 
departure. 

In Moscow we were served generous por- 
tions of caviar at dinner three nights. Each 
meal 'also brought a large plate of sliced 
white bread and black bread. After one sam- 
ple everyone ate the black bread. It was 
delicious. It was not quite as heavy as pum- 
pernickel and always ovenfresh. Although 
lunch was usually built around a hearty, 
space-filling soup, the dinner menu was var- 
ied. It might be beef, veal, lamb, or other 
meats prepared in conventional ways, or per- 
haps a shashlik at which the central Asians 
excel. Boned roast chicken was also a fre- 
quent favorite. In addition to these stand- 
bys, various vegetables were served along 
With potatoes or rice. Desserts were much 
the same as ours, but ice cream always was 
our favorite. It was excellent. These back- 
ward people haven’t yet discovered that ice 
cream can be made without cream. 

Five days of sightseeing in Moscow pretty 
well covered the conventional sights. We 
saw the Kremlin — twice from the inside — 
and the metro (subway) with its marble 
platforms, arches, decorative statues, murals 
done in mosaics, and paintings. We also 
saw many museums, cathedrals, the univer- 
sity, and the Exposition of Soviet Economic 
Achievement — a collection of beautiful 
buildings, somewhat reminiscent of the New 
York World’s Fair. Each industry and re- 
public has its own building for exhibiting its 
products. 

On September 6 we left Moscow for Alma 
Ata, arriving there 5 hours and 20 minutes 
later. When Russia took over the central 
Asian cities, they followed a general policy 
of preserving the native quarter of the city, 
which is composed mostly of mud huts. They 
built their own new buildings a short dis- 
tance away. So, it is still possible to observe 
life, in these ancient quarters, very much as 
it has existed for many thousands of years. 
Some of the mud huts are gradually being re- 
placed by modern construction, but a large 
portion will always be preserved for tourist 
appeal. 

Alma Ata and Dushanbe do not contain any 
distinguished landmarks. Tashkent is a 
city of over a million population, located in 
the center of a large cotton-producing area. 
One of the largest cotton mills in the world 
is located here. A small percentage of the 
people still wear attractive and colorful na- 
tive costumes. 

We were getting toward the end of our 
Journey with visits to Bukhara and Samar- 
kand, the ancient Marcanda. Bukhara is 
known best for the rugs bearing that name. 

Actually, the rugs are made elsewhere, 
but the principal market is Bukhara. Until 
1920, the Emir ruled with a cruel and an 
absolute hand. Sometimes criminals were 
thrown into the bug pits to be slowly de- 
voured. Prominent on the skyline is the 
tall and beautifully proportioned Kalyan 
Minaret. Condemned men were taken to 
the top of this tower, known as the Tower 
of Death, and pushed off, falling to their 
deaths on the stone flags 130 feet below. 
Here we also saw the Timor Tower, Job’s 
Well, and many other impressive struc- 
tures. Our last stop in Bukhara was a 
mosque where we were permitted to enter 
during a religious service. The worshippers 


prostrated themselves on their prayer rugs, 
which they had spread in the open air in 
the tree-covered courtyard on the mosque. 
Here again the feeling of remoteness from 
the world and the vast distances from 
“regular” civilization possessed us. When 
you get so deep in the far places' that the 
Mohammedans turn southwest to face 
Mecca, you know your’re more than 45 min- 
utes from Broadway. 

Samarkand offers a wealth of interesting 
places. Among them is the Observatory of 
Ulug-Beg, the astronomer. His records, 
compared with present-day findings, show 
an amazing accuracy. The Gur Emir, or 
Tomb of Tamerlane, is located hdre. Tamer- 
lane’s sarcophagus is made of a mineral 
called nephrite and is said to be the largest 
single piece of this material ever known. 
For his epitaph, he chose to have inscribed, 
“Were I alive today, mankind would trem- 
ble,” The Shah I Zind is a long stairway, 
flanked on both sides by a succession of the 
beautiful tombs of Tamerlane’s family. 
These are probably the best preserved of the 
various groups. 

Reglstan Fquare is formed by a collec- 
tion of mosques and madrasahs or schools. 
Its impressive blue and blue-green tile domes 
had fallen i'to d'srepalr, but one, which had 
been expertly restored recently, offers the 
hope that the entire group may soon receive 
like treatment. Lord Curzon, visiting in 
1888, spoke of it as "the noblest public square 
In the world,” superior even to St. Mark's 
Square in Venice. 

Dushanbe was the last stop on our tour. 
The hotel dining room was “undergoing 
repairs,” so we ate at a large restaurant 
opposite the hotel and across the main 
public square. It must be the largest pub- 
lic square in all Asia. On our last night in 
Dushanbe, Intourist gave up a farewell 
dinner, featuring much caviar and cham- 
pagne. The next day a 6-hour, nonstop 
trip in an IL-18 returned us to Moscow 
and the National Hotel — reputedly the best 
in Moscow. At least the National and Metro- 
pole, products of the turn of the century, are 
highly recommended by old Moscow hands. 
I think they are. right. 

Tie next morning, September 17, the 
group broke up and each member enplaned 
for his separate destination. Two of us left 
Moscow early on our SAS flight to Copen- 
hagen. 

On our departure, as on our arrival, cus- 
toms showed no curiosity about our luggage. 
However, the same immigration official, who 
had scrutinized our travel documents so 
closely on arrival, -was again on duty at the 
clearance desk to repeat the process in great 
detail. When our passports were returned, 
we noted that the special visa, which had 
been carefully stapled to that document, had 
been as carefully removed. 

We walked downstairs to the loading level 
and were about to start up the plane’s gang- 
way when a voice at my elbow asked for my 
passport. It was our old friend again, but 
this time he was accompanied by a pretty 
blond girl, who joined in the inspection. 
They went through the whole ceremony 
again, just as seriously and carefully as he 
had done it not much over a minute before. 
He finally returned the passport and indi- 
cated that I was free to board. Obviously, 
no one is going to switch passports in the 
brief interval between the desk and the 
plane, and get off scot free from behind the 
Iron Curtain — not, at least, while "Ivan 
Horatius” is guarding the bridge. 

Arriving at Copenhagen Airport, we care- 
fully sought out a customs or Immigration 
officer. There was none to be found. ,We 
made inquiries. Still no officials. There 
was nothing to do but call a cab and go to 
the hotel. Needless to say, I felt neglected. 
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where sugar has never been grown. 
Their lobbyist succeeded in securing a 
lQ, 000 -ton special quota for Owen- 
Illinois. 

Arguments that American consumers 
would be without sugar if the bill failed 
to pass were also without foundation in 
fact. Under existing legislation the cur- 
rent quotas would continue to apply If 
the House had voted down the proposal. 
With the defeat of H.R. 11135, we could 
then have come up with a bill which 
would have permitted domestic sugar 
producers to expand their output with 
no ties to foreign quotas. 


A Significant Vote in the U.N. 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, October 14, 1965 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
necessary for us to consistently remind 
the State Department that the greatest 
abuses of colonialism today are found 
in the Communist colonial practices of 
the Soviet Union and Red China. I regret 
that Ambassador Goldberg did not use 
the opportunity during the recent U.N. 
debate on Rhodesia to emphasize that 
the only major colonial powers were the 
two Communist dictatorships, the 
U.S.S.R. and Red China. However, 
columnist David Lawrence, writing In 
yesterday’s Evening Star, directs our 
attention to this question, and I insert 
his column in the Record at this point 
as part of my remarks: 

A Significant Vote in the U.N. 

(By David Lawrence) 

An event of tremendous significance has 
Just occurred In the United Nations. By a 
vote of 107 to 2, the General Assemtoly has 
called on Britain to refuse to accept a 
declaration of independence by Rhodesia, 
because the latter's present government will 
not grant a majority of the inhabitants self- 
rule but will continue to give a white minor- 
ity .the preponderant power. 

While there is a widespread feeling that 
the black man in Africa should have his 
rights, the Incident raises the question of 
why the same principle shouldn’t be applied 
to the people of other countries where a 
white majority have been and still are being 
denied the right to rule themselves. 

Thus, for example, the populations of 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Ru- 
mania, Hungary, Bulgaria, Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia are overwhelmingly white, but 
their independence is impaired by an out- 
side power which holds them in subjugation 
under "Communist colonialism." 

. The fact that the General Assembly of the 
United Nations now is insisting on self- 
government for different nations throughout 
the world .which have been ruled by outside 
powers is an encouraging sign. The captive 
nations in Eastern Europe, however, have 
never had the benefit of a United Nations 
resolution declaring that they should enjoy 
Independence and be allowed to develop au- 
tonomously without interference from other 
governments. Certainly the United Nations 
has never advocated the use of “all possible 
force” to deal with this problem, as it has 
just recommended with respect to Rhodesia. 

In the case of the satellite countries in 


Eastern Europe, the Soviet Union supposedly 
gave Independence to this bloc of nations 
but nevertheless has managed to retain con- 
trol through the apparatus of the Commu- 
nist Party and often with military forces. 
The Russians try to spread the Impression 
every now and then that these Eastern Eu- 
ropean countries are Independent and can 
make trade arrangements with other parts 
of the world. But the fact remains that 
they do not really have self-government. 

So any pronouncement by the United Na- 
tions today with respect to the right of self- 
government for the people of Rhodesia, the 
majority of whom happen to be black, could 
be taken to mean that the world’s biggest 
International organization may soon express 
itself in favor of the principle of self-govern- 
ment for white people who have come under 
the yoke of the Soviet Union in Eastern 
Europe, 

It is significant that the United States 
voted for the resolution to hold up the grant 
of independence to Rhodesia by Britain, and 
in a friendly understanding with the British 
Foreign Office has undertaken to work in 
harmony with the authorities there. Pres- 
sure is to be brought to bear on the Rho- 
desian whites to prevent them from becom- 
ing independent under a government which, 
it is argued, wouldn’t reflect the will of the 
majority of the people. There are nearly 4 
million tribesmen, mostly uneducated, and 
250,000 whites possessing skills of various 
kinds. 

The State Department here has indicated 
it will participate in economic sanctions 
whereby trade would be cut off and aid of 
various kinds would be interrupted if the 
Rhodesian leaders Insist upon separating 
themselves from the British and going it 
alone. 

But, it will be asked, Just why shouldn’t 
Britain and other countries be willing to 
apply the same formula to Red China? For 
the Peiping regime has undertaken to pre- 
vent a majority of the people In South Viet- 
nam from maintaining their independence? 

The United Nations has, in effect, ap- 
proved all measures of economic or military 
force that may be necessary to insure the 
independence of Rhodesia under a govern- 
ment chosen by a majority of its people. 
This gives hope that in the future perhaps 
the same concern will be felt and similar 
measures adopted to Insure the right of the 
majority of the people of Vietnam to govern 
themselves without Interference by a minor- 
ity aided by Red China or the Soviet Union 
or any other country. Some day, too, per- 
haps the peoples of Eastern Europe will be 
helped by tbe United Nations to regain the 
independence they once enjoyed. 


Reporter Everett Allen Cited for Coverage 
of Cuban Freedom Movement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HASTINGS KEITH 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, October 14, 1965 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, the mount- 
ing exodus from Castro’s Cuba Is a dra- 
matic reminder that Cuban men and 
women are willing to risk their lives and 
give up lifelong homes for exile and un- 
certainty to find freedom. 

It should remind us too that their sons, 
brothers, and husbands have suffered 
Imprisonment and death in the fight to 
free their island home of Communist 
tyranny. The fight continues. 


Sunday night, in New York City, two 
major free Cuban organizations in this 
country reaffirmed their determination 
to see Cuba returned to the family of 
free nations. In so doing, they paid spe- 
cial tribute to several American journal- 
ists for their help in exposing Castroism 
and bringing the story of the free-Cuba 
movement to the American people. 

I am proud to note that special tribute 
was paid a resident of my congressional 
district, Everett S. Allen, a staff writer 
for the Standard-Times of New Bedford, 
Mass., who has written penetrating 
articles on the Cuban situation since 
1959. 

Everett Allen and the newspaper for 
which he has written many prize-win- 
ning articles, the Standard-Times, very 
early saw the menace of Castroism. 
Allen characterized Fidel Alegandro Cas- 
tro Ruz as a "pistol-toting drunkard,” 
and termed him a "power-hungry des- 
pot.” The Standard-Times was one of 
the first, if not the first major American 
newspaper to explode the Castro myth 
and expose him as a dangerous pro-Com- 
munist despot. In 1959, when the Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors in- 
vited Castro to be their principal speaker 
at an annual meeting, the editor of the 
Standard-Times urged that the invita- 
tion be withdrawn. When it was not, he 
refused to attend the meeting and con- 
tinued to warn his readers of the true 
character of Castro — this at a time when 
most other newspapers were writing of 
Fidel as a colorful liberator of the Cuban 
people. 

In 1962, Mr. Allen wrote a major four- 
part series on Castro, a series 4 months 
in the preparation and one which was 
based in large part on exclusive inter- 
views and correspondence. 

Accepting his award in New York last 
Sunday, and a similar tribute in behalf 
of former U.S. Ambassador to Cuba 
Arthur Gardner, Mr. Allen told the 
Cuban patriots they must have patience 
in addition to their courage — “patience 
deriving from the knowledge that we In 
North America who believe Cuban liberty 
is of the greatest fundamental import- 
ance to all mankind will stand with you 
for as long as history requires.” 

Mr. Speaker, I include in the Record 
the account of this award ceremony, as 
a reminder to all of us that the passage 
of time has done nothing to diminish the 
cause of a free Cuba, or to lessen the 
danger to the Western Hemisphere from 
this Communist camp in the Caribbean : 
Standard-Times Writer Honored — Cuba 
Exiles Vow To Continue Fight 

New York, October 11.— Several hundred 
anti-Castro Cuban exiles, representatives of 
two major free-Cuba organizations In the 
United States, reaffirmed their determination 
to “continue the fight until our beloved 
country is free again” at a 3-hour public 
rally here yesterday. 

A highlight of the event, coinciding with 
the start of National Newspaper Week, was 
the awarding to nine American daily news- 
papers, four Spanish -language publications, 
and three U.S. magazines of "diplomas of 
honor” for coverage “in defense of the brave 
and valiant men and women who struggle 
to free Cuba from the tyranny of Commu- 
nism and to reincorporate our republic in, 
the family of free nations of the American 
Continent.” 
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In addition to Everett S. Allen, staff writer 
of the New Bedford, Mass., Standard -Times, 
who was cited, other publications represented 
by the awards included the New York Dally 
News, New York Herald Tribune, New York 
World Telegram-Sun, Miami Herald, News- 
day, the Miami Daily News, Washington Star, 
Reader's Digest, Time, and Life. 

Other Individuals accepting the awards 
included Marguerite Higgins, whose column 
appears on the Standard-Times editorial 
page, and Ben I. Meyer, Washington bureau 
chief of the Associated Press. 

In accepting his award, Mr. Alien, also rep- 
resenting former U.S. Ambassador to Cuba, 
Arthur Gardner of Washington, who was 
unable to attend, assured the audience, “You 
have the courage; you must have the pa- 
tience required, patience deriving from the 
knowledge that we in North America who be- 
lieve Cuban liberty is of the greatest funda- 
mental importance to all mankind will stand 
with you for as long as history requires.'* 
The sponsoring organizations. Free Cuba 
Patriotic Movement and the Christian Demo- 
- crat Movement of Cuba, concluded the affair 
by calling on the United States to charter 
a vessel to be named “Freedom Ship, to bring 
over from the Red inferno that is Cuba to- 
day, those seeking freedom, to be reunited 
(in the United States) with their families." 


Senate-House Conference on the Public 
Works Appropriation Bill Fails To In- 
elude $300,000 for Fremont Dam of 
the Lower Teton Project 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE HANSEN 

OF IDAHO 

IK THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, October It, 1965 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker. 
Idaho has fared well in the public works 
appropriation bill for 1966 as agreed to In. 
conference between the House and Sen- 
ate, and which passed the House today. 
Included was $11,844,000 for five impor- 
tant projects In my State, four of which 
are in the Second Congressional District. 
These projects, and the amounts appro- 
priated for them, . are: Dworshak — 
Bruces Eddy — Reservoir, $11 million; 
Poitneuf River and Marsh Creek, 
$400,000; Ririe Reservoir, $300,000; 
Heise-Roberts extension, $100,000; and 
Blackfoot Reservoir, $44,000. Funds for 
the Ririe and Blackfoot Reservoirs are 
for planning, while the rest are for con- 
struction. 

However, Mr. Speaker, I must say I 
was naturally disappointed that the 
Seriate-House conference on the public 
works appropriation bill, in its wisdom, 
did not include the $300,000 provided in 
the Seriate version of the bill for the 
Fremont Dam of the lower Teton proj- 
: ect. It is a good project, and one I believe 
to be of vital necessity to the residents 
of. the area. - 

. Mr. Speaker, I am sure Members of the 
House are aware of the great rampart of 
mountains — sometimes called the Amer- 
ican Alps— Which lie south of Yellowstone 
National Park, and along the Idaho- 
Wyoming border. These towering peaks 
of glacier-filled crevices, and of breath- 
taking beauty, are called the Tetons and 


form a major part of Teton National 
Park. 

It was in the shadow of the rising sun 
under this majestic vertebrae of Mother 
Earth that I was bom and reared. 

Flowing out of these high places are 
crystal clear but swift and turbulent 
streams. Coursing through deep 
canyons the waters from the fast-melting 
snow in the spring emerge and flow out 
upon the broad, flat valleys below, 
inundating everything in their path. 
Later in the year, as the heat of summer 
reaches its peak, the snowpack recedes 
to a point where little melting occurs, and 
the streams slow to a trickle. Thirsty 
crops are too frequently left to wither in 
a land of little rain. These conditions 
have worsened as times have changed 
and as the area has become more highly 
developed. 

Lands that can provide abundant yield 
year after year remain irregular and 
unpredictable arid economic conditions 
have worsened for some 30 years. 

The proposed Teton Dam is primarily 
and initially designed to provide supple- 
mentary water and to control spring 
flooding. 

In House Report No. 1715, 88th Con- 
gress, 2d session, accompanying H.R. 
2337, a bill to authorize this dam we 
find: 

This Is a multipurpose development 
designed to make maximum use of the avail- 
able water resources in the area. The con- 
struction and operation of this proposed 
project would provide irrigation service to 

161.400 acres of irrigable land. About 

114.400 acres are in a highly successful irri- 
gated agricultural area and would receive 
a supplemental water supply. The other 
37,000 acres which are presently dryland 
farmed would receive a full water supply. 
The project would also provide substantial 
flood protection to a highly developed area 
in the Upper Snake River Basin, which has 
suffered severe damage from floods in recent 
years; make available about 75 million 
kilowatt-hours of electric energy annually 
for project pumping and lor disposal 
through the Federal Columbia River power 
system: and, in addition, would provide new 
recreational opportunities in the area. 

For the past 30 years, water users as well 
as businessmen in the Fremont-Madison Ir- 
rigation District, an area which is subject 
to both drought and floods, have been urg- 
ing the construction of a dam and reser- 
voir on the Teton River. At the present 
time, there are only two .small reservoirs for 
water storage in the area, and the water 
which is impounded is subject to prior 
downstream rights. The canals which serve 
the Fremont-Madison Irrigation District 
lose their natural flow early in the irriga- 
tion season resulting in late season water 
shortages. A supplemental water supply for 
the existing irrigated land in the district is 
the greatest need in the area. This area is 
completely dependent upon agriculture, and 
the frequent crop losses due to drought 
conditions have a serious adverse impact 
which is felt not only by the local economy 
but throughout the entire State. 

The new land which would be brought 
into irrigated production would be a great 
asset to this area, strengthening and firm- 
ing up the economy and providing for di- 
versified crops on lands presently devoted 
to dryland grains. 

This same area, for which firm water sup- 
ply is so badly needed, is also subject to 
serious flooding. Floods and drought con- 
ditions in the same year are not uncommon. 
The spring floods in many years cause in- 
undation of farmlands, homes, and areas of 


improvements, as well as threaten the life 
and health of humans and livestock. Sub- 
stantial economic losses have occurred. The 
seriousness of an alternate drought and 
flood cycle was vividly illustrated In 1961 
and 1962. During the summer of 1961, Fre- 
mont and Madison Counties were declared 
a drought emergency area. In February 
1962 extremely high runoff caused record 
floods In Henry’s Fork and Teton River val- 
leys and the Snake River plain. Thus, 
within 6 months, the same area was de- 
clared a drought area and a flood disaster 
area. Destructive floods occurred in the 
area just a few weeks before the committee 
held hearings on this legislation in June. 
The committee was impressed with the ex- 
tent of damage indicated by photographs 
furnished during the hearings. A large per- 
centage of the floodflows that have been so 
damaging are contributed by the Teton 
River, and storage space in the proposed 
Fremont Reservoir would provide substan- 
tial protection against future floods. 

Electric energy that would be made avail- 
able would bo an additional valuable asset 
that is needed to meet the ever-expanding 
power requirements. 

At the present time, recreation facilities in 
the area are taxed to the limit. The recrea- 
tional opportunities that would be made 
available by construction of this project in 
the form of boating, camping, fishing, etc., 
would help meet the increased demand. 

Mr. Speaker, support Of this project 
has been completely bipartisan. The 
first bill on it was introduced by the late 
Senator Henry Dworshak in the 87th 
Congress. It was later reintroduced and 
cosponsored by Senators Frank Church 
and Len B. Jordan in the 88th Congress 
on the Senate side, and by my predeces- 
sor, Representative Ralph Harding, on, 
the House side, It currently has the 
wholehearted support of the entire Idaho 
congressional delegation. 

Twice the Idaho State Legislature has 
memorialized the Congress in its sup- 
port. Following is the text of Senate 
Joint Memorial No. 5, Idaho State Leg- 
islature, 38th session, in such support: 

Senate Joint Memorial No. 5 
Joint memorial to the Honorable Senate 

and House of Representatives of the United 

States In Congress assembled, arid the Hon- 
orable President of the United States 

We, your memorialists, the members oi the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the 
Legislature of the State of Idaho, assembled 
in the 38th session thereof, do respectfully 
represent that: 

Whereas the 88th Congress of the United 
States of America., by aq, act approved Sep- 
tember 7, 1964, entitled Teton Basin Recla- 
mation Project, Idaho, and known as Public 
Law 88-683, 78 Stat. 925, authorized to be 
appropriated for the construction of the Fre- 
mont Dam and other facilities of the lower 
division of the Teton Basin Federal recla- 
mation project the sum of *52 million, plus 
or minus Justifiable amounts for ordinary 
fluctuations in construction costs and for 
operation and maintenance costs; and -. 

Whereas said project received the over- 
whelming support of Congress and all per- 
sons in the affected areas, of both political 
faiths, as being necessary and within the 
public interest to arrest the flooding waters 
of the Teton River and its tributaries by the 
construction of a dam and reservoir to nse 
the impounded water, most of which in high 
runoff periods in the past has gone rushing 
down through the lower valleys eroding val- 
uable farmlands and damaging and destroy- 
ing homes and other properties; for the irri- 
gation of arid and semlarld lands, the devel- 
opment of river power opportunities, the 
providing for recreation facilities, and the 
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selves generously to the National Red 
Cross. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

As I stated earlier, we are not getting 
a precedent by a governmental contribu- 
tion to the International Committee of 
the Red Cross, because some' 59 govern- 
ments do now contribute. Admittedly, 
this is the first time the United States 
would, make a voluntary contribution as 
a Government to that society. 

The National Red Cross societies 
themselves do x make individual contribu- 
tions from their pwn societies. So far 
as I know, that would likewise continue. 

With respect to the necessity, this is, 
of course, a matter of opinion. I respect 
those who have different opinions. 

As pointed out in the hearings on pages 
8 and 9 and .as pointed out in the report, 
the request for funds to help with budg- 
etary problems did come from the inter- 
national committee in 1963 and was fol- 
lowed up by specific requests to all gov- 
ernments to increase contributions, 
including the U.S. Government. This is 
the reason why this was initiated by our 
own Department of State. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Yates) , The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Florida that the 
House suspend the rules and pass the bill 
H.R, 8715. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

AMENDING TITLE V— RELATING TO' 
CLAIMS AGAINST CUBA 

Mr. FASCELL, Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 9336) to. amend title V of the In- 
ternational Claims Settlement Act of 
1949 relating to certain claims against 
the Government of Cuba. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

■ H.R. 9336 '; i _ . / . 

Be it enacted by the House and Senate 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled. That section 
501 of the International Claims Settlement 
Act of 1949 (22 U.S.C, 1643) is amended by 
striking out "which have arisen out of debts 
for merchandise furnished or services ren- 
dered by nationals of the United States with- 
out regard to the date on which such mer- 
chandise was furnished or services were ren- 
dered or”. 

Sec. 2. Section 503(a) of such Act (22 
U.S.C. 1643b(a) ) is amended by striking out 
"arising out of debts for merchandise fur- 
nished or services rendered by nationals of 
the United States without regard to the date 
on which such merchandise was furnished or 
services were rendered or”. 

Sec. 3. Section ,506 of such Act (22 U.S.C. 
1643e) is amended by striking out Pro- 
vided, That the deduction of such amounts 
Bhall not be construed as divesting the United 
States of any rights against the Government 
of Cuba for the >un6\p*ts so, deducted”. 

Sec. 4. Section .My (a) of such Act (22 
U.S.C. l64S,f) is amended by striking out ", 
together with a statement of the evidence 
relied upon and the reasoning employed in 
reaching its decision”. 

Sec. 5. Section 611 of such Act (22 U.S.C 
1643 j) is amended to read as follows: 



“appropriations 

“Sec. 511. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sums, not to exceed 
$750,000, as may be necessary to enable the 
Commission to pay its administrative ex- 
penses Incurred in carrying out its functions 
under this title.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Yates). Is a second demanded? 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection a second will be considered as 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 
9336 which is to amend title V of the 
International Claims Settlement Act of 
1949 relating to certain claims against 
the Government of Cuba. 

In the last session of Congress a simi- 
lar bill was passed by this same body 
authorizing the adjudication of claims 
by U.S. citizens against the Castro gov- 
'ernment. In the closing days of last 
year’s session, the other body voted out 
a bill which differed from the House 
version. On the last day of the session 
and for no other purpose in mind other 
than to have Cuban claims on our statute 
books, we reluctantly accepted the Sen- 
ate version. 

H.R. 9336 is similar to the bill passed 
last year. An authorization for an ap- 
propriation for adjudication expenses is 
limited to $750,000, and is the same as 
provided by the House version last year. 
When a settlement with a free and inde- 
pendent Government of Cuba is agreed 
upon and paid, the United States will be 
reimbursed for the administrative ex- 
penses in the adjudication of these 
claims. 

The enactment of this legislation is not 
to be construed as any intention to au- 
thorize an appropriation now or in the 
future of Federal funds for the purpose 
of paying the claims of U.S. nationals 
against the Government of Cuba. This 
bill provides only for the receipt and 
determination by the Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commission of the amount 
and validity of claims of U.S. nationals 
against the Government of Cuba. 

The other amendments referred to in 
this bill are substantive and relate to the 
principles of international law and do- 
mestic laws: such as, statute of limita- 
tions, and laches. 

More than 5 years have passed since 
the Castro government began confiscat- 
ing the property of U.S. nationals and 
prompt adjudication of claims would be 
in the best interests of all concerned. 

H.R. 9336 provides the necessary au- 
thority to set the machinery in motion 
for an orderly determination of the 
amount and validity of claims of U.S. na- 
tionals against the Government of Cuba 
while the means of documenting and 
supporting such claims are still available. 
Adjudication of such claims have been 
delayed because of a lack of an appro- 
priation. If this matter is further de- 
layed, witnesses and claimants may die 
and records may be lost, thus making 
it increasingly difficult to substantiate 
claims. Moreover, the prompt receipt 


and determination of amounts and valid- 
ity of the claims will provide the De- 
partment of State with an accurate rec- 
ord for use in any future negotiations. 

For these reasons, I urgently recom- 
mend that H.R. 9336 be passed by the 
House. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
commend the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. FascellI for this bill. I served on 
the subcommittee which considered this 
legislation. I think it is good legislation 
and ought to be passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There 
being no further requests for time, the 
question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Florida that the House sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill H.R. 
9336. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table, 

GORGAS MEMORIAL LABORATORY 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (S. 
5X1), with amendment to increase the 
authorization of appropriations for the 
support of the Gorgas Memorial Labora- 
tory. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

S. 511 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled. That, effec- 
tive for fiscal years ending after June 30, 
1963, the first section of the Act entitled "An 
Act to authorize a permanent annual appro- 
priation for the maintenance and operation 
of the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory”, ap- 
proved May 7, 1928, as amended (45 Stat. 491; 
22 U.S.C. 278), Is amended by striking out 
"$250,000” and Inserting in lieu thereof "not 
to exceed $500,000”. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, a second will be considered 
as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, S. 511 
would increase the annual authorization 
for appropriations for the Gorgas Me- 
morial Laboratory from $250,000 to $500,- 
000 . 

The laboratory was established in. 1929 
through legislative agreement between 
the Governments of the United States 
and the Republic of Panama. Since that 
time the Gorgas Laboratory has been 
performing a valuable, needed service in 
research in tropical diseases. Its re- 
search activities also have implications 
which extend beyond the tropics. Many 
of the human and animal diseases that 
flourish in tropical regions are also found 
in, or may spread to, the temperate 
zones. 

The laboratory collaborates with many 
other research and public health orga- 
nizations, including the Middle America 
Research Unit, a laboratory in the Canal 
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Zone operated by the National Institute 
of Allergy and Infectious Diseases in col- 
laboration with the Water Reed Army 
Institute of Research. 

, The Gorgas Memorial Laboratory, lo- 
cated in Panama City, Republic of Pan- 
ama, is the operating research establish- 
ment of the Gorgas Memorial Institute, 
a private, domestic, nonstock corpora- 
tion. U.S. contributions to the labora- 
tory started in 1929 with an annual per- 
manent authorization of $50,000. The 
authorization for the laboratory was in- 
creased to $150,000 in 1949, and $250,000 
in 1959. In 1960, the Congress author- 
ized $500,000 for the construction of new 
facilities at the laboratory, making it 
one of the best equipped of its kind in 
Latin America. The additional author- 
ization provided for in this bill will make 
it possible to fully utilize these new facil- 
ities. 

The Gorgas Memorial Laboratory has 
an international reputation and a long 
standing record of service in the western 
hemisphere. The Republic of Panama 
has cooperated closely with the labora- 
tory in the achievement of its objec- 
tives. The management of the institute 
has administered the funds made avail- 
able with prudence and care. The 
Board of Directors meets annually with- 
out compensation and determines poli- 
cies of the institute. An advisory group 
of noted scientists assists in developing 
the research program. There are 26 
members of this group, primarily doc- 
tors, and 23 of them represent TJ.S. 
institutions. 

Accordingly, Mr. Speaker, I urge that 
the House act favorably on this measure 
to permit the Gorgas Memorial Labora- 
tory to carry on Its important work. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, It is a great pleasure for 
me to have the honor of presenting this 
bill. The Gorgas Laboratory has been 
doing for many years an outstanding job. 
It has been a remarkable demonstration 
of what willing, dedicated people can 
do to blot out diseases, particularly trop- 
ical diseases, such as are found there. 

General Gorgas himself was a most 
amazing man; kindly to a degree and 
his heart as big as the world. It seemed 
very fitting when the Laboratory was es- 
tablished that it should take the form 
that It did. It is a very great pleasure 
to me to approve the bill. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. BOLTON. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to commend the committee, and in par- 
ticular the subcommittee, for bringing 
out this bill upgrading the Gorgas Me- 
morial Laboratory. As has been well 
said here by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Selden] and the gentle- 
woman from Ohio [Mrs. Bolton] this 
memorial laboratory is an outgrowth of 
the successful attempt of this country 
to build the Panama Canal. It is from 
such sources, and the discovery of "yel- 
low-jack” and the vector for controlling 
malaria, that the Memorial Laboratory 
was organized on a gradually evolving 
and cooperative basis between Panama 


and this Government, our Army Sur- 
geons General and the great men of 
preventive medicine such as Gorgas him- 
self, Cummings, Reed, Rickets, Leonard 
Wood, who was memorialized yesterday 
at Fort Leonard Wood, having an Army 
hospital named after him, in which I 
was privileged to participate, and others. 

Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, it is note- 
worthy that all of the memorabilia that 
were in Cuba which was liberated as a 
result primarily of some of these early 
preventive medicines discoveries in the 
so-called Spanish-American War, had 
been destroyed by burning in the streets 
of Cuba, after the Castro takeover. 

Mr. Speaker, I know personally of the 
research that has evolved from the Labo- 
ratory and of the great men of science 
who have functioned and studied and 
researched and developed good for hu- 
manity therein. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly support this 
bill for one other reason, if the gentle- 
woman from Ohio will yield further, and 
that is as stated, it cooperates with the 
Pan American Health Organization 
which is a subdivision of the World 
Health Organization in needed matters 
that do cross international boundaries. 
But this is uniquely American and West- 
ern Hemispheric organization and labo- 
ratory. 

Mr. Speaker, lest we become too 
deeply involved in one organization of a 
strictly “international character” taking 
over all research and functions, espe- 
cially under its aegis, in situations par- 
ticularly unique to the Western Hemi- 
sphere, Latin America, and our Cen- 
tral American friends in particular, I 
strongly urge the support of this bill. 

(Mr. HALL asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mrs. BOLTON. I thank the gentle- 
man from Missouri very much for his 
contribution. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Fascell). 

(Mr. FASCELL asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, in sup- 
port of the request for the additional au- 
thorization for the Gorgas Memorial 
Laboratory, I wish to point out that the 
great work performed by the laboratory 
directly contributes to the health of U.S. 
citizens. 

As an example, one project currently 
being worked on deals with migratory 
birds since there is evidence that viruses 
such as St. Louis encephalitis and Vene- 
zuelan equine encephalitis are transmit- 
ted to the United States by these migra- 
tory birds. When World War n broke 
out, and the United States lost its source 
of quinine and troops in southeast Asia 
were riddled with malaria, it was the 
work done by the first director of the lab- 
oratory, Dr. Herbert Clark, that permit- 
ted the U.S. Army to prescribe Atabrine 
safely and in sufficient dosage to control 
the situation in southeast Asia. I pray 
to God that no similar problems will arise 
in South Vietnam, but we must be pre- 
pared. 

There is no duplication between the 


work of the laboratory and other agen- 
cies. It works closely with the Pan 
American Health Organization and the 
National Institute of Allergy and Infec- 
tious Diseases. The Gorgas Memorial 
Institute which runs the laboratory also 
works closely with private institutions; 
one such program is a graduate research 
program with Louisiana State University 
where teachers and graduate students 
are sent to the laboratory in Panama for 
short-term periods to pursue work in 
tropical medicine. Similarly, the insti- 
tute has close relationships with other 
American universities — Stanford, Har- 
vard, and Kansas, to name a few. This 
aspect of the program will be expanded. 

The General Accounting Office an- 
nually reviews the expenditures of the 
institute and the laboratory, and the 
Comptroller General’s report has been a 
part of the laboratory’s annual report for 
many years. The GAO has never criti- 
cized any expenditure made by this 
worthy enterprise. 

Mr. Speaker, I recommend favorable 
consideration of this bill to increase the 
authorization of appropriations for the 
support of the Gorgas Memorial Lab- 
oratory. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama that the House suspend the rules 
and pass the bill S. 511, with an amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill as 
amended was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


FEDERAL BOXING COMMISSION 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 
8635) to establish and prescribe the 
duties of a Federal Boxing Commission 
for the purpose of insuring that the 
channels of interstate commerce are free 
from false or fraudulent descriptions 
or depictions of professional boxing 
contests. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 8635 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SHORT TITLE 

Section 1. This Act may he cited as the 
“federal Boxing Control Act”. 

FINDINGS AND POLICY 

Sec. 2. (a) The Congress hereby finds 
that — 

(1) interstate and foreign communications 
facilities are being utilized to cover profes- 
sional boxing matches by broadcasting such 
matches by television or radio or by dis- 
seminating such matches by wire to be re- 
ceived on home receivers or in theaters, 
arenas, or other places of assembly; and 

(2) at present, neither State nor Federal 
governmental authorities have adequate 
power to assure the proper utilization of such 
communication facilities in connection with 
the coverage of professional boxing matches; 
and to protect the integrity of professional 
boxing matches thus covered. 

(b) It is, therefore, the purpose of this Act 
to establish a Federal Boxing Commission 
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quirements providing control over intrastate 
traffic in these drugs, and making posses- 
sion of stimulants and depressants except 
under specified conditions illegal. As Is al- 
ways the case, if a particular State law or 
regulation places more stringent controls 
over these drugs, those requirements must 
be complied with. 

niUTGS COVERED 

Barbiturates and amphetamines are spe- 
cifically named in the law. However, the 
law speaks in terms of “depressant or stim- 
ulant drugs” which also includes any drug 
which contains any quantity of a substance 
which is found to have a potential for abuse 
because of its depressant or stimulant effect 
on the central nervous system or its hallu- 
cinogenic effect. Thus, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare can bring 
additional drugs under the controls of the 
law by regulation. He may also exempt 
drugs which would otherwise be included 
within the literal language of the law when 
the ’controls are riot necessary for the pro- 
tection of public health. HEW Under Sec- 
retary Wilbur Cohen revealed that the De- 
partment has been reviewing additional 
drugs with a view to having necessary regu- 
lations promulgated by the date the bill 
takes effect — February 1, 1966. 

FEDERAL REGISTRATION 

Manufacturers, compounders, and process- 
ors and other firms already registered under 
the Drug Amendments of 1962 are required 
to indicate whether they are producing or 
distributing stimulant and depressant drugs 
in their registration statement. The act 
does add wholesalers, Jobbers, and distrib- 
utors of stimulant and depressant drugs only 
to the list of firms which must register. 
Wholesalers and jobbers were exempted from 
the registration under the drug amendments 
Of 1962. 

Wholesaling, jobbing, or distributing is de- 
fined as selling any depressant or stimulant 
drug "to any person who is not the ultimate 
user or consumer.” The report of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce pointed out that pharmacies main- 
tained in conformance with applicable State 
laws are exempted from the registration 
requirement. 

Presumably, pharmacists who occasion- 
ally furnish a medical practitioner with 
office supplies or a fellow pharmacist with 
supplies to replenish his stock pending re- 
ceipt of an order from a manufacturer or a 
wholesaler would not have to register; how- 
ever, a pharmacist regularly engaged in 
wholesaling office supplies to physicians or 
dispensing stocks to other pharmacists 
would be required to register. 

Since it is clear 1 that the law contemplates 
a complete and accurate record, the pharma- 
cist must indicate the name and address of 
the pharmacist or physician to whom he de- 
livered the supply, the kind and quantity of 
the drugs Involved. The pharmacist (or the 
physician if he otherwise must keep records 
under the law) receiving the drugs must also 
make a record showing the name of the phar- 
macist from whom' received, the kind and 
quantity of drugs involved, and the date. 
No registration number is required, because 
the law speaks of "the registration number, 
if any, * * *” and pharmacies are not re- 
quired to register with the HEW Secretary. 

RECORDS 

The Senate Committee on Labor and -Pub- 
lic Welfare report" notes the Intention to “es- 
tablish controls upon the distribution of 
depressant and stimulant drugs throughout 
the chain of distribution, from ;the basic 
manufacturer to * * * the ultimate con- 
sumer.” Each person handling stimulant 
and depressant drugs must prepare a com- 
plete inventory of all stocks on hand as of 
the effective date of the legislation — Febru- 
ary 1, 1966 — and keep the inventory for at 


least 3 years. Thereafter, a record must be 
maintained. 

For stimulant and depressant drugs re- 
ceived: the kind and quantity of the drug; 
the name, address, and registration number 
(assigned by HEW) of the person from whom 
received; the date of the transaction. 

For stimulant and depressant drugs dis-4 
pensed: the kind and quantity of the drug 
dispensed or otherwise disposed of; the name, 
address, and registration number (generally 
not applicable for pharmacists or physicians) 
of the person obtaining the drug; the date of 
the transaction. 

The records must be kept, for 3 years un- 
less State laws specify a longer period. 

In most instances, the wholesaler or manu- 
facturer invoice will comply with the receipt 
record and the prescription file or patient 
chart with the dispensing record provided 
all the required information is available. 

The law also provides that the HEW Secre- 
tary shall exempt from the provisions of the 
act by regulation any drug which may be 
sold over-the-counter; combinations, which 
include one or more substances in such 
quantity, proportion, or concentration suffi- 
cient to prevent the stimulant or depressant 
drug from being ingested or absorbed in 
large enough quantities, to cause the stimu- 
lant, depressant, or hallucinogenic effect. 

INSPECTION 

The record of receipt and disposition of 
depressant or stimulant drugs must be avail- 
able for Food and Drug Administration em- 
ployees to inspect. Pharmacists may main- 
tain separate files in much the same manner 
as is now done for narcotics and where this 
is done, both the Senate and House com- 
mittee reports make it clear that the inspec- 
tion authority is limited to those separate 
files. However, the law specifically provides 
that no separate records need be kept and 
the records need not be in any special form. 
Normal business and pharmaceutical records 
are sufficient. In hospitals, patient order 
files and patient medical charts are sufficient. 

In the debate on H.R. 2 on the floor of the 
House, a colloquy between Congressman 
Harris and Congressman Rogers of Florida 
pointed out that the Inspection authority is 
not intended to confer any broader searches 
than the records for stimulant and depres- 
sant drugs. The Congressmen agreed that 
“this does not in effect authorize fishing ex- 
peditions” of the pharmacists’ records. 

In light of the prior congressional denial of 
inspection authority to FDA agents, .a court 
will have to rule on whether an FDA in- 
spector can utilize any evidence he may dis- 
cover which does not relate to stimulant or 
depressant drugs where no separate records 
are maintained. 

The law and both committee reports em- 
phasize that no special records need be 
maintained. This would be effectively nulli- 
fied if evidence not relating to stimulant or 
depressant drugs was gathered under HB. 
2’s Inspection authority and later used 
against the pharmacist. This would force 
pharmacists to maintain separate records or 
relinquish rights they otherwise would have. 
professional samples and physicians 

The House debate clearly indicates that a 
record must be made of professional samples 
of stimulant or depressant drugs obtained 
from medical representatives. Likewise, the 
medical representative has to keep a record 
of the disposition of any professional sam- 
ples to pharmacists or physicians. This is 
to preclude the development of a gap in trac- 
ing the distribution of these drugs. 

Physicians and other licensed practitioners 
who regularly engage in dispensing stimu- 
lant or depressant drugs to their patients 
and who make a charge for the drugs “either 
separately or together with charges for other 
professional services” must also keep records 
of receipt and disposition and make them 
available for inspection. 


WHO MAY LAWFULLY POSSESS 

Manufacturers, processors, and wholesale 
druggists dealing in stimulant or depressant 
drugs must register .with the Secretary of 
HEW and may then lawfully possess the 
drugs in the usual course of their legitimate 
businesses. Common carriers and their em- 
ployees are also authorized to possess the 
drugs in the usual course of their legitimate 
business. Stimulant and depressant drugs 
may lawfully be possessed by (1) pharma- 
cies; (2) hospitals; (3) clinics; (4) public 
health agencies which maintain establish- 
ments in conformance with any applicable 
local laws regulating the practice of pharma- 
cy and medicine; (6) physicians; (6) den- 
tists, and other practitioners licensed by 
State law to administer depressant or stimu- 
lant drugs in their practices; (7) persons 
utilizing the drugs in research, teaching, or 
chemical analysis as long as the drugs are not 
for sale; (8) officers and employees of Fed- 
eral, State, or local governments while acting 
in the course of their official duties; (9) 
nurses and other medical technicians who 
are under the supervision of a practitioner 
licensed by law to administer stimulant and 
depressant drugs while acting in the course 
of employment or occupation and not on 
their own account; (10) employees and 
agents of groups (1) through (7) noted 
above while acting in the course of their 
employment; (11) patients or a responsible 
member of the patient’s household for his 
personal use or that of a member of his 
household or for administration to an animal 
owned by him or a member of his household. 
prescription orders and renewals 

Prescription orders, to comply with record 
requirements, must contain the name and 
address of the patient and the date of issue 
which are the normal requirements for all 
prescription orders. There is no requirement 
that the prescription order must be written 
and signed by the prescriber; stimulant or 
depressant drugs may be dispensed on tele- 
phoned or oral instructions according to the 
usual practice. However, no prescription 
order can be renewed more than five times 
and no prescription order can be dispensed or 
renewed more than six months after the date 
of issue. If the prescriber indicates a larger 
number of renewals or a longer duration, the 
five renewals and six month limit still apply. 
However, if there are no renewal instructions, 
then the prescription is nonrenewable. 

These requirements apply to all prescrip- 
tions after the effective date of the law re- 
gardless of the date on which they were writ- 
ten. After the 5 renewals or 6 months has 
elapsed, the physician may prescribe addi- 
tional renewals for a like period. 

UNLAWFUL acts and penalties 

Any person who violates the provisions of 
the act is subject to the penalties of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. Con- 
viction carries a punishment of imprison- 
ment for not more than 1 year, and a fine of 
not more than $1,000 or both for the first 
offense and imprisonment for not more than 
3 years and a fine not more than $10,000 or 
both for subsequent offenses. An additional 
penalty has been added where stimulant or 
depressant drugs are sold to a person under 
21 years of age. For a first offense, the pun- 
ishment is Imprisonment for not more than 
2. years and a fine not more than $5,000 or 
both, and subsequent violations carry a pen- 
alty of not more than 6 years Imprisonment 
and a fine of not more than $15,000 or both. 
Violations include possession of stimulant or 
depressant drugs except as authorized in the 
law; failure to prepare and keep an accurate 
record of receipt and disposition of stimulant 
and depressant drugs; refusal to access to or 
copying of any of the required records; re- 
fusal to permit authorized inspections; dis- 
pensing or renewing any prescription more 
than 6 months after Its date of issue or 
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mately succeeded, with a generous assist 
from the United States, In toppling Ful- 
genclo Batista’s regime on January 1, 1959, 
and selling Cuba out to communism. 

It was not until December 2, 1961, that 
Castro finally acknowledged what was by 
that time obvious; 1. e., that he was a dedi- 
cated agent of the International Communist 
conspiracy. But he declared on that occa- 
sion : 

“Did I believe (in Marxism) on 26 July 
(1953)? I did believe on 26 July. 

The mistake the U.S. State Department 
made In believing Castro was not a Commu- 
nist in 1953 was only the first in a long 
series of blunders that continued to charac- 
terize our policy toward communism in this 
hemisphere. Whatever reasons there may 
have been for believing Castro was non- 
Communist in 1953 or 1959, there is no doubt 
whatsoever today that he and his regime are 
disciples of Marxism, and that Cuba is the 
center for subversion in Latin America. 

The United States, however, is abstaining 
from even encouraging Cuban refugees in 
another “26 de Julio” movement that would 
fulfill the betrayed promise of free elections, 
democratic government, and liberty for the 
people of Cuba. 

The spirit of the 26th of July movement 
long ago was betrayed by Fidel Castro and 
his clan of Communist conspirators. The 
brave, freedom-loving Cubans now have no 
one to help them revive that spirit. 


Ending the U.N. Deadlock 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 18, 1965 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Congressional Record, I include at this 
point the lead editorial which appeared 
in the New York Times of August 17, en- 
titled “Ending the U.N. Deadlock.” 

The possibility that our Government 
would revise its position had been re- 
ported in the press recently, and I had 
previously indicated my strong support 
of a more flexible position which would 
remove the deadlock which has paralyzed 
the General Assembly and affected the 
work of the United Nations for a year. 

The editorial follows : 

Ending the U.N. Deadlock 

Washington’s decision to terminate the 
controversy over Soviet and French peace- 
keeping arrears was based on a recognition 
that there was no other practical way to 
preserve the world organization. 

The year-long deadlock in the General 
Assembly demonstrated conclusively that the 
United Nations could be destroyed, but that 
it could not be strengthened, by the futile 
effort to force a great power to contribute 
to peacekeeping operations of which it dis- 
approved. 

Most member countries of the world or- 
ganization came to this conclusion ‘months 
ago. For this reason alone, it has been clear 
for some time that Washington had no real 
alternative but to accept the majority view. 
The United States could not set itself up as 
the sole guardian of the U.N.’s interests, no 
mat-tef how unassailable its legal position. 

Ambassador Arthur J. Goldberg pointed up 
the most crucial aspect of the problem yes- 
terday when he said that “the United States 


agrees, in light of present world tensions, that 
the General Assembly must proceed with its 
work.’’ The need to preserve the U.N. for a 
possible role In Vietnam as well as the other 
troubled areas has made it increasingly ur- 
gent that the Assembly meet, vote and re- 
sume normal business next month. 

• The revision of the American position in- 
volvedcompromises within the Johnson ad- 
ministration and in Congress. Some of the 
strains this created were reflected both in 
what Ambassador Goldberg said yesterday 
and in what he left unsaid. One thing left 
unsaid was what the United States would do 
to help the U.N. wipe out its $108 million 
deficit. 

Britain and the Scandinavian countries 
have shown the way with unconditional do- 
nations of $18 million. Washington, pre- 
sumably, is waiting for the Soviet Union to 
keep its promise of a “substantial contribu- 
tion.” Washington would have been wiser 
to state— as Adlal Stevenson urged before his 
death — that the United States intends to 
help the United Nations in Its finances re- 
gardless of what other countries do, 

A similar position might well have been 
taken in another respect. If the Soviet 
Union has been wrong to open a breach in 
the Assembly’s authority to assess 1 -its mem- 
bers, is the United States right to open this 
breach wider by emphasizing — before any 
issue arises — that it "reserves the same op- 
tion”? Suggesting that Washington might 
emulate Moscow in this regard is a poor con- 
tribution to strengthening international 
morality. 

The paramount consideration, however, is 
the need to end the debt crisis and put the 
General Assembly * back to work. Eauallv 
Important, the United States has not yielded 
on the Assembly’s authority to Initiate 
peacekeeping operations when the Security 
Council, which has the primary responsibil- 
ity, is immobilized by a veto. Voluntary 
contributions have effectively financed such 
operations in the past and there is no reason 
why they cannot in the future. 

Taken as a whole, the new flexibility in 
the American position is welcome. It will 
not resolve all the difficulties that face the 
United Nations. But, by resolving the pres- 
ent impasse, It will preserve the world or- 
ganization for a future in which it can grad- 
ually again grow in strength. 


Eccentrics Unnecessary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. edwArd j. derwinski 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 18, 1965 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Des Plaines Valley News, an independent 
publication serving communities in 
southeast suburban Cook County, pro- 
duced a brief editorial in its Thursday, 
August 12, edition which I believe is a 
most timely and significant comment on 
a phase in current civil disobedience 
actions : 

Eccentrics Unnecessary 

In the flood of those photos of marchers 
for various movements or demonstrations 
allied with the Negro cause for equality, the 
atm for peace for Vietnam, and the rebellion 
at the college campuses are seen the eccen- 
trics. 

These are those bearded, unkempt indi- 
viduals that In earlier days one would class 
as “bums.” These seldom bother to wear 


common attire, but always wear the extreme. 

They are passionate In their demands. The 
causes . they suport are sometimes as queer 
as their apparel. However, note that where 
some cause gets public attention and -TV 
coverage these Individuals are surely seen 
to be among the other, more dedicated lead- 
ers of the movement. 

The citizens that watch are treated with 
contempt. Apparently this group finds that 
such oddity catches the attention of the 
public. 

One cannot pass judgment on the plight 
of these individuals but it would do well if 
the leaders of important causes sort of Im- 
prove their image and exile the eccentrics or 
face attention of the sort that they rather 
not have. 


Praise Due Self-Policing Efforts 
of Nation’s Pharmacists 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 

OF FLORIDA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 10, 1965 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
as a member of the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, which 
handled the recently enacted Drug Abuse 
Control Amendments of 1965, I was 
pleased to see the efforts taken by the 
industry to fully effect the provisions of 
the new law. 

The American Pharmaceutical Associ- 
ation has just circulated a reference 
guide explaining the provisions of the 
new law to various health practitioners. 
This effort stands as a fine example of 
the type of cooperation and initiative 
needed to curb the illicit traffic in barbi- 
turate and amphetamine drugs. 

I include the American Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association pamphlet in the Record 
at this point: 

H.R. 2 and You — A Reference Guide to the 

Drug Abuse Control Amendments of 1965 

for Health Practitioners 

(Note. — After more than a decade of pro- 
posals- and hearings, the Drug Abuse Control 
Amendments of 1965 establish special con- 
trols for depressant and stimulant drugs. 
Practitioners of the health professions know 
the measure as H.R, 2 by Representative 
Harris (89th Cong.), the Dodd bill (88th 
and 87th Congs.), after its sponsor, Senator 
Dodd, the Boggs bill in earlier Congresses, 
and the barbiturate and amphetamine 
proposal.) 

The American Pharmaceutical Association, 
the national professional society of pharma- 
cists, presents the highlights of the new law 
affecting the health practitioners here. The 
purpose of this effort is to educate those who 
must practice under this new law as to the 
requirements established and acquaint them 
with their individual responsibilities created 
under the legislation. We firmly believe that 
the pharmacists of this country conscienti- 
ously assume their ethical and legal obliga- 
tions. The American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation hopes this commentary will foster 
an understanding of the purposes and details 
of the Drug Abuse Control Amendments of 
1965. 

The Drug Abuse Control Amendments of 
1965 amend the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act and place additional controls 
over stimulant and depressant drugs through 
increased recordkeeping and inspection re- 
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In fact as well as any man I have ever known. 
This did not prevent him, however, from 
committing his most disastrous political 
blunder — the attack on the Supreme Court. 
But, It did enable him to govern New York 
State during the Seabury investigation of 
the late Mayor James J. Walker's administra- 
tion, without assisting Judge Seabury In the 
least and without favoring the Democratic 
organization at all. Both sides assailed him. 
Both called him the man on the flying trap- 
eze, but neither sensed that he enjoyed that 
role very much. 

His sense that his place in history de- 
pended on what he did for the common man 
was called demagoguery by his opponents. 
I just won’t accept this at all, I sat in 
those early cabinet meetings, and I can tell 
you there was no time for demagoguery. 
The hour was too late and the days too full 
of anxiety for any thought other than the 
welfare of our country. The banks had been 
closed and reopened, but they were shaky. 
Millions were Jobless and millions were hun- 
gry. 

Those pieces of legislation pounded out in 
the forge of imminent national failure were 
entrusted in a large measure to me — opera- 
ting as chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee — to effectuate on the Hill. Many 
men took part in their formation — and it 
is significant as the late Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn, of Texas, pointed out, that of the 100- 
odd basic acts — such as labor legislation, 
banking reforms, securities regulation, social 
security and many others — not one has been 
repealed and all have been augmented by 
both parties in succeeding sessions of the 
Congress. Accordingly, it is unkind, unfair 
and untrue to call Mr. Roosevelt a demagog 
on this score. 

To be sure, he loved the approval of the 
people and the lionization by his huge fol- 
lowing. But who doesn’t? Loving applause 
atad rabble rousing are two different things. 
There are two factors which prevented F.D.R. 
from becoming a rabble rouser. First, and 
you may believe this or not, he was deeply 
conservative. He hated to spend public 
money unnecessarily, and he dreamed of the 
day he could balance the budget. 

I shall always remember an evening I spent 
with him after dinner in the White House 
as he was going over with me matters on 
which of necessity required his approval. 
I. shall never forget when he said if the price 
of cotton which I think was then 6 cents 
a pound in the' market could be raised to 10 
or 11 cents, and corn and wheat could 
be raised from the price offered in the Kansas 
City markets, comparable with the increase 
on cotton — and if it were possible to in- 
crease the national income from approxi- 
mately, as I recall it, $57 to $60 billion at 
that time — to approximately $75 billion we 
would be able to balance the budget — which 
if my memory serves me correctly — was ap- 
proximately $7 billion. 

The public needs, and the necessity of 
spending held his mind; but close to his 
heart was the idea of stopping Federal spend- 
ing as quickly as he could. At the slightest 
rise in the economic health of the country, 
he would stop spending. In fact, he stopped 
Spending so abruptly in 1937 that it brought 
about a recession. Perhaps nothing illus- 
trates how conservative he was at heart 
more than the discovery that the ex-presi- 
dent of the New York Stock Exchange, 
Richard Whitney, was an embezzler. Had 
F.D.R. been a demogog, he would have 
gone to the country screaming, “I told you 
bo," and demanded fuller powers. He could 
have gotten them, too. But he did nothing 
of the kind. Perhaps it Is an index to F.D.R. 
the man that tears came to his eyes, “I 
can’t believe that Dick would do such a 
thing," he said and added “Poor Groton.” 
They had been schoolmates there. 

One of his great qualities was to turn 
reverses into a Joke. Thus, when he lost the 


purge elections, defeating only one opponent, 
the chairman of the Rules Committee, John 
O’Connor, of New York, he laughed off his 
defeat with the marvelous wisecrack, "It 
was a bad season, but we won the Yale 
game.” 

Another time, when his executive secretary, 
the very able James Row_e, urged him to take 
an action to which he was opposed — accord- 
ing to Jim Rowe, the President said, “Jim, 
you’ve made a forceful argument, but by 
accident we're not going to do it.” 

“By accident?” asked Rowe. “What acci- 
dent?" 

“The accident that the people . of the 
United States elected me President instead 
of you,” F.D.R. laughed. 

I have told you that he was a man who 
could throw off a jibe, but there was one 
which cut him deeply. That came at a time 
when he was convinced that the country had 
to prepare for war. Taking the cue from his 
agricultural plan of reducing crops by a 
third, the President’s foreign policy was 
described on the Senate floor as a plan to 
plow under every third American boy. That 
hurt, hurt deeply, so deeply that it was 
weeks before he' rallied enough to be very 
angry about it. 

He liked nothing better than new ideas 
and Interesting people and he especially 
liked to talk to them over a cocktail at day’s 
end. He fancied himself as a great cocktail 
mixer, with few equals In martinis, and 
without parallel In old-fashioneds. 

He was deeply aware of the prerogatives 
of the Presidency. He insisted that the great 
respect for the office be observed because none 
respected it more than he. Thus, he was 
annoyed when an autograph seeker pre- 
sumed to go upstairs in the White House 
to get it. He refused and ordered him ex- 
pelled. 

Although his life had been attempted in 
Miami, it affected him little. He was a 
fatalist about that, and as I have previously 
said, he was deeply religious. He often said, 
“If they want you, they'll get you, and there 
isn’t anything you can do about it.” In 
fact, it was the Cabinet which intervened 
to put more protection around him, The 
Attorney General, Robert H. Jackson, was 
summoned to the White House one mid- 
night, and found only one old guard between 
Pennsylvania Avenue and the Lincoln Room.- 
He protested strongly and after that Mr. 
Roosevelt consented to more security 
measures. 

He, of course, loved the Navy, because of 
his boyhood sailing days. He also, of course, 
had been Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
under President Wilson, a job also held at 
one time by President Theodore Roosevelt. 
With his admirals he was in especially close 
contact. He could take criticising of his 
other departments very well, but those at- 
taching the Navy were on thin ice. He 
would shut off those critics with a single 
sentence “What do they know about battle- 
ships?” 

His administration has been described as 
the greatest royal court since Louis XIV. 
There is a certain element of truth about 
this. While the President was bold in imag- 
ination, swift in execution, and highly 
knowledgeable about government finance, 
administration was not one of his strong 
points. He was little less than grand in his 
delegation of authority; he was magnificent 
in backing up the men he appointed, but 
unfortunately he often appointed two de- 
partments with sweeping powers to do the 
same job. This resulted in terrible depart- 
mental fights, which F.D.R. dearly loved. 
Since both sides bitterly complained to him, 
he kept himself, at least, fully informed. 

His method of reaching policy decisions 
in those early days is worthy of note. I have 
for it the greatest admiration. He would in- 
vite all points of view to the White House 
for dinner, or immediately thereafter, He 


would introduce the subject for discussion, 
and then listen to all sides. Sometime after 
II o'clock he would turn to Miss LeHand 
and say “Missy, I think this Is the best we can 
do.” He would then and there dictate his 
ideas in a memorandum. All had had their 
say, and all had a precise idea of what the 
President wanted. Thereafter, very fre- 
quently, would delegate the job to two com- 
peting departments, and the fur would start 
to fly. 

Nor did his idea of administration stop 
there. His kitchen cabinet, often had more 
access than the regular Cfablnet. Hopkins 
and Corcoran were his principal lieutenants 
after the death of Louis Howe and to the 
annoyance of many department heads their 
word was law more often than not. It is in 
pattern that these two men also ended up 
at loggerheads as did many of his department 
heads. 

This dislike of ordinary channels led him 
to value new faces and new ideas. In that 
respect, he was very typical of the age in 
which he was educated. He had a little 
knowledge of nearly everything. He was an 
avid reader, with a great memory, and there 
was scarcely a subject on which he could 
not contribute an anecdote or an observa- 
tion. This accounts in part for his great per- 
sonal charm. The experts of the country 
who had spent lifetimes on a particular sub- 
ject would find that F.D.R. knew enough 
about it to grasp immediately what they were 
talking about. This wide range of interest, 
these smatterings, if you will, gave F.D.R. 
the ability to be a great and sympathetic 
listener, without which quality he could not 
have been the justly famous conversational- 
ist that he was. 

If he had a single great love, I believe it 
was American history. On this, he was an 
authority, as is President Truman. For Mr. 
Roosevelt, it had the excitement of contest. 
One could almost see him visualizing him- 
self on how he, would have acted had he 
been President at that time. He had a 
genuinely deep affection for our country, re- 
garding it as the greatest romance of his- 
tory. That spirit, I think characterized his 
administrations while I was in the Cabinet. 
One almost felt the warmth and keen in- 
terest of the administrations since George' 
Washington, and here I will say that, in my 
opinion, there has never been an administra- 
tion — Republican or Democratic, without it. 
The Cabinet and the President of the United 
States are, in our history, majestic, and I 
never knew a man holding such position who 
did not give the country the best that was 
in him. I have no patience with those cynics 
who believe that there is no such thing as 
consecrated public service. 

I have said that it is difficult to separate 
the man from the work, and it is. But by 
their works shall ye know them, and if this 
be the standard, F.D.R. stands anchored in 
American history with the rest of our great- 
est Presidents. 

As for F.D.R. the man, and myself, I have 
this to say. Since it is fair to say that we 
parted on principle, it also follows that we 
met on principle, the principle of what was 
best for New York State and later the Re- 
public. For 12 full years, we saw the result 
of our labors enacted into laws which still 
stand as the laws of our country, laws which 
are now endorsed in the platforms of both 
parties. 

Further, the pattern of concern for our 
fellow Americans has been elaborated to a 
principal and permanent goal of the Nation. 

None of these would have been possible 
without President Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt. 

And so, it is my absolute conviction that 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt the man — can 
safely rest his case before God, the American 
people and history — on the works and deeds 
of Franklin Delano Roosevelt, the 32d Presi- 
dent of the United States. 
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[Prom the Detroit (Mich.) Free Press, Aug. 

6, 1966] 

Farley Calls F.D.R. “Conservative” — 
Speaks at Kalamazoo 

Kalamazoo. — A man politically close to 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Thursday night de- 
scribed the New Deal President as “deeply 
conservative,” a man who “hated tq spend 
public money unnecessarily” and one who 
"dreamed of the day he could balance the 
budget.” 

This assessment of Roosevelt came from 
James A. Farley, his Postmaster General 8 
years and, as Democratic national chairman, 
director of the first two of his four success- 
ful campaigns for the presidency. 

The assessment was made in a lecture, 
"FDR — The Man,” prepared for delivery as 
the last in a series on "The Roosevelt Era,” 
sponsored by Kalamazoo College to com- 
memorate the 20th anniversary of his death. 

The Nation;* worst depression existed 
when F. D. R. took office. The world’s worst 
war was raging when he died in office. 

Farley and Roosevelt split politically when 
the latter decided to seek a third term. Far- 
ley opposed more than two for any man, 
and he said Thursday "severance took place 
on a basis of principle, not personality.” 

Farley, now chairman of the Coca-Cola Ex- 
port Corp., prefaced his description of Roose- 
velt as deeply conservative by saying: "you 
may believe this or not.” 

“The public needs and the necessity for 
spending held his mind. But close to his 
heart,” Farley said, “was the idea of stopping 
Federal spending as quickly as he could. 

“At the slightest rise in the economic 
health of the country, he would stop spend- 
ing. In fact, he stopped spending so 
abruptly in 1937 that it brought on a re- 
cession.” 

Farley said Roosevelt liked nothing better 
than new ideas and interesting people and 
especially liked to talk over cocktails at day’s 
end. 

“He fancied himself,” Farley added, “as a 
great cocktail mixer, with few equals in mar- 
tinis, and without parallel in old-fashloneds. 

* * * 

“I believe he was gifted with a sense of 
destiny and of leadership,” Farley Bald, 
“Which stood him and the Nation in good 
stead in hours of grave crisis.” 

Ticking off landmarks in New Deal legisla- 
tion, such as social security and banking 
reform, Farley said “we saw the results of our 
labors enacted into laws which still 
stand * * * laws which are now endorsed 
in the platforms of both parties.” 

"And so,” he concluded, “it is my absolute 
conviction that Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
the man — can'safely rest his case before God, 
the American people, and history — on, the 
works and deeds of Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, the 32d President of the United States.” 

"His administration has been described as 
the greatest royal court since Louis XIV. 
There is a certain element of truth about this. 
While the President was bold in imagina- 
tion, swift in execution and highly knowledg- 
able about Government finance, administra- 
tion was not one of his strong points.” 

The former Cabinet member said “he was 
little less than grand in delegating author- 
ity,” but “unfortunately he often appointed 
two departments with sweeping powers to do 
the same Job.” 

“This resulted in terrible departmental 
fights, which F. D. R. dearly loved.” 

[From the Kalamazoo (Mich.) Gazette, 
Aug. 6, 1965] 

Farley Enthusiastic Over Both F.D.R., 
L.B.J. 

(By Tim Richard) 

If. James A. Farley is enthusiastic about 
the late President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
whom he served as Postmaster General and 


Democratic National Committee chairman, 
he is just as enthusiastic about the works 
of President Lyndon B. Johnson. 

“He will go down in history as one of our 
greatest Presidents,” Farley said of L:B.J. 
“No President has put through as much 
controversial legislation as Johnson, and in 
such a short time.” 

The old New Dealer was asked in an inter- 
view this morning to contrast the personal- 
ities of F.D.R. and L.B.J. 

Roosevelt was the Harvard- and Columbia- 
educated aristocrat, “even tempered, not too 
explosive. He didn’t like criticism; no Presi- 
dent does. 

“Like all men, he could be very small at 
times,” Farley said, recalling F.D.R.’s re- 
fusal to do favors for persons who had of- 
fended him sometime in the past. 

“He liked to be told he was tough, but he 
wasn’t,” Farley said. 

Johnson, on the other hand, was born in 
meager circumstances, received a less elab- 
orate education in Texas colleges, started as 
a teacher, then went to Washington as a 
congressional assistant, Farley recalled. 

“He’s politically minded, and he likes the 
political atmosphere of Washington,” Far- 
ley said. “He isn’t going to try to hurt, 
he won’t attempt punishment, of someone 
who votes against him." 

Whereas Farley said unboastfully that he 
handled F.D.R.’s relations with individual 
Congressmen — “they knew I spoke with the 
authority of the President" — Johnson takes 
charge of congressional relations himself. 

“His personal relations with Senator Dirk- 
sen (Republican leader) are as close as with 
Senator Mansfield (Democratic leader) ,” 
Farley observed. 

One exception to L.B.J.’s no-retaliation 
rule occurred when the President became 
sensitive to the criticism of Senator Frank 
Church, Democrat, of Idaho, over the ad- 
ministration’s Vietnam war escalation pol- 
icy. 

Johnson asked Church where he got his 
ideas, and Church replied he read liberal 
columnist Walter Lippmann. Farley chuck- 
led as he recalled L.B.J.’s retort: 

“The next time you want a dam, talk to 
Lippmann about it.” 

[From the Kalamazoo (Mich.) Gazette, Aug. 

6, 1965] 

Farley Describes FD.R. in Talk Here 
(By Rob Warden) 

James A. Farley, at 77, characterizes 
Franklin D. Roosevelt as a man who “rests 
his case with God, the American people, and 
history.” 

Speaking Thursday night at Kalamazoo 
College, Farley commented that he “broke 
with President Roosevelt because of prin- 
ciple, not because of personality.” 

Farley, U.S. Postmaster General during 
F.D.R.’s first two terms, resigned in 1940 
because he opposed the idea of a President 
breaking tradition by seeking a third term. 

Concluding a lecture series commemorat- 
ing the 20th anniversary of President Roose- 
velt’s death, Farley called F.D.R, “a deeply 
good man, and really quite religious.” 

"It is unkind, unfair, and untrue to call 
Mr. Roosevelt a demogague,” Farley said. 
“He was deeply conservative, and dreamed 
of the. day he could balance the budget.” 

“Big Jim” was Democratic national chair- 
man and directed the successful Roosevelt 
presidential campaigns in 1932 and 1936. He 
is currently board chairman of Coca Cola 
Export Co. 

Farley’s talk Thursday night concerned 
only the first two terms of President Roose- 
velt, while Farley was a member of the 
cabinet. 

Referring to his resignation from the ad- 
ministration, Farley said, “Men must be very 
close to have a split between them become 
first-page news." 


The public needs and the necessity for 
spending held Roosevelt's mind, but close to 
his heart was the idea of stopping Federal 
spending as quickly as he could, Farley said. 

“At the slightest rise in the economic 
health of the country he would stop spend- 
ing. In fact, he stopped spending so 
abruptly in 1937 that it brought on a re- 
cession,” Farley recalled. 

Roosevelt liked to be surrounded by inter- 
esting people with new Ideas and he particu- 
larly enjoyed discussions with them over a 
drink at the day’s end, Farley said. 

“Mr. Roosevelt was exceptionally canny 
and knowledgeable,” Farley said, “and he 
liked nothing better than new ideas and new 
faces.” 

“He fancied himself as a great cocktail mix- 
er, with few equals in martinis, and without 
parallel in old-fashioneds. 

“His administration has been described as 
the greatest royal court since Louis XIV. 
There is a certain element of truth about 
this,” Farley observed. 

“While the President was bold in imagina- 
tion, swift in execution and highly knowl- 
edgeable about government finance, admin- 
istration was not one of his strong points,” 
Farley added. 

Farley said Roosevelt enjoyed much more 
freedom of action In his first two terms than 
in the last two when “the compulsions of war 
and of failing health assailed him.” 

Giving his personal estimate of F.D.R., 
Farley said “I believe he was gifted with a 
sense of destiny and of leadership which 
stood him and the Nation in good stead in 
hours of grave crisis.” 

Farley, who stands 6 feet, 2 inches and 
weighs 215 pounds, said he admired F.D.R. ’s 
vitality in lieu of the handicap that polio 
had imposed on him. “In this way,” Farley 
said, “he was like Theodore Roosevelt. They 
both had great physical vitality, and they 
both had physical handicaps.” 

President Roosevelt, however, was less than 
perfect, Farley said. “He often appointed 
two departments with sweeping powers to do 
the same Job.” 

Looking back 25 years at the history he 
helped make, Farley commented that F.D.R. 
“stands in American history with the great 
Presidents.” ] 

Twelve Year* Later 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 

OP ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 18, 1965 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, as 
we watch the growing demands of 
some Communist-infiltrated organiza- 
tions and other groups of well-meaning 
but misguided Americans, and as we ob- 
serve the voices of appeasement within 
the hierarchy of this administration, it 
would be practical for us to heed the 
very timely commentary on history 
which appeared in the Seymour Daily 
Tribune recently: 

Twelve Years Later 

July 26, 1953— July 26, 1965. 

For Castro and his fellow Communists, 
12 years of struggle, then triumph, then 
total, tyrannical dominion over the island 
and people of Cuha. 

It was 12 years ago that a h and of rebel 
Cuban youths with Fidel Castro at their 
head attacked the Moncada Barracks in 
Santiago de Cuba. This was the first strike 
in a 5 % -year guerrilla campaign that ulti- 
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Aad in its preoccupation with Vietnam, the 
American public has iailed to notice very sig- 
nificant and troubling developments south of 
the border. ; . _ 

But events are not- only proving that Cas- 
tro’s threats are not so empty, but are also 
calling into question many of the smug as- 
sumptions about developments in such places 
as Venezuela. 

Any comparisons to Vietham area are of 
course to the earliest stages of that war when 
victims of terror and ambush were listed by 
the dozens rather by the thousands. 

ASSUMPTION" IN VENEZUELA 

With regard to Venezuela, it has been as- 
sumed in Washington that the success 2 years 
ago In holding free elections in spite of oppo- 
sition from Communist terrorists had more 
- or less settled he guerrilla problem. 

After all, it was reasoned the Venezuelan 
Government was freely chosen, left of center, 
and 'very, progressive in social good works. 
More than most people on this earth, Amer- 
icans cling to the myth that good govern- 
ment .is of itself a defense dgainst Commu- 
nist guerrillas. " 

Very handlly for the Communists, we have 
been brainwashed into assuming that Com- 
munist terrorists can thrive only if most of 
the people are against a government. It is 
a very unhistoric assumption. 

In Europe, the destruction of Czechoslo- 
vakia’s popular and progressive government 
by a Communist minority is just one of many 
examples of the fact that the Communists 
usually take over in spite of the will of the 
majority. 

VENEZUELA LESSON 

In Venezuela, the lesson is that terrorist 
guerrillas, if supported from the outside 
(Cuba) can dangerously increase their 
troublemaking capacity in spite of good gov- 
ernment — a government that has among 
other things effectively worked at matters 
of land reform and helping the peasantry. 

As in Vietnam, the peasants of Venezuela 
may hate the guerrillas, but they will not ex- 
pose them for fear of torture and death. 

The discovery of 5 tons of . armaments 
hidden in the San Antonio Dei Gauche re- 
gion of Venezuela this week, follows a gun 
battle in the same area between military 
■ forces and guerrillas. A secret guerrilla 
headquarters of the FAT ,N (National Libera- 
tion Armed Forces) was even uncovered In 
the petroleum center of Anzoatguil State. 

TRAINING FOR GUERRILLAS 

But if Castro arid edimpariy hav'e their way, 
this is but a foretaste' of far worse to come. 

According to reliable reports reaching 
Washington, guerrilla training — once con- 
fined to Cuba itself— Is going on in the Vene- 
zuelan States of Lara and Falcon. The guer- 
rilla chieftain, Is a former' Venezuelan news- 
paper man, Fabricio Ojeda. 

: The Venezuelan' National Liberation Front 
believes in the formalities. It is officially 
represented in Cuba by German Layret, who 
recently went through the formality of sign- 
ing a “mutual aid pact’’ with the Vietcong 
representative In Havana. 

Castro's press and radio made much of 
this and openly boasted that the pact her- 
alded the start' of" Vietnam-type wars, not 
Just in Venezuela but in other parts of Latin 
America, Clearly, the Communist guerrillas, 
like their counterparts in Asia, are planning 
carefully arid diabolically for the years ahead. 
Weapons and central direction are coming 
from Cuba and will continue to do so — as 
long as' the United States permits this to 
'go on. - " -■■■■■'■ 

The question is whether the United States 
< can afford to look the other way while Cuba 
provides the transmission belt for weapons 
with which the Communists plan to subvert 
the hemisphere. 

•In Vietnam, we waited until almost the 
11th hour before ' attempting seriously to 
’ interrupt outside sources of supply of men 


and material. Isn’t there a lesson to be 
learned from that tragedy? Or are we to 
be paralyzed into inaction by failing to take 
seriously Castro’s threats of turning Latin 
America into a series of Vietnam’s? 


One Woman Comments 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

AON. JAMES A. HALEY 

OF FLORIDA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 23, 1965 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, In this 
time of domestic turmoil and interna- 
tional crisis, it is refreshing to hear some 
one speak with a calm sane voice. For 
this reason I have asked permission to 
include in the Congressional Record, my 
friend, Mrs. George L. Burr’s column, 
“One Woman Comments,” which ap- 
peared in the August 19, 1965, issue of 
the Winter Haven, Fla., Herald. 

Josephine Burr, as she is known to her 
many friends and readers, gives sound 
advice that is worthy of the attention of 
readers of all ages— not just the young 
people entering college to whom these re- 
marks were addressed. If more people 
lived, Mrs. Burr’s philosophy, this world 
would be a more stable and more whole- 
some place in which to live : 

One Woman Comments 
(By Josephine G. Burr) 

Let us forget the trials of the National 
Council of Churches this week while I write 
a letter to my granddaughter. She la only 
6 and starting to school, but I am going to 
pretend that she is 18 and starting to college 
because I hope some college-bound boy or 
girl will read this and possibly think a bit 
more carefully when he gets to the campus. 

Dearest Vickie: I know you are a bit fear- 
ful as you leave home this fall, for you are 
actually going out into the world alone for 
the first time. A college or university cam- 
pus is a world of its own and a place where 
you will meet all kinds of people. You will 
either thoroughly enjoy your life there, as I 
did, or be heartsick because you did not 
realize your great opportunity to learn what 
life is all about. Life of today is much more 
complicated than it was for me 50 years ago, 
however, so I think maybe I can help if you 
will heed. 

First you young folks are much more aware 
of what is going on in the World today than 
we were back in 1913. There are peculiar 
“isms” abroad in the land, wild-eyed terror- 
ists, and some who believe communism will 
save the world from destruction. But there 
•are also many good ideas, many fine thinkers. 
I hope you have absorbed from your prob- 
lems class in high school or the course you 
took in communism that Florida high schools 
require, the dangers that lurk in these pecu- 
liar subversive minds. I am sure you read 
of the troubles the Berkeley, Calif., campus 
had last fall. Many people thought it all the 
fault of Communist off-campus folk who 
created this trouble. I think they had their 
part in it, but let’s face it, there is unrest on 
every college campus today created by this 
changing world in which we find ourselves. 
The “Wave of the Future” that Ann Morrow 
Lindbergh wrote about back in the 1940’s has 
overtaken us. Every nation, however small, 
is trying for the highest kind of freedom and 
to equal the good things that we here in 
America have enjoyed for so long. They hate 
us for having found them first, and since 


this is the “land of the free and the home 
of the brave,” they are trying to prove, in 
their strivings, that we are wrong and they 
are right. . Revolution is In the air and the 
world is so rampant for freedom that we be- 
gin to wonder if we are as free as we have 
always taken for granted we were. Let us 
not waiver — ever — in our ideas of what free- 
dom really is and how to keep it. . That is 
what you young folks of today must work to 
preserve. 

One thing I want to emphasize as you start 
your college career — please do your own 
thinking. You will doubt yourself at times 
and your ability to think right, but do not 
allow the thoughts of someone else to be- 
come yours unless you have spent hours try- 
ing to find out the truth about controversial 
subjects. You, Vickie, have been fortunate 
in growing up in a normal home. Many of 
the young people you will meet have warped 
minds because they were not so fortunate. 
Grief, money troubles, broken homes, liquor, 
can tear up lives and create so much unhap- 
piness, especially in young people’s minds, 
that they become unstable in their think- 
ing and their emotions. Look into the back- 
ground of those who seem different and try 
to discover why they are different — then feel 
sorry, be tolerant, but do your own thinking. 

But we were discussing freedom. When I 
was in college no one questioned it. Since 
then we have helped France and England 
preserve their freedoms in World War I, then 
again in World War II when the madman. 
Hitler, tried to change things to his warped 
mind’s way of thinking, we sent our young 
men to fight for freedom. Now the Russians, 
who realized they were being ruled by a mad 
king, cannot seem to be happy just changing 
their own world. They are being led by the 
ideologies of three other mad men, Karl Marx 
of Germany, Lenin, and Stalin. But some- 
thing has happened in our own land of the 
free that is very frightening. We do not 
all seem to appreciate that our Founding 
Fathers planned well and there are too many 
Americans trying to change our world. 

Two characteristic stand out in all this 
strife of today — hate and fear. They are not 
new — they ruled the German Kaiser, they 
definitely ruled Hitler, and today they rule 
all the odd people who think change is the 
only road to freedom. The one thing to me 
that will make you realize we have been and 
still are on the right track in America, will 
be your absorbing the education that you are 
about to undertake. However, you must keep 
your feet on the ground: you must believe, as 
you have been taught, that there is a God 
above us all who strives to help us; and that 
if you live by the Golden Rule, you cannot 
get off the right course for long. Education 
also means tolerance to me, Vickie, for all 
people are not made alike — everyone has his 
good points and his bad ones. Just be sure 
you can tell the difference and are not led by 
bigotry or mass thinking, but by your own 
careful estimation of what is the best course. 
I am sure you will know and if you become 
confused, pick out a person you love and trust 
and talk It all out. 

One last admonition and to me it is very 
important. I want you to have fun and 
enjoy your college life as well as its oppor- 
tunities, and the best way to do this is to 
join with a group of congenial folks in a 
Greek letter society.- Today they are. the last 
sure bulwark of Americanism on the college 
campus. They exist for the sake of friend- 
ship: they are governed by men and women 
who have been careful in their thinking. 
Their first loyalty is to God and country and 
they provide a “home away from home” where 
you can find folks reared as you were reared, 
girls and hoys who think about life as you 
do and have been forewarned by parents and 
fraternity elders about the dangers of today. 
You will find folks you can talk to and dis- 
cuss things with, but best of all, you will 
find real friends. 
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diminishes men’s respect for it strikes at the 
very heart of orderly, democratic, and pro- 
gressive living. This does not mean that all 
laws are either right or perfect. It does not 
mean that laws should not change and 
evolve. But it does mean that the security, 
health, and progress of men and of nations 
lies in a respect for law and a willingness to 
obey it. 

In the last few days two prominent Ameri- 
cans have addressed themselves to this very 
question, but from sharply different view- 
points. Commenting on the Los Angeles 
riots, former President Eisenhower said, "I 
believe the United States as a whole has been 
becoming atmosphered * * * in a policy of 
lawlessness. If we like a law, we obey it; if 
we don’t, we are told : ‘You can disobey it.’ ” 

Also discussing the west coast rioting, New 
York Senator Robert F. Kennedy is quoted 
in an interview as saying that it was sense- 
less to tell Negroes living in northern slums 
to obey the law, that to these Negroes the 
law is the enemy. 

The Kennedy statement is deeply disturb- 
ing. Even granting the fact that many 
Negroes do in fact regard the law as their 
enemy, will the Kennedy statement' do any- 
thing to change their view? Will it not, 
rather, give them the impression that in- 
fluential national figures look with sympathy 
upon their breaking of the law? As a former 
Attorney General who had shown himself 
active in securing wider Negro protection un- 
der law. Senator Kennedy Is in a particularly 
favorable position to remind the Negro that 
the law is, in fact, his greatest safeguard. It 
is regrettable that this opportunity was 
missed. 

We agree without reservation with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s statement: "I believe we 
must have greater respect for law. This 
means to me we must review our * * * 
morRl standards.” 

Great efforts are now being made nation- 
ally on behalf of the Negro. Greater efforts 
will doubtless be made In the future. While 
It Is true that many of these efforts are be- 
lated, it is also true that they are being made 
because the American .people as a whole be- 
lieve in the reign of justice. And justice 
without law is an impossibility. 

Only through support of law and justice 
can any American citizen, Negro or white, 
hope to live In peace and prosperity. Law 
is man’s present highest concept of that 
high fit, perfect order toward which human 
progress tends. It must be protected, hon- 
•ored, fostered, and obeyed. 


To Oar Soldiers in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

<of 

HON, JOHN A. RACE 

•OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, August 23, 1965 

Mr. RACE. Mr. Speaker, the current 
issue ol the Jewish Veteran carries a 
front page editorial entitled, “To Our 
Soldiers hi Vietnam.” 

This editorial, representing the official 
view of united Jewish war veterans, ana- 
lyzes the role of feed China, not only in 
the “narrow confines” of the Vietnam 
struggle, “but also in the light of all its 
worldwide implications.” 

Mr, Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks I request that the editorial be 
printed at this point in the Record, and 
commend its careful reading to my col- 
leagues : 


To Otra Soldiers in Vietnam 

The veterans community of the United 
States wants you to know that we stand 
four-square In support of your sacrifice In 
the cause of freedom. As citizens who have 
borne arms for this Nation before you, we 
realize full well the importance to your 
morale and fighting spirit the assurance that 
the whole country Is fully aware of the 
nature of your mission and the vital Im- 
portance of it. 

At the heart of the American involvement 
in Vietnam Is the confrontation of the grow- 
ing power and Influence of the world’s most 
dangerous and irresponsible nation — Red 
China. 

Debates are in progress about the Ameri- 
can strategies and tactics in Vietnam, the 
rights and wrongs of our involvement, and 
the issue of escalation. These are questions 
which should rightfully be examined and 
discussed in the Congress and by the public. 

But we must not lose sight of the basic 
motivation for the pending mobilization of 
Reserves and the expanded American com- 
mitment in southeast Asia. 

Red China leaves us no alternative but a 
Arm stand on every periphery of that restive 
aggressive goliath. 

We do not intend to make a case for the 
Saigon leaders of South Vietnam as the most 
perfect and desirable exponents of freedom. 
We hope and pray that better leadership for 
our side can be found. In the long struggle, 
we cannot defeat communism except through 
the dynamic appeal of a better idea — the 
true ideology of freedom. 

But in the larger picture, we are con- 
fronted with such a massive peril that the 
deficiencies of the Saigon regime are some- 
what beside the main point. The basic issue 
at hand is the dedication of China, a nation 
whose population is three of or four times 
as large as our own, to defeat and obliterate 
us. To them we are the mortal foe. They 
have served notice that they intend to crush 
us and our way of life. 

Today, China has the atomic bomb. Crude 
though their weapon may be when compared 
with the supermegaton power in American 
hands, the fact remains that the least re- 
sponsible regime on earth has the power to 
ignite a thermonuclear conflict. Millions of 
Chinese- may he wiped out. But other na- 
tions could be involved in a holocaust which 
Russia might not be able to avoid despite 
its present differences with Chinese ex- 
tremism. 

•RED CHINA AND THE MIDDLE EAST 

Right now, China is seeking to gain her 
ends by exploiting so-called wars of national 
liberation. That is her role in the bloody, 
confused and unhappy affair in Vietnam. It 
aJso seems to be her objective elsewhere, even 
in the Near East where the Chinese are seek- 
ing among other goals, to foment Arab guer- 
rilla violence against Israel to create a tacti- 
cal diversion to Vietnamese conflict. 

Let us also examine the role of Red China 
toward Israel. Peiping blackballed Israel 
back in the days of the Bandung Confer- 
ence of Aslan Nations, alleging that Israel 
was "an imperialist creature" and had no 
right to exist. Israel had previously recog- 
nized Red China diplomatically because, 
Whether one likes it or not, Red China exists. 
But Peiping did not reciprocate and rejected 
a diplomatic exchange because her only 
thought of Israel was as a scapegoat to use 
in appealing for Arab sympathies. 

Arab guerrilla attacks on Israel, If carried 
to lengths that would inflame the whole tense 
frontier problem, would spread, confuse, and 
intensify the world crisis. It would help the 
"Vietcong by keeping American forces on the 
-alert in the Mediterranean and Europe. The 
■U.S. -6th Fleet, for instance, could not relin- 
quish its marine components for duty in 
the Far East, if trouble were brewing in the 
Near East. 


Such a move would also inflame the Arab 
masses to serve Chinese ends by intimidating 
Arab leaders into closer support of the 
Peiping line. China, Instead of Russia 
would become the most militant activist and 
leading exponent of Arab fanaticism against 
Israel. 

Peiping feels that an Arab-Israel war could 
diminish mounting American pressure in 
Vietnam, extricate China from a military 
showdown for the present, and provide more 
time for development of atomic weapons and 
delivery systems. Such strife is consistent 
with Chinese attempts to foment “anti- 
imperialist” disorder throughout southeast 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 

Offers have already been made by China 
to the extremist “liberation front” of Pales- 
tinian Arab refugees. Headed by Arab agi- 
tator Ahmed Shukairy, an Arab delegation 
was welcomed to Peiping and promised 
money, weapons, and military training if 
they would launch a “liberation war” against 
Israel. China envisaged internal sabotage 
by Israel’s Arab population, creation of an 
armed underground movement, bombings, 
sabotage, and infiltration raids from outside. 

Mao Tse-tung told the Arabs that “an Al- 
gerian delegation told us once that Algeria 
lost a million lives in the guerrilla struggle 
for independence. I told them that peoples 
should not be frightened if their population 
decreases in the course of a liberation war, 
for they will enjoy a period of peace after- 
ward In which they can again multiply.” 

Peiping considers It ridiculous that 45 mil- 
lion Arabs surrounding 2 y 2 million Israelis 
do not crush the Jews with action and blood 
instead of mere words and promises as es- 
poused by Egypt’s Nasser and others. 

Nasser and Shukairy are not quite ready 
for a “peoples’ war” against Israel because 
they know that Israel has the power to hit 
back and that the United States might not 
stand idly by. Nasser fears that the Sinai 
zone might become another Danang, poised 
against Arab infiltration if the “masses” ever 
materialized on a Vletcong-type rampage. 

Mao subsequently condemned Arab lack of 
militance as “bourgeois humanitarianism.” 
They are “too, preoccupied with survival,” he 
charged. But he hopes eventually, inexora- 
bly, to enlist the Arabs in a Near Eastern 
escalation in keeping with the insidious and 
subversive Chinese strategies. 

Therefore, when we support our Govern- 
ment and its actions in Vietnam we do so not 
only within the narrow confines of that area 
but also in the light of all its worldwide 
implications. 


Castro 


TEreat Not So 


Empty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 23, 1965 
Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, so far 
as the public is concerned, there seems to 
be no attention being paid to Castro and 
his regime in Cuba as constituting a 
threat to the Western Hemisphere. 

I was glad to note the following article 
written by Marguerite Higgins which ap- 
peared in the Washington Star : 

Castro Threat Not So Empty 
(By Marguerite Higgins) 

Until reoently, Johnson administration offi- 
cials tended to shrug off Cuban Premier Fidel 
Castro’s boasts of turning Latin American 
wars of liberation into Vietnam-type con- 
flicts. 
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amount irits'callable capital and subject 
to a provision of prior agreement before 
the Bank can sell bonds in that particu- 
lar country. , , 

Bank investments should be m projects 
which are economically and technically 
sound and capable of producing fairly 
rapid repayment. A small portion of the 
Bank’s paid-in capital should be set aside 
for soft loan purposes. 

LENDING. TF-RMS 

The Asian countries are proposing that 
the bulk of the Bank’s regular capital 
should be loaned on hard terms similar 
to those of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. The 
IBRD’s terms are currently a unitary 
5 1/ 2 percent interest rate for all coun- 
tries. Loans should be allowed maturi- 
ties up to 30 years and grace periods 
varying normally up to 6 years, gen- 
erally in relation to the economic situ- 
ation in the country and the country’s 
debt servicing capacity and the type of 
project. The consultative committee has 
proposed that soft loans from regular 
capital will be made only in special cir- 
cumstarices on terms similar to those or 
the International Development Associ- 
ation— IDA. The IDA’S soft loan terms 
are currently three-fourths of 1 percent 
interest, 10-year grace, and a 50-year re- 
payment. Applicants for soft loans with 
the lowest debt servicing prospects and 
limited access to substantial quantities of 
concessional assistance sources such as 
IBA, AID , and certain consortium mem- 
bers, will be given due account. Subject 
to the view of the members up to 10 per- 
cent of the total paid-in capital could 
be devoted, to this soft window. 

In addition to thebe' soft loan terms 
provided by the Bank charter, the United 
States at the June meeting 'in Bangkok 
proposed that a Southeast Asian Regional 
Development' Bund be established with 
the Bank bearing the responsibility for 
the selection of the projects and the ad- 
ministration of these funds which are 
held in trust. These funds distributed 
by the Bank would include $100 mil- 
lion contributed by the United States, 
subject to congressional approval, and 
sufficient participation by other members 
to make the fund a truly multilateral 
operation. Contributions to the Fund 
could be tied to U.S. procurement and 
could be used for hard" or soft loans or 
grants for projects of a regional or sub- 
regional character. 

■ MEMBERSHIP IN THE BANK 

The United States favors full member- 
ship in the Bank for nonregional mem- 
. bers of ECAFE. "Ninty percent of the 
voting shares, in the view of the United 
States, should be distributed' propor- 
tionately to the size of capital contribu- 
tions. On this basis’ over 60 percent, of 
tire voting rights would still be "vested in 
regional members. The group of nine 
experts suggested that the votes in the 
Bank should be weighted in proportion 
to the size of the country’s subscription 
and that only the lower end of the 5 to 20 
perceht range should have votes dis- 
tributed equally. This arrangement 
would give regional members over 60 
. ii-TSercdrit of the total votes. Regional 
members Include Japan, Australia, arid 
New Zealand. 


ORGXWZATlcrej ’ AND MANAGEMENT OP THE BANK 

The Board of Governors of the Bank 
should probably meet annually, make 
general policy, and delegate detailed 
policymaking and executive control to 
the Board of Executive Directors and the 
President who should be Asian. The 
best plan is felt to be that the Board 
should be made up of 10 members, 7 from 
the regional countries. It is anticipated, 
however, that a formula will be used in 
distributing Board positions which will 
enable the United States, as a substan- 
tial shareholder, to hold as a permanent 
seat one of the three places on the Board 
set aside for nonregional participants. 

LOCATION 


In accord with the founding principle 
of a bank for Asians run by Asians, the 
Asian Development Bank will be located 
within the region. The United States is 
not interested in playing an active role 
in determining the choice of location of 
the Bank. 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE BANK AND OTHER 
INSTITUTIONS 

It is felt that the Bank should certain- 
ly collaborate closely with the national 
development banks or institutions where 
this may assist in effective channeling 
the Bank’s resources in the interests of 
economic development. 

PROBLEMS AND IMPLICATIONS 

Although the national press has pub- 
lished comparatively little on the subject 
of the Asian Development Bank since 
President Johnson’s April 7 speech in 
Baltimore, it has focused attention on 
some of the implications of the Bank 
proposal and potential problems. 

There has been much speculation since 
April as to how the Congress would re- 
spond to the President's commitments to 
the Bank. To counteract this criticism 
it has been suggested that a delegation 
of Congressmen be brought into the ac- 
tive formation of the Bank to help quell 
opponents of the President’s plan in Con- 
gress. 

Other newspaper reports have conjec- 
tured that the U.S. offer to Russia to 
become a charter member of the Asian 
Bank is a device to intensify the split 
between Russia and Red China. 

Finally, other observers point out that 
the administration is dangling the Bank 
on a string before North Vietnam, by 
implying that if hostilities should cease 
they too could participate in the institu- 
tion. Hanoi has responded indicating 
that she saw this lure aspect clearly by 
calling the Bank, “President Johnson’s 
rotten carrot.” 

Without arguing the merit or lack 
thereof of these and other implications 
and speculations, it is safe to say that 
the encouragement and support of such 
an institution is a dramatic step for our 
foreign policy in the Far East. It also 
marks a constructive and we believe pref- 
erable alternative to post-World War II 
American aid. 
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Adrian Daily Telegram Discusses 
Medicare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WESTON E. VIVIAN 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 2, 1965 

Mr. VIVIAN. Mr. Speaker, for over 
80 years, the Adrian Daily Telegram, a 
newspaper located in my district, has 
been informing the citizens of Lenawee 
County, Mich., on the local, national, 
and international events which daily af- 
fect their lives. 

A recent editorial in the Daily Tele- 
gram, entitled “How Much Security,” 
discusses the history of the social se- 
curity program, particularly the role 
which social security income and the 
medicare program play in the lives of the 
elderly of our Nation. The editorial is 
brief but uncommonly sound. I com- 
mend it to the attention of my colleagues. 
It follows: 

[Prom the Adrian Daily Telegram, Aug. 23, 
1965[ 

How Much Security? 

Tl)e social security measure adopted 30 
years ago provided retirement income for 25 
million workers. The ultimate goal was to 
provide retirement funds, as a matter of 
right, for all the Nation’s aged. The 25 mil- 
lion figure seemed a good place to start, and 
at a reasonable scale. 

The program has been expanded greatly 
since those days of the 1930’s. Some 76 mil- 
lion Americans now are covered including 
professional people, farmers and business- 
men. About 20 million already are receiving 
benefits, an average of $80 a month. The 
maximum now Is $135.90 a month. 

Next year the average monthly payment 
goes to $149.90 a month. In 1971 the maxi- 
mum rises to $167.90 a month. Social secu- 
rity sweeteners have been enacted in each of 
the last 7 general election years, all of them 
calling for a greater expenditure of social 
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security funds and oftentimes also calling for 
higher social security payments. ' 

Last montli President Johnson signed the 
biggest sweetener of all, the medical care 
prograiry for all persons over 65 years of age. 
It ended a two-decade struggle to obtain ap- 
proval of such legislation. Again, the social 
security cost, both to employee and employer 
will be increased. 

The social security program has been a 
great boon to the American people. It has 
helped people prepare for old age Who might 
not be able to meet the demands of this 
period in life any other way. The medical 
care program, while it will be costly, will 
benefit many older people. A nest egg is 
easily wiped away in the twilight years dur- 
ing one long seige of illness. 

Cost has a bearing on the operation of the 
social security system, of course. But the 
key to success or failure lies in deciding 
where security should end. Social security 
must not stifle ambition. It must not 
smother a willingness to work. It must not 
penalize aggressiveness. It must not under- 
mine determination. It must npt discourage 
the desire for independence. 

It must not erect roadblocks to initiative. 
It should permit people to retire in dignity 
but it should not convert them into useless 
vegetables. Thank heavens, we are safe, so 
far. — ~ 


ManoloReyes — First President of the 
Cuban Sertoma Club of Miami 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 

OF FLORIDA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, September 2, 1965 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, Manolo 
Reyes, a prominent Quban newsman now 
living in exile in Miami, Fla., was re- 
cently installed as the first president of 
the Cuban Sertoma Ciub of Miami. 

The programs outlined by Mr. Reyes in 
his installation speech reflects a deep 
love of the country and a profound and 
abiding faith in the. future of his brave 
land now swept by terror and tyranny. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend Mr. Reyes’ 
remarks to the attention of my col- 
leagues : 

Few have been the occasions in which a 
group of citizens from the United, States and 
Cuba have gathered together for an . event 
like the one taking place tonight: the offi- 
cial chartering of an association devoted to 
help and serve mankind, supported by Cuban 
exiles living in a land of liberty. 

Consequently, this event of extraordinary 
importance, .shows undoubtedly the grati- 
tude of the people of a nation that have 
been treated like real brothers by the people 
and the Government of the United States. 
A brave and nqble people that will not be 
bought, nor surrender, and are fighting to 
break the chains of communism, with the 
conviction that In their freedom they will 
bring also liberty for the entire American 
continent. 

As president of the Cuban Sertoma. Club 
of Miami, elected by the free and democratic 
vote of Its members, I express to all and each 
one of the distinguished personalities of 
Latin America and to the Federal, State, and 
local authorities of the United States, the 
testimony of our deep gratitude for your 
presence, in this act, which will encourage us 
to proceed, on the long road ahead of us and 
which ratifies an old friendship, proving, 
now more than ever that we are not alone. 


Why was the Cuban Sertoma Club of Mi- 
ami organized? 

First of all, because of God’s willingness; 
and second, because a group of Cuban and 
American citizens decided to create another 
way of helping humanity. This Is a troubled 
world where although the word love is con- 
stantly repeated, we forget most of the time 
that only when serving mankind can we 
truly prove our love for our fellow beings 
Interpreting the way of thinking of the 
members of the Cuban Sertoma Club of 
Miami, I want to express our gratitude to 
four American citizens without whose co- 
operation this Institution would not have 
been possible. They are: A. L. Plager, Steve 
Collinson, Charles Nelson and John D. Bar- 
field. 

Who should be members of the.Cuban Ser- 
toma Club of Miami? 

Those who love their country distinguish 
themselves from others because they serve 
the cause of liberty without stopping to 
thank about the cost of sacrifice, while the 
others try to obtain something of personal 
Interest with the least sacrifice. 

The Cuban Sertoma Club of Miami will be 
composed of the first kind of people. We 
reject the others. 

A nation has two wrong types of citizens; 
Those who do not belive in their country, 
and those who express belief in their country 
but do not do anything for it. 

The Cuban Sertoma Club of Miami will 
accept those who want to work for the bene- 
fit of mankind, and for their own country, 
Cuba, which was not bprn to be enslaved. 

For this reason, the Cuban Sertoma Club 
of Miami will be composed of exiles who 
have been forced to abandon Cuba because 
of communism, and who will pledge them- 
selves to work in favor of all Cubans, those 
within the martyred island as well as those 
in exile, hoping to receive as their only re- 
ward: the right to serve humanity and the 
cause of liberty. 

What are the plans of the Cuban Sertoma 
Club of Miami? 

For approximately 7 years, the Cuban peo- 
ple have suffered in their flesh Communist 
oppression. Children growing today in what 
was once called the Pearl of the Antilles, are 
not Cubans; under the pressure of a fright- 
ful indoctrination they are being converted 
into youths without spiritual values; with- 
out Pan Americanism; and without true Cu- 
ban feelings. It Is a Communist-inspired 
youth. 

When Castro-communism is defeated, It 
will be necessary to save this youth, who 
have, not seen the light of truth, and we 
have to prepare the ways and means so that 
they can learn a new Idea, of which they are 
ignorant, the concept of liberty. 

The future of nations depends on educa- 
tion. Liberty Is obtained by breaking the 
chains of ignorance. 

Therefore, the Cuban Sertoma Club of Mi- 
ami, a civic, nonpolitical and nonprofit asso- 
ciation, having the basic. understanding that 
education Is freedom, proposes to study as 
many concrete plans as possible to help de- 
communize the people of Cuba, and especially 
the Cuban youth of today which is under the 
perverse influence of Marxist-Leninism. . 

In the meantime, we intend to help in 
every way we can the children of our coun- 
try In exile, in order for them to learn the 
advantages of growing and studying in this 
country — the cradle of democracy — but at 
the same time to help them to maintain our 
traditions; our customs; our history; our 
Cuban way of life, until the moment they 
will be able to return to our country, once It 
is liberated from communism. 

Many of them will be the future leaders 
of the new Cuba and must be prepared for 
that event. 

Moreover, the Cuban Sertoma Club of Mi- 
ami will spare no work or effort to act as 
one more bridge of friendship, understand- 


ing and help between the people and the 
authorities of the United States or Latin 
America and the Cuban community in exile. 

For all these purposes we invoke, now and 
forever, God’s help, and the help of all the 
citizens of the free world, who, fortified hy 
good faith and friendship, may wish to share 
ttie trials that we now suffer and our hap- 
piness once Cuba is freed from communism. 

The Cuban Sertoma Club of Miami Is one 
more means created to help gain the peace 
in a Cuba liberated from communism and to 
this effect we respectfully request from this 
moment on as many valid promises as pos- 
sible to help the creation of a new Cuba, 
the pride of all Cubans and of a continent 
which is being redeemed from communism 
by a nation nailed to a cross of suffering In 
the middle of the Caribbean. 

But, Cuba will never die. Yesterday it 
suffered the ailment of dictatorship. Today 
It suffers the epidemic of communism. But 
rising above the transitory illness that affect 
its health Cuba lives and will live forever. 

And now, let’s all get to work. 


State Technical Services Act of 1965 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 

OF MARYLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 1, 1965 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 3420) to pro- 
mote economic growth by supporting 8 Late 
and regional centers to place the findings of 
science usefully in the hands of American 
enterprise. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill would initiate the first comprehen- 
sive effort to make the tremendous ben- 
efits of national research activities avail- 
able to American business, commerce, 
and industry throughout the country. 
This would be an effort beneficial to 
many localities, to American enterprise 
and to the whole American economy . 

This is in the best sense a cooperative, 
grassroots program. It encourages 
States to mobilize their industries and 
institutions to make full technico-eco- 
nomic surveys and to formulate long- 
range economic plans. Many agencies 
in my own State of Maryland are already 
engaged in such planning, and this leg- 
islation would further those efforts and 
help other States to begin similar proj- 
ects. The planning aspects of this bill 
could also have many “spin-off” effects 
in promoting increased cooperation 
among industries and institutions on in- 
numerable local tasks. 

The programs developed on the basis 
of such preliminary planning will be pin- 
pointed to meet the problems of free en- 
terprise within each State. The types 
of technical assistance which can be 
utilized are limited only by the percep- 
tion and imagination of the committees 
involved. Through technical advice, 
through seminars and discussions, 
through the dissemination of informa- 
tion, local industries will be lifted into 
enhanced competitive positions as they 
begin to take full advantage of the tech- 
nological advances of recent years. 
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Thej'e is eyery reason for believing, 
however, that, to the extent that the 
Castro Communists and Peiping Com- 
munists have influence in the American 
Negro community, their followers are en- 
couraged to foment unrest', to take part 
in Negro riots and uprisings, to seek to 
provide them with leadership and direc- 
tion, and to seek to extend the area of 
hostilities.. 

So, while the broadcasts of Radio Dixie 
nyay not reach as far as Chicago and 
Los Angeles, it would be a fair conclusion 
that the contents . of’ these broadcasts 
concide with the. guidelines laid down 
by the Castro agents in this country for 
their followers in the American Negro 
community. There may not be many 
American Negroes who follow the Castro- 
Peiping line. I doubt that there are as 
many as 1,000, and I think the number 
would be nearer several hundred, But 
in an inflammatory situation a handful 
of trained agitators, committed to vio- 
lence and arson, can do an awful lot of 
i damage. 

It is a matter of record that Com- 
munist cadres undergo systematic train- 
ing in the techniques of organizing riots 
and breaking through police lines. 
There is even a Communist handbook on 
the subject which has been distributed 
in many languages. . 

It is a matter of record, too, that, quite 
apart from providing leadership in riot 
situations, a handful of Communists in 
key positions can suffice to take over an 
entire country — as they did in Cuba, as 
they did in the Brazzaville, Congo, as 
they did in Zanzibar, and as they recently 
almost succeeded in, doing in the Domini- 
can Republic. . ... ... 

So let no one minimize the capacity 
for mischief of a handful of Commu T 
nists. And let no one minimize the dan- 
ger inherent in the fact that, in every 
major metropolitan center in the United 
States, there exists at least a handful of 
Communist extremists committed to the 
Castro-Peiping line. 

Patterns of Communist activity are 
difficult to pin down, especially in riot 
situations. But I do read some signifi- 
cance into the fqct. that apparently some 
of the rioters rpade their first targets the 
gunshops and pawnshops in the Watts 
area and that not only did they succeed 
in escaping with many hundreds of 
weapons, but they systematically set the 
torch to all gunshops they had looted so 
that even the owners could not know 
how many guns were stolen and how 
many destroyed. The rioters also' made 
prime targets of drugstores for the pur- 
pose of obtaining narcotics, and of liquor 
stores. 

There is, therefore, some serious rea- 
son for believing that Castro had a hand, 
or at least a .finger, in the Los Angeles 
riots, and that we may anticipate more 
trouble from this source over the com- 
ing- period. 

I don't mean to imply that if there 
were no Castro-Communist influence in 
the American Negro community, there 
would have been no Los Angeles riots. • 
This wpuld bq a gross , oversimplification. 

. : ; In . Older . to effectively, eliminate the 
danger of racial explosions like Los An- 
geles, we Will" have fo eliminate the so- 


cial conditions that breed frustration 
and anger and hatred among our Negro 
citizens. 

, We will have to eliminate the Negro 
ghettos. ’ 

We will have to conquer the serious res- 
idue of discrimination that still exists' 
in our society. 

We will have to achieve the goal that 
the administration has set for our Na- 
tion — the goal of a society free from 
every form of religious and racial dis- 
crimination, where every citizen not 
only enjoys complete political equality, 
but complete social equality and equality 
of opportunity as well. 

But let us have no illusions. These 
goals are not going to be achieved over- 
night, even with the best of intentions 
and the most energetic programs. 

During the period of readjustment to 
the American society of the future, it is 
my hope that our Negro citizens will 
continue to follow the lead of the respon- 
sible leaders of the civiL rights move- 
ment, who have repeatedly warned them 
against the dangers of violence. 

It is my hope that, with the help of 
these leaders, they will be able to dis- 
cipline their more unruly members, and 
expose, and isolate the agents of Castro 
and Mao Tse-tung, who urge the Amer- 
ican Negroes to emulate Los Angeles and 
-pursue the fatal path of violence. 


FEEDING THE HUNGRY WITH U.S. 

FARM SURPLUSES 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, ever 
since he served as Director of the food- 
for -peace program, my distinguished col- 
league, George McGovern, has been 
America’s leader in urging us to under- 
take a more comprehensive, worldwide 
"war against want.” He has seen, as 
clearly as any man alive, the appalling 
contradiction between a world where 
millions starve and a United States 
where we seek to cut down our food pro- 
duction. He has introduced ambitious 
new legislation designed to make possible 
a much larger, more effective American 
program to use our agricultural bounty 
to feed the hungry of the world. 

In the Newark Sunday News of August 
29, there appeared a United Press article 
which highlights the problem of world 
hunger and Senator McGovern’s role in 
opening America’s eyes to it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article, “Senator Would 
Feed Hungry With U.S. Farm Surpluses,” 
be printed at this point in the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Senator Would Feed Hungry With U.S. 

Farm Surpluses 

Washington. — For years, a bountiful 
America has struggled — and spent millions — 
to control Its farm surpluses. 

Mow a farm State Senator wants an about- 
face which would let farmers grow more 
food on more land and would distribute 
more of it to the world's hungry millions. 

Led by Senator George S. McGovern, 
Democrat, of South Dakota, a group of Mid- 
western Democrats In Congress contend It 
Is neither sensible nor moral for the United 
States to follow a program of sharply cur- 


tailed food production when everyday half 
a billion people go to bed hungry. 

And they warn that strict Federal controls 
have reduced the Nation’s food stockpiles to 
such a low point, that there are not enough 
of some of basic commodities to maintain 
a. 6 -month reserve for'home consumption. 
admit problems 

They admit that the problems In their 
plan cculd be many and complicated. But 
they argue that the results would be good 
for American farmers as well as for interna- 
tional relations. They believe President 
Johnson agrees. 

The roots of the food-for-peace (FFP) 
program lie in a 1954 law which provides for 
the distribution of surplus U.S. crops to 
have-not nations. The food may be given, 
bartered, sold for the currency of the receiv- 
ing nation, or bought through a 40-year 
American loan plan. 

In 1961 the program was designated food 
for peace, with McGovern as Its first direc- 
tor. But he found his office carried little 
authority. He resigned In 1962 to run for 
the Senate. But his 18-month exposure to 
FFP left Its mark. 

On one side of the world he had seen mass 
graves of those who had starved to death; 
children whose gaunt limbs and distended 
stomachs testified to their hunger, and 
some blind from lack of proper nourishment. 

At home were millions of acres taken out 
of production in a continuing battle against 
too much food, even while fanners declared 
that their private economic depression could 
eventually engulf the cities. 

BILL LACKING 

President Johnson suggested In his farm 
message to Congress establishment of strat- 
egic reserves of food but he submitted no 
bill to accomplish this. 

Representative Clair A. Callan, Democrat, 
of Nebraska, did so June 3 with a measure 
which called for reserves of food equal to 
half a year's requirements. 

Under his proposal, for example, 600 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat would be kept on hand. 
That would leave only 41 millions for dis- 
tribution abroad. 

Two weeks later McGovern submitted to 
the Senate an International Food and Nutri- 
tion Act of 1965. It would authorize an ad- 
ditional $500 million of foods of all kinds, 
not merely those now surplus, for distribu- 
tion to hungry nations. 

The program would be increased at the 
rate of $500 million a year until It reached 
$3.5 billion in 10 years. 

EULBRIGHT BILL 

His bill went to the Foreign Relations 
Committee whose chairman, Senator J. W. 
Fulbright, Democrat, of Arkansas, has indi- 
cated he believes FFP should be stepped up 
from the mere dumping of surplus foods to 
providing the vitamins and proteins which 
hungry children require. 

Support for his plan was forthcoming. 

Vice President Hubert H. Humphrey prom- 
ised whatever help he could give. Senator 
Walter F. Mondale, Democrat, of Minnesota, 
claimed tl^t McGovern's plan would work 
for this country’s own interests. 

“For every 10 percent the less developed 
countries Increase their income level, they 
expand their dollar purchases of our farm 
products by 16 percent,” he said. “Italy, 
Japan, and Nationalist China have moved 
from the status of food aid recipients to 
major dollar customers for our farm ex- 
ports.” 

But some Members of Congress doubt that 
McGovern’s proposal would do the job. 

NO FORMULA 

Senator Karl E. Mundt, Republican, of 
South Dakota, said attempts have been made 
in the past to feed the world’s hungry but 
that no workable formula ever was devised. 
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forestry education which investigates the 
institutions offering professional training in 
forestry. The committee evaluates the stat- 
us of. each institution’s forestry program, 
the size, duties, and qualifications of the 
faculty, the library and laboratory facilities, 
and other factors. Institutions that meet 
the society’s high standards for professional 
training are placed on an accredited list. At 
the present time the list of accredited forestry 
schools in the United States are: 

Auburn University, Department of For- 
estry, Auburn, Ala. 

University of California, School of For- 
estry, Berkeley, Calif. 

Clemson University, Department of For- 
estry, Clemson, S.C. 

Colorado State University, College of For- 
estry and Range Management, Fort Collins, 
Colo. 

Duke University, School of Forestry, Dur- 
ham, N.C. (graduate) . 

University of Florida, School of Forestry, 
Gainesville, Fla. 

University of Georgia, School of Forestry, 
Athens, Ga. 

University of Idaho, College of Forestry, 
Moscow, Idaho. 

University of Illinois, Department of For- 
estry, Urbana, 111. 

Iowa State University, Department of For- 
est, Ames, Iowa. 

Louisiana State University, School of For- 
estry and Wildlife Management, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

University of Maine, School of Forestry, 
Orono, Maine. 

University of Massachusetts, Department 
of Forestry and Wildlife Management, Am- 
herst, Mass. 

Michigan State University, Department of 
Forestry, East Lansing, Mich. 

The University of Michigan, School of 
Natural Resources, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

University of Minnesota, School of Forestry, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

University of Missouri, School of Forestry, 
Columbia, Mo. 

Montana State University. School of For- 
estry, Missoula, Mont. 

University of New Hampshire, Department 
of Forestry, Durham, N.H. 

North Carolina State of the University of 
North Carolina, School of Forestry, Raleigh, 
N.C. 

Oregon State University, School of For- 
estry, Corvallis, Oreg. 


HOUSTON POST COMMENDS SENA- 
TOR KENNEDY FOR PLACING FOR- 
EIGN AID IN PERSPECTIVE 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
out of the sound and fury of political 
propagandizing, it is often difficult for 
one to maintain the proper perspective. 
However, once in a while a speech or edi- 
torial cuts through the fog like a sharp 
ray of sunlight. 

Such a service was rendered to the 
Senate a few months ago by the distin- 
guished junior Senator from New York 
[Mr. Kennedy] during debate on the 
foreign aid bill. He pointed out that 
whereas in 1950 the United States was 
spending 10 percent of the Federal budg- 
et and almost 2 percent of our gross 
national product on foreign aid, today, 
although we are still spending approxi- 
mately the same $3 billion a year, we are 
allocating only 3 percent of the Federal 
budget or one-half of 1 percent of our 
gross national product to foreign aid. 
As Mr. Kennedy pointed out, in 1965 we 
are putting only approximately one-third 
the effort into foreign aid that we did 
15 years ago. 


As the Houston Post noted in an excel- 
lent editorial, this observation really puts 
our present foreign aid program into 
perspective. I commend the Senator 
from New York on his excellent speech, 
and the Houston Post on picking up that 
speech and making it the heart of an 
excellent editorial. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the editorial “Foreign Aid 
Put in Perspective” published in the 
Houston Post of June 20, 1965, printed 
in the Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows : 

[From the Houston Post, June 20, 1965] 
Foreign Aid Put in Perspective 

One of the favorite tactics of critics of the 
U.S. foreign aid program is to toss figures 
around without relating them to anything 
meaningful. 

To most people, a billion dollars is a hor- 
rendous figure beyond the capacity of their 
imaginations, and they cannot relate it to 
anything concrete in their experience. Tak- 
ing advantage of this, foreign aid critics 
like to cite the huge sum that the program 
has cost this country since it was started 
following World War II. While picturing it 
as charity, they try to create the impression 
that it is a tremendous burden that the 
American people cannot afford. 

For that reason Senator Robert F. Kennedy 
of New York made a point during Senate 
debate on the pending foreign aid measure 
that deserves morfe attention than it is 
likely to receive. 

He pointed out that 15 years ago, in 1950, 
the United States was contributing a sum 
equal to 10 percent of the Federal budget 
and almost 2 percent of the Nation’s gross 
national product to economic development in 
the rest of the world. 

Today, this spending amounts to only 3 
percent of the Federal budget and one-half 
of 1 percent of the gross national product. 

In other words, the U.S. Government to- 
day is making less than one-third the effort 
it was making in this area 15 years ago. 

Because of change in the situations of 
many countries that have received help in 
the past and an increased ability on their 
part to stand on their own feet, it has been 
possible to curtail annual aid expenditures. 
This alone is eloquent testimony to the ef- 
fectiveness of the program. 

The approximately $3 billion a year that 
still is being spent on foreign aid may seem 
like a very large sum when it is used as an 
isolated figure, and it is large, of course. 
A billion of anything is quite a lot nu- 
merically. But the cost of the program has 
to be related to other relevant figures to be 
meaningful, and when it is, the foreign aid 
expenditure seems very much smaller. 

Senator Kennedy and some others are ask- 
ing whether or not, in light of the great 
needs of the people of the world and this 
country’s vastly increased responsibilities, 
we are spending as much on foreign aid 
today as we should. 

Senator Joseph Clark of Pennsylvania 
said in the Senate discussion that the 
United States should be thinking about a 
$10 billion program of economic aid, in addi- 
tion to military aid, instead of concentrating 
on how to reduce present appropriations. 

Those who are opposed to any foreign aid 
will dismiss all this as a liberal point of 
view and therefore not worthy of considera- 
tion. But, assuming that the program is 
managed intelligently and efficiently and 
conducted in such a way that it truly serves 
the national interest, the question raised 
is one that Americans of conscience should 
not ignore. 

In any event. Senator Kennedy did some- 
thing that badly needed to be done. He 


helped place the present allocation for 
foreign aid in proper perspective. 

CASTRO“fNCITES AMERICAN NE- 
GROES TO VIOLENCE 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I know 
that all of us were horrified by the un- 
speakable savagery and the senseless de- 
struction that characterized the recent 
riots in Los Angeles. And I for one 
wholeheartedly endorse the warning 
issued by President Lyndon B. Johnson 
that such violence cannot advance the 
cause of civil rights, but will, on the con- 
trary, only retard it. 

I do not mean to minimize the suffer- 
ing or injustices or frustration which 
helped to make Los Angeles and Chicago 
riots possible. However, I want to point 
out that such violence runs counter to 
the entire tradition of the American 
Negro and counter to the teachings of 
the legitimate civil rights movement. 

A new element has been added to the 
situation in American Negro communi- 
ties which makes them more riot-prone. 
This new element is the existence of or- 
ganized extremist groups, preaching 
hatred, and committed to acts of vio- 
lence . In addition to the Black Muslims, 
there are some hundreds of Negroes who 
are members of the Communist Party, 
or of the pro-Peiping Progressive Party, 
and there are other groups like the Dea- 
cons scattered around the country. 

The broadcasts of the renegade Ameri- 
can Negro Robert F. Williams, over Cas- 
tro’s Radio Dixie, constitute an open, 
crude, and brutal incitation to violence. 
They are now encouraging all American 
Negroes to follow the example of Los 
Angeles and to carry it further. 

To give you an idea of the inflamma- 
tory nature of these broadcasts, I want 
to quote a few paragraphs from Robert 
F. Williams’ broadcast of August 21 over 
Radio Dixie: 

, Yes; Los Angeles, Los Angeles. The glori- 
our spirit of our brutally dehumanized 
people of the ghetto has restored our self- 
respect, our human dignity. Los Angeles is 
a warning to oppressive racists who said, 
they can no longer enjoy immunity from 
retribution for their brutal crimes of violence 
and oppression of our people. 

My brothers and sisters, times are critical. 
They are going to become ever more critical. 
We are facing a future wherein the streets 
shall become like rivers of blood. Let us be 
prepared to fight to the death, organize, arm, 
learn to shoot and to handle explosives. 
When the Impending showdown comes, use 
the match and the torch unsparingly. The 
flame of retribution must not be limited to 
urban buildings and centers, but the country- 
side must go up in smoke also. Remember 
the forests, the fields, and the crops. Re- 
member the pipelines and oil storage tanks. 
Yes, let it be known to the world that we 
shall meet their sophisticated weapons of 
violence with the crude and simple flame of 
a match. We cannot escape our historical 
mission of destiny any more than our op- 
pressors can escape the destiny of retribution. 

I am informed that Radio Dixie broad- 
casts over only a limited area of the 
country — as far west as Texas and as far 
north as Virginia. It would be an exag- 
geration, therefore, to state that these 
broadcasts were directly responsible for 
the Los Angeles riots. 
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emergency teaching certificate by the State 
Which will allow thetn.to take full-time posi- 
tions immediately. They will take required 
education subjects and. courses in Spanish 
literature over a 2-year period! 

According to Dr. James E. Williams, direc- 
tor of the master of arjs in teaching program 
and the special institute for the refugees, 
approximately 10 of the Cubans have already 
had interviews arranged for them with school 
superintendents in Bergen and Hudson 
Counties, The others will , also be inter- 
viewed for teaching positions this summer. 

In addition to the master of arts in teach- 
ing program work, the refugees will receive 
special instruction in the history of Ameri- 
can public schools, English as. a foreign lan- 
guage (all 26 speak English to varying de- 
grees of competency), and comparative 
culture and literature of Cuba and the 
United States. 

• fit vr in tkaneck 

The refugees will live in dormitories on the 
Teanecfc .campus until September. After 
they obtain full-time teaching jobs, their 
families will Join them. 

Dr. Cancio-iPella, who said he Is a'personal 
friend of Batista’s, was, at various times dur- 
ing a 7-year period, Ambassador to Panama, 
Qasta Rica, Peru, Uruguay, and Chile. He 
ia as flpent in French js. in Spanish, having 
studied at the University of Lyon In France. 
Se may end up teaching French and Spanish 
in some North Jersey high school. 

All the refugees were picked by Dr. Wil- 
liams and his staff during interviews in 
Miami this spring. Approximately 150 per- 
sons were considered,. 

Raul E. Mendiguita was a civil judge in 
Sancti-Spirttus, Cuba, for 25 years before 
leaving for exile in the United States. When 
hp was Interviewed ip Miami, Mendiguita was 
working in a tomato-packing plant. 

Another former, government official among 
the group is Andres Suarez. He was in the 
Ministry of Education during Batiste's tenure 
and Joined the Castro regime as assistant 
secretary in the Ministry of the Treasury 
from January l, 1959 to October 1960. He be- 
came disillusioned with Castro and fled to 
Miami by plane in the ..fall of. 1960. He said 
he has been doing some freelance writing in 
Miami. . 

Mrs. Olga C. Fuentes, who assisted a pro- 
fessor of physiology and genetics in the 
University of Havana, has good reason to 
remember the disastrous Bay of Pigs inva- 
sion in 1961. Her husband was among those 
who landed on the beach. He was captured, 
the said, and later exchanged. He works 
now in Miami and will join her when she 
becomes a teacher in September. 

These, four refugees are not optimistic 
about returning to Cuba, and , they doubt 
they would go back now if they could. The 
main reason for their reluctance is the 
younger generation. They all have children 
and the children are thoroughly American- 
ized. 

Suarez said he was interested in obtain- 
ing American citizenship. He said he thinks 
his children would fipd Cuba a strange 
country if they returned. 

•Dr, Cancio-Bello has one son studying to 
be a doctor at the University of Miami and 
another son. preparing for a career in chem- 
ical engineering. He also has a 13-year-old 
daughter. Because his daughter talks only 
English now, Dr. Cancio-Bello said, he de- 
cided to give her lessons in Spanish gram- 
mar. He taught her Spanish 1 hour a day 
for 6 mqnths, 

“I'm 54 years old now,” Dr. Cancio-B.ello 
said. "I dpn’t think I could begin again in 
Cuba.” |Ie ajfip believes Castro is going to 
be arohzjd awhile. Wijen Castro does topple 
from power, there will, be yiQient times in 
Cuba, Dr. Cancio-Bello predicted. 

Tor the first 10 days of the institute, the 
refugees will meet periodically during the 
day with five recent American college grad- 


uates, some of who are also enrolled in the 
master of arts in teaching program. 

Their Job is to help orient the group to 
new surrounding and to correct the refugees’ 
English. Also, the refugees will be taking 
some field trips. Tomorrow they will tour 
Englewood Junior High School; later in the 
week they visit the Madison campus of FDU. 


Foreign Aid : Partnership of Industrialized 
Nations 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF , 

- HON. ALEC G. OLSON 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday , July 1, 1965 

Mr. OLSON of Minnesota. Mr. Speak- 
er, an article in the March issue of the 
Reader’s Digest praises foreign aid ef- 
forts to help the “have not” countries 
and points out that foreign aid is no 
longer a U.S. monopoly but a partnership 
of industrialized nations which realize 
that the peoples of the world must be 
responsible for each other if the free 
world is to survive. 

Two-thirds of the world’s population 
live in the less-developed countries — 
many of which are newly independent 
nations that must span centuries of pol- 
itical, social, and industrial development 
in a few short years. Some of us may 
have the impression that only the United 
States is meeting this challenge through 
foreign assistance. But this no longer so. 
Although at one time the United States 
was the only country giving major aid, 
today we are one of many nations who 
feel they have an Immense stake in the 
process of development in these coun- 
tries. Seventeen other free world na- 
tions now contribute substantial foreign 
assistance to the developing nations. 
Total free world aid amounted to $8.1 
billion in 1963, the last year for which 
figures are available. 

As David E. Bell, Administrator of the 
Agency for International Development, 
pointed out before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee recently: 

U.S. bilateral assistance, Including Public 
Law 480 and other economic aid, totals about 
.64 percent of our gross national product. 
The bilateral aid programs of other donors 
total slightly less — .60 percent of combined 
gross national product. But U.S. gross na- 
tional product per capita is almost 3 times 
that of other donor countries. From this 
point of view, the relative burden on the citi- 
zens of other donor nations Is higher. 

The United States has been a major 
force behind the increased foreign as- 
sistance efforts of other donor countries 
and we have been pleased with their 
response. Bilateral aid commitments of 
the developed countries increased by 50 
percent from 1960 to 1963 and for the 
first time U.S. bilateral aid, including 
Public Law 480, was less than half the 
aid to the developing countries. The 
U.S. share of multilateral resources now 
ranges from 30 percent of World Bank 
subscriptions to 43 percent of the ordi- 
nary capital of the IDB, while other na- 
tions’ contributions range from 44 per- 
cent of World Bank subscriptions to 100 


percent of the European Economic Com- 
munity aid programs. 

There is every evidence that other 
donor countries will continue to increase 
their share. Canada has begun a new 
$50 million loan program in addition to 
their existing aid programs. The Neth- 
erlands recently announced a 20 percent 
increase in aid. Loan terms are begin- 
ning to ease in order to hasten develop- 
ment without imposing prohibitive debt 
burdens on recipient nations. The Brit- 
ish have decreased their average interest 
rates and West Germany has liberalized 
its loan maturities. The new Canadian 
program will include significantly more 
liberal terms than those provided by the 
United States. 

There is no doubt of the commitment 
of other nations to helping to better the 
lot of the masses of people in the world 
who live in poverty and ignorance. The 
magnitude of this human condition, the 
increasing political responsibilities placed 
upon the developing nations in inter- 
national affairs, and the multiplying 
threat of communism to the independ- 
ence of their governments makes it man- 
datory that the United States and other 
advanced countries continue to restate 
their commitment. 

In this context, I would like to call 
attention to the Reader’s Digest article 
which gives an excellent account of what 
other countries are accomplishing by 
their commendable foreign assistance 
programs: 

Hands Across Many Seas 
(By James Daniel) 

(Note. — Foreign aid to have-not nations Is 
no longer a U.S. monopoly. A progress report 
on nation-to-nation help.) 

In Guinea, a 600-mile-long aqueduct is be- 
ing built to bring pure mountain water to the 
crowded capital city of Conakry. In Thai- 
land, a dam under construction will provide 
25,000 kilowatts of electricity for homes and 
industries, besides irrigating thousands of 
acres of badly needed farmland. In Pakistan, 
buses are rolling through ancient streets 
where for centuries -the pace has been set by 
bullock carts. In Tanganyika, a recently 
completed railroad line is opening up the fer- 
tile Kilombera Valley to new sugar planta- 
tions. 

• All these represent foreign aid at work — 
but not U.S. foreign aid. This may surprise 
many Americans who have come to think 
that the United States is alone in giving 
economic assistance to other countries The 
fact is that many nations are helping other 
countries. More than $6 billion a year is now 
distributed in government grants and loans 
from industrialized nations of the free world 
to less developed countries. Of this, 38 per- 
cent is contributed by countries other than 
the United States. 

On a proportional basis, several countries 
have equaled or surpassed the United States 
in economic assistance. France, for example, 
in 1963 extended $1,074 billion in total for- 
eign aid (i.e., official governmental aid plus 
private investment). This effort was one- 
forth as large as the U.S. performance, 
though France’s production is only one- 
eighth as great. In the same year Portugal, 
a far poorer country than France, devoted a 
record 1.89 percent of her gross national 
product to official aid alone. Even Belgium 
was ahead of the United States, proportion- 
ally. 

None of this implies that we ought to enter 
a foreign-aid competition; nor does it mini- 
mize the burden the United States has car- 
ried and still carries. On the loan side of 
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c reign aid, the United States is still the 
rgest source of easy credit, annually lend- 
g more than $1 bil lon, much of it at 
jken interest rates of less than 1 percent. 
Other' countries have usually' priced their 
ans at 3 to 6 percent, or even higher.) 
.uthermore, the United States devotes 9.4 
;rcent of its gross national product to the 
military defense of the free world, as com- 
pared to 4.7 percent for its allies. 

Many of America’s lilies, however, have 
their full share of dramatic projects. Can- 
aia, for example, has built and helped fi- 
nance the $36 million Warsak hydroelectric 
and irrigation development on Pakistan’s 
Kabul River, near the historic Khyber Pass. 
At present, Canadians have 76 major proj- 
ects u nderway around the world. 

French railroad engineers undertook the 
modernization of India’s electrical railways. 

I esides designing the new system, training 
tie Indian supervisors, mechanics, and con- 
ductors, France built one-third of the loco- 
motives end some of the other equipment. 
Clrack management teams borrowed from the 
French railway system saw the initial proj- 
ect through to completion in 3 years — half 
tjhe estimated time for a comparable project 
ii Europe. And the work still continues. 

Just a decade ago, West Germany was on 
the receiving end of economic assistance; 
i low she is giving it, to more than 90 nations. 

I few examples of German aid: an improved 
telephone system for South Korea, construc- 
tion of three irrigation dams in Tunisia, ex- • 
pansion of port facilities in Ceylon. 

One of the causes behind the upsurge in 
free -world aid is the economic boom in West- 
ern European and North American countries 
i nd Japan. These nations have discovered 
that foreign-aid missions often stimulate 
more sophisticated wants in emerging na- 
tions, requiring greater imports from the 
Industrialized countries. Also, with aid pro- 
grams former colonial powers maintain their 
presence In ex-colonies. 

Another cause : late in the 1950’s Washing- 
ion candidly told European allies that the 
l ime had come for them to spread some of 
heir Marshall plan-stimulated prosperity 
around among the pi>orer nations of Asia, 
.Africa, and South America. Besides genuine 
concern over the political and social dangers 
nherent In the widening gap between haves 
and have-nots, Washington was worried over 
she nagging Imbalance in this country’s in- 
;ernational payments. 

To put steel in the U.S. request, Wash- 
ngton required that official economic-aid 
iollars henceforth be “tied"’, to purchases 
n the United States. This curtailed the use, 
ay aid-receiving countries, o:f U.S. gift money 
;o purchase commercial products from other 
industrialized countries. The latter, then, 
ye re compelled to increase their own aid 
substantially to keep up their trade. 

One healthy upsho; of the U.S. cajoling 
occurred in 1961, when Belgium, Britain, 
Canada, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, the 
Stetherlands, Portugal, and the United States 
formed the Development Assistance Commit- 
fee within the framework of the Organiza- 
tion for- Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment.. Norway joined in 1932, Denmark in 
1963. DAC’s goals, besides persuading rich 
countries to export more capital to poor ones, 
Include urging members to avoid wasting aid 
on unproductive projects, encouraging pri- 
vate investment, and making sure that un- 
derdeveloped countries are not loaded with 
more debt than they can carry. 

DA.C’s approach to foreign aid is low 
keyed and levelhead 3d. DAC officials say 
that aid is useless unless a receiving country 
has trained people, a stable government, and 
a social system conducive to working hard 
and getting ahead. In particular DAC 
abhors prestige projects designed to flatter 
local rulers, such as steel mills without ore 
or customers, or cold- war ploys based on 
the idea that If the free world doesn’t give 
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country; X’s dictator a dam the Communists 
will. j 

The overfll philosophy Is summed, up In 
two statermnts. One was by Thorkll Kris- 
tensen, ‘economist and former Finance Min- 
ister of Denmark, who serves as OECD’s Sec- 
retary Oen« ral. “Many of the mistakes in 
foreign aid, he told me, “have come from 
trying to dc the photographable things first 
without the necessary advance preparation.” 
The otjher statement was from Willard 
Thorp, professor of economics at Amherst 
College,' serving as chairman of DAC. After 
noting! that certain emerging countries’ 
rulers put ,he attainment or enjoyment of 
office oc the pursuit of more territory ahead 
of economic betterment, Thorp said. “At 
the outset, for many of these epuntries, the 
most ufefu thing you could do was to in- 
crease Jheii total number of college gradu- 
ates from 5 to 10." 

In lljie With the emphasis upon people 
ahead <?f p ans and money, some of Ameri- 
ca’s allies ire quietly pushing educational 
programs. For example, In addition to 1,000 
scholarship students from former French 
coloniet attending French ’universities, each 
year 3,500 itagiaires, or on-the-job trainees, 
are brought, to study and work in France, in 
scores -of occupations ranging from radio 
broadcasting to lighthouse maintenance. 
An import! nt objective is to inculcate new 
methods, work habits, and attitudes, which 
the trajinets, on returning home, can pass 
along as a way of leavening the apathy of 
their ppopl i. 

One jot these stagiaires is Gerard J4rome 
Nana, fi 22 -year-old Camerounian, whom I 
interviewee at the Renault auto works near 
Paris. With five other articulate young Af- 
ricans, ;G6rard was putting in a 9-hour day 
of work and study at the plant, taking extra 
Saturday courses, and often, devoting his 
holidays to working as a mechanic in ga- 
rages arouad Paris for extra cash. Daily 
contacf with a modern Industrial society 
had giten Gerard an apostle's zeal. 

“Take just the matter of getting to work 
on timfe,” he told me. “In my country if the 
French boss says, ‘Everybody be on time to- 
morro\^ so we can get the job done,’ the em- 
ployees say, ‘See, our ex-colonlal masters are 
still trying to exploit us.’ If they only un- 
derstood that one man's being late can cut 
the output of an entire factory, what a differ- 
ence it could make.” 

Since the United States began pushing for 
more dhou ders to the wheel, 16 other coun- 
tries ijtave Instituted or strengthened aid 
progratns. As a rough guide, the United Na- 
tions Suggests that every “have” country 
should! devote at least 1 percent of its gross 
national product to economic development 
in the f“ha 'e not" countries, in whatever mix 
of pubflic i,nd private investment it chooses. 
Some if the latest percentages! of government 
aid arfiong DAC members: Portugal, 1.89; 
Franca, l.::7; Belgium, 0.76; United States, 
0.72. I 

It la clear that equality of effort among 
the iijdus ;rialized countries is still a far- 
off goal. William S. Gaud, Deputy Adminis- 
trator ‘of “he U.S. Agency for International 
Development, said in testimony before the 
House iForoign Affairs Committee: “The mere 
fact that jther industrialized countries are 
contrifmti W more aid each year does not 
answet the question of whether they are 
doing enough.” 

In turn the United States, having ex- 
pended more than $100 billion on foreign 
aid since World War II, would like to see 
even (mor s participation by its allies. It 
would! like them to share the philosophy typi- 
fied b|y A.bert Bougeant — a participant in 
Volunteer! for Progress, the French peace 
corps— wh 3 is donating 2 years of his life to 
a prlihitlve village in steaming equatorial 
Africa) “In this world," Bcugeant says, “I 
belie vi that we are all a little bit responsible 
for onb another.” 


Burundi’s Independence Day 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. ADAM C. POWELL 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 1, 1965 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the third anniversary of the in- 
dependence of the Kingdom of Burundi. 
We wish, therefore, to take this oppor- 
tunity to extend warm felicitations to 
His Majesty Mwami Mwambutsa IV; 
and the Burundi Ambassador to the 
United States, Leon Ndenzako. 

The Kingdom of Burundi is a small 
country in central Africa which has re- 
cently received attention from the 
American press. In view of the impor- 
tance of contemporary events, we should 
give attention here to the history and 
political background of this recently 
independent state. 

Burundi was among the last African 
states to come under European influence. 
Its first visitor from Europe was John 
Hanning Speke, who in 1858 traveled 
through Burundi in his search for the 
headwaters of the Nile. In 1871, Stan- 
ley and Livingstone arrived there and 
explored the region near the present 
port-capital of Usumbura, on Lake 
Tanganyika. In 1885, the German 
sphere of influence in Africa was ex- 
tended to include the territory of 
Burundi. Although the Germans re- 
mained there until 1916, the government 
remained in the hands of the traditional 
authorities. 

During the First World War, Burundi 
was occupied by Belgian troops; after 
the war, the territory was awarded to 
the latter as a mandate of the League of 
Nations. This status remained un- 
changed until after World War II, when 
Burundi, with its neighbor to the north, 
Rwanda, was made part of a United Na- 
tions trust territory under Belgian ad- 
ministration. Throughout the period of 
Belgian control, the traditional authori- 
ties also retained: their positions. Dur- 
ing the latter years, however, the Bel- 
gians sponsored an extensive economic 
development program. 

By 1961, the people of Burundi had 
demonstrated their political maturity 
and responsibility by holding peaceful 
national elections. 

Plans for independence were com- 
pleted; with neither a political revolution 
nor a social upheaval, Burundi became a 
self-governing State, ruled as of old by 
the King, or Mwami, and his advisers. 
The Government, however, was now pat- 
terned on Western constitutional democ- 
racies rather than on old tribal organi- 
zations. On the' 1st of July, 1962, the 
territory of Urundi became the independ- 
ent kingdom of Burundi. 

Today Burundi, under the leadership 
of its King, Mwambutsa IV, finds itself 
in a difficult political and economic situ- 
ation. Improvements in medicine and 
sanitation have created a serious threat 
of overpopulation in the small country; 
this situation has been made more serious 
by the considerable influx of refugees 
from neighboring countries. 
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part of the State mental health plan which It 
submits to the. Public Health Service an- 
nually under title in of the Public Health 
Service Act. 

Section 4(c) provides that the Secretary 
may approve any Slate plan which conforms 
substantially with section 4(a), and may not 
disapprove any plan without reasonable no- 
tice and opportunity for a hearing. 

Section 5(a) provides for the form and 
content of specific applications for grants 
pursuant to approved State plans, and al- 
lows joint applications by States, subdivi- 
sions, and private nonprofit organizations 
working on joint projects. Requires that the 
application shall describe the site, the proj- 
ect plan, and shall contain various assur- 
ances. 

Section 5(b) provides that the Secretary 
may approve any specific application filed 
under section 105(a) if it conforms to the 
regulations and State plan. 

Section 6 allows grants to be In advance 
or by way of reimbursement and in such 
Installments and on such conditions as the 
Secretary finds necessary. Provides further 
that amounts paid are limited to two-thirds 
of the construction cost. 

Sect.lon 7 provides for cutoff of funds by 
the Secretary when he finds that a State 
agency Is not living up to' the terms of the 
grant. 

Section 8, provides for appropriate recovery 
by the United States If, Within 20 years, the 
facility Is sold to any nonprofit organization 
or ceases to be used for the purpose for 
which it was constructed. 

Section 9 provides judicial review In the 
courts of appeals for dissatisfied States. 

Section 10 authorizes the Secretary to ap- 
point committees. as he deems It necessary. 

Section 11 defines terms. Drug abuser Is 
defined broadly, to Insure inclusion of those 
who use barbiturates, amphetamines, and 
other dangerous drugs, as well as the opiates. 
‘'Facilities” are defined as “buildings or other 
facilities which are operate^ for the primary 
purpose of assisting in the treatment and 
rehabilitation of drug abusers by providing, 
under competent professional supervision, 
detoxification or pther medical treatment, 
physical therapy, family counseling, psycho- 
therapy, vocational services, help In finding 
employment, or other services.” "Facilities” 
Include facilities for medical care, labora- 
tories, community clinics, halfway houses, 
sheltered workshops. “Construction” In- 
cludes not .only any new building but also 
acquisition, expansion, remodeling, and al- 
teration of existing buildings, and payment 
of architect’s fees, . “Construction” specifi- 
cally does not Include, the cost of offsite 
Improvements and acquisitions of land. 
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PROMOTING THE TWO-PARTY 
- ■ SYSTEM 

(Mr. WALKER of Mississippi asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks.) 

Mr. WALKER of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, it is most gratifying to me to 
see the election of two Republican may- 
ors and several aldermen and council- 
men in Mississippi. I am grateful to 
every candidate who gave his time and 
his energies to promote better local gov- 
ernment in our State through the two- 
party system. These candidates have 
made, a great contribution for the bene- 
fit of the people of Mississippi by offer- 
ing them a. distinct choice in solving the 
problems of local government. 

As a latecomer to the Republican 
Party, I can speak from experience. It 
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is hard to make a complete change In 
your political party after a hundred years 
of family tradition. But, as time goes 
on, arid as mbre and more Republican 
candidates are elected to office, we will 
certainly see a greater number of citi- 
zens openly favoring the Republican 
Party and the principle of two-party 
government. 

The entire principle of the two-party 
system is that the party of the minority 
assumes the responsibility of keeping 
elected officials in check. This, to me, is 
the only way we can be assured of hav- 
ing an honest and upright government. 
The results of yesterday’s elections in 
Mississippi represent further proof that 
the two-party system in my State, as well 
as the entire South, is here to stay. I 
am most happy to extend my heartiest 
congratulations to these successful Re- 
publican candidates, and to offer assist- 
ance In any way that I can. 

Since 1963, the Republican Party and 
the two-party system have been making 
strong gains. The first Republican 
State representative since Reconstruc- 
tion .was elected in Meridian, Miss., in 
1963 and the Republican candidate for 
Governor polled nearly 40 percent of the 
vote. 

- Since that time, our State has elected 
a Republican Congressman, several Re- 
publican State legislators, and a Repub- 
lican coroner in the State’s largest city. 
Now, with the 1965 municipal elections 
the two party system made a historic 
strike at the grassroots level. Elected 
for mayor in Hattiesburg, Miss., was 
Paul E. Grady, a young conservative at- 
torney, and in Columbus, Mr. R. D. Har- 
mond, a former city councilman and 
Democrat turned Republican was elected 
as mayor. 

Other local officials who won election 
on the Republican ticket were: Mr. H. F. 
McCarty, Jr., of Magee, Mr. M. L. Brown 
and Mr. Pat Millis of D’Lo, Mr. Dorsey 
Hill and Mr. H. T. Miller, Jr., of Drew, 
and Mr. Lloyd Kilpatrick of Hollandale. 

We are particularly pleased with the 
mayors vote in Hattiesburg and Colum- 
bus, two of Mississippi’s largest cities. It 
is predicted that these victories will have 
a tremendous impact on our State and 
pave the way for further victory increases 
in county as well as statewide elections. 

We feel that this is a stepping stone 
toward electing conservative Republi- 
cans in all future municipal elections. It 
has been claimed by many liberals over 
the Nation that the conservative Re- 
publican movement in the South has 
made, its gains strictly on the race issue. 
This is not at ail the case. I am pleased 
to report that these campaigns in Mis- 
sissippi were strictly decided on the issue 
of conservative Republicans versus Dem- 
ocrats, and in no incident was the race 
issue used in the campaign. 1) 


COMMUNIST CUBA TRIES TO 
EXPAND U.N. INFLUENCE 

(Mr. ROGERS of Florida asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 


er, Communist Cuba has applied for 
membership in Intergovernmental Mar- 
itime Consultative Organization. This 
group is a technical consulting section 
of the United Nations, and is composed 
of the major shipping nations of the 
world. 

U.N. Secretary General U Thant has 
asked the State Department to consider 
Cuba’s application before the IMCO 
meeting to be held in London beginning 
June 15-18. The State Department is 
now considering Cuba’s request, and will 
send representatives to London shortly. 

Communist Cuba has no business 
whatsoever in this organization. Cuba 
is a dictatorship. Cuba has said it will 
abide by IMCO recommendations only 
when it suits her purposes. In short, 
Castro says he will not give IMCO much 
cooperation. 

We know that Castro is not very co- 
operative when it comes to shipping. 
Recall that on February 22, 1963, Cuban 
Migs fired rockets on an unarmed 
shrimp boat out of Fort Myers, Fla., 
when she was drifting in the interna- 
tional waters of the Caribbean. Recall 
also that an American-owned Liberian 
ship was fired upon in the international 
waters of the Caribbean on October 22, 
1963, by Cuban craft. 

Castro’s record is hardly one of coop- 
eration. It is a record of harassment 
and outright aggression. 

I urge that the State Department 
vigorously protest the admission of 
Communist Cuba to the IMCO group. 


BILL TO AMEND TITLE II OF 

THE WATER RESOURCES RE- 
SEARCH ACT 

(Mr. ASHLEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr, Speaker, last year 
the Congress passed the Water Resources 
Research Act of 1964 to meet the need 
for widespread research on a variety of 
urgent problems connected with the sup- 
ply, conservation, and use of water, ever 
increasing quantities of which are re- 
quired by our exploding population to 
meet new industrial, domestic, and rec- 
reational demands, as well as for the 
age-old production of food and fibers. 

The Water Resources Research Act of 
1964 established three grant programs. 
The first was to help finance the cost of 
water resources research centers at land- 
grant colleges in each State. The sec- 
ond program provided matching funds 
to assist States in carrying out specific 
water research projects approved by the 
Department of the Interior. The third 
program authorized grants or contracts 
by the Secretary of the Interior for re- 
search problems connected with the De- 
partment’s responsibilities. 

While an impressive start has already 
been made under the 1964 act, there is 
considerable evidence that the water re- 
search program should not be confined 
to institutes which are a part of the land- 
grant educational institution system, ex- 
cellent as these organizations are. For 
this reason, Mr. Speaker, I am joining 
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three of my House colleagues in sponsor- 
ing; amendments x> the 1964 act which 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to make grants, contracts, or other ar- 
fangements with educational institu- 
tions, private foundations, or with pri- 
vate firms and individuals whose train- 
ing, experience, and qualifications are 
adequate for the conduct of water re- 
search projects, as well as with local, 
State, or Federal agencies. The legisla- 
tion which I am introducing also in- 
creases the authorization for water re- 
search to $5 million in fiscal 1966, in- 
creasing $1 million annually for 5 years 
arid continuing at $10 million annually 
thereafter. The amounts provided in 
the act of 1964 were limited to $1 million 
annually for 10 years and required that 
arrangements ur.der this program be 
submitted to the Senate and House Inte- 
rior Committees, which would have 60 
days to disapprove them. Under the bill 
introduced today, this veto power would 
also be eliminated. 
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TEXTILE FIBER PRODUCTS IDEN- 
TIFICATION ACT 

(Mr. KORNEGAY asked and was giv- 
en perr fission to extend his remarks at 
this point in the Record .) 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mi. Speaker, the 
President has signed into law one of the 
first legislative accomplishments in the 
administration campaign to advance the 
interesl s of the American consumer. 

I ref nr to the final enactment of an 
amendment to the Textil e Fiber Products 
Identification Act which will permit iden- 
tification of fibers present in textile prod- 
uct® in quantities of 5 percent or less. 

This amendment will serve to benefit 
not only those people whose livelihoods 
depend on the strength and growth of the 
textile industry, but the national econ- 
omy as a whole. 

Its primary beneficiary will be the 
American consumer and purchaser of 
modern textile products. As formerly 
framed, the Textile Fiber Products Iden- 


150 be eliminated . tificatii >n Act prohibited mention of fibers 

Under the limited appiopnations made whfen . ;hey were no t present in textile 
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available for fiscal 1965, some 43 States 
submitted detailed applications for funds 
for water research projects in their land- 
grant institutions. Fourteen centers 
were selected out of the 43 applicants. 
A summary of thi nine major categories 
, of projects that have been submitted for 
consideration makes dramatically clear 
the need for the legislation which I have 
introduced and for continued support of 
a broad program of research of our 
water resources. 

CATEGORIES bP WATER RESOURCES RESEARCH 

First. Nature of water. 

Second. Water cycle— including pre- 
cipitation; snow, ice, and permafrost; 
evaporation and transpiration; streams 
and lakes, ground water and hydroge- 
ology; oceanic influences; and forecast- 
ing. 

Third. Water end land management— 
Including water movement in soils; water 
mad plants; watershed protection; water- 
yield improvemer.t; erosion and sedimen- 
tation; upstream flood abatement; ir- 
rigation; and drainage. 

Fourth. Develo pment and control — in- 
cluding water supply; flood control — 
downstream; hydropower; navigation; 
urban and industrial water-use prob- 
lems; recreation; fish arid wildlife; estu- 
arine oceanography ; coastal engineering. 

Fifth. CJualitiative aspects— including 
characterization of wastes; effects of pol- 
lution on water uses; interactions 'of 
wastes; disposal of waste effluents; sur- 
face interactions; effects of development 
on quality; quality characteristics; and 
aqueous solution;;. 

Sixth. Reuse and separation — includ- 
ing saline-water conversion advanced 
waste treatment : improved treatment of 
wastes ; treatment of water; and use of 
water of impaired quality. 

Seventh. Economic and institutional 
Aspects — Including role of water in 
growth, economics of development and 
management; economic analysis of in- 
stitutions; area appraisals. 

- Eighth. Engineering systems — includ- 
ing design; materials; and construction, 
operation and maintenance. 

Ninth. Manpower and research facil- 
ities — including education and training; 
®md research facilities 


whfcn ;hey were not present in textile 
produc ;s In quantities of more than 5 per- 
cent. Advancing textile technology 
made t his section of the law an anachro- 
nism which impeded the consumer’s 
right to know regarding the quality of 
textile products purchased. 

tit was clear that this anachronism of 
the law was harmful to the general econ- 
omy and to the growth of our modern 
textile industry. Action to remedy this 
defect and to update the law was needed. 
This was recognized by interested admin- 
istration spokesmen and agencies— in- 
cluiding the President’s adviser on con- 
sumer affairs, Mrs. Esther Peterson — all 
of whem endorsed passage of this legis- 
lation after it was intri>duced. 

Along with my distinguished colleague 
frr jm Worth Carolina, Senator B. Everett 
Jordan, who sponsored the amendment 
in the Senate, I am glacl to have been in- 
strumental in initiating and advancing 
passage into law of tills legislation, so 
vital to the people of my home area. 

Hut of equal, if not greater importance, 
I am especially pleased that this amend- 
ment does indeed represent one of the 
first legislative acts implementing the 
President’s consumer interest campaign. 
It will serve to encourage and strengthen 
the growth of one of our Nation’s most 
impor ,ant economic segments, the textile 
Industry — and thus, our economy as a 
whole 

. i 

UNDER SECRETARY OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WFLFARE WIL- 
Htill J. COHEN DELIVERS COM- 
MENCEMENT ADDRESS AT STATE 
■UNI VERSITY COLIiEGE AT CORT- 
LAIfD 

V mt STRATTON asked and was given 
pekmiision to extend his remarks at this 
point and include a speech.) 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, last 
Sundo.y the distinguished new Under 
Secret ary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Wilbur J. Cohen, delivered the com- 
mencement address at our State Uni- 
versity College at Cortland, N.Y., in my 
colngi- isslonal district. It was a most im- 
pressive occasion and a very splendid ad- 
dress. 


Cortland is one of the outstanding, 
rapidly growlrig parts of New York’s 
State University, with a magnificent 
campus and a fine, able faculty. It has 
had a great history, and under the lead- 
ership of its now president. Dr. Kenneth 
E. Young, it will make even more 
brilliant strides in the future. Surely 
Cortland College is making this area of 
upstate New York a great educational 
center, as well as a great industrial, ag- 
ricultural, and tourist center. 

In these circumstances. Secretary 
Cohen’s add; -ess was most appropriate 
and most favorably received, as it out- 
lined the increasingly important em- 
phasis being placed on educational 
achievement by our Government. 

In order to bring Secretary Cohen’s ad- 
dress to the attention of my colleagues, 

I include it at this point as a portion of 
my remarks; 

Education in the Great Society 
(By Wilbur J. Coben, Under Secretary of 

Health, Education, and Welfare) 

A long time ago, long before the class of 
1SI65 was even born, I had the good fortune 
to go to college. I was aware that It was 
good fortune, because those were the days, 
lri 1930, when most fortunes in this country 
had crashed precipitously with the stock 
market, and parents and young people like 
myself were shaken by the great wave of ap- 
prehension that swept over the country. 

I new that I was lucky. I was the first 
in my immediate family to go to college. 
Many of my high school friends were finan- 
cially unable to go. But I must say that I 
didn’t have as much trouble getting into 
and out of college as most young people have 
today. There were no college boards, no 
SATS, no really formidable competition. A 
high school graduate Just presented him- 
self, finances permitting. If hia high school 
record was less than Impressive, some col- 
leges were willing to offer a second chance. 
Often there were more spaces than qualified 
applicants anyway, and many colleges were 
frankly happy to have enough students to 
teach. 

My first 2 years were spent In an Institu- 
tion which no longer exists — the Experi- 
mental College of the University of Wiscon- 
sin. Some of the students of education 
have probably read about it. The college 
was the brainchild of Alexander Meikle- 
john — the president of Amherst College and 
one of the great teachers of this Nation. 

A philosopher and an ardent advocate of 
freedom. Dr. Melklejohn believed that edu- 
cation itself should be free— literally free. 
It should be freely sought and freely given. 
He had the idea that young people were so 
hungry and thirsty for knowledge that If 
you set out the feast they would come and 
devour It of their own free will. He believed 
that learning provided its own reward, and 
failure to learn was its own adequate punish- 
ment. His Ideal was the Greek ideal of ex- 
cellence. 

The college was established to test this 
idea In a 2-year undergraduate curriculum. 
I happened to be there at that time, and for 
that I also count myself fortunate. 

Prom my point of view, the experiment 
succeeded. Within 5 years. Dr. Melklejohn 
proved his contention that students did. In 
fact, learn as well in a free environment as 
jn the traditional atmosphere of discipline 
and authority.! 

He encountered enormous administrative 
difficulties. 

But the greatest difficulties were not ad- 
ministrative. They stemmed from the fact 
that this approach to learning — familiar as 
it was (since it was based on the ancient 
Socratic tradition), and effective as It was 
proved — was nevertheless completely alien 
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General I<ife, the Fidelity Mutual Life, Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual Life, the Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. of New York, New England Mu- 
tual Life, the Penn kfutual Life Insurance, 
Phoenix Mutual Life, Provident Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. of Philadelphia, and the 
Travelers Insurance Co. 




Castro’s Subversion in the United 
States — Part II 



EXTENSION OF REMARK, 
or 

HON. CRAIG HOSMER 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

■ Tuesday, May 25, 1965 

. Mr. HOSMER. Mr, Speaker, part II 
of the two part series of the American 
Security Council’s Washington Report 
dealing with the subject of Castro's sub- 
version in the United States written by 
DeWitt S. Copp is reproduced below. 
Part I will be found on an earlier page in 
this Appendix. 

The article follows: 

[From the American Security Council’s 
Washington Report, May 24, 1965] 
Castro’s Subversion in the United States 

At a, recent State Department briefing on 
Latin American affairs, the briefing officer 
concluded his remarks’ with the observation 
that the Communists had a chance to make 
a show case out of Cuba but they have failed 
miserably.’ fills' conclusion was first offered 
by President' Kennedy 3 years ago and It re- 
mains today as the accepted State Depart- 
ment attitude toward Castro and Cuba. 
Such an attitude fails to take into account 
that communism has pever been a social or 
economic success anywhere; but as a show 
case from which to spread subversion, it has 
done admirably — and Cuba is an excellent 
example. 

Our Washington report of last week illus- 
trated the point by outlining the activities 
of the Cuban General Directorate of Intelli- 
gence. However, Castro’s greatest success 
against the United States has been fn the’ 
area of agitation and propaganda. Almost 
all his fieldworkers here are U-S- citizens. 
They are citizens who follow the Moscow, 
Peiping, or Trotskyite line. _ They range all 
the way from hardline Communists to soft- 
line dupes. A 2-year Investigation by the 
Senate Subcommittee’ on Internal Security 
Into the activities and membership of the 
how defunct Fair Play for Cuba Committee, 
organized In April I960, proved that FPCC 
had been heavily Infiltrated by known Com- 
munists and fellow travelers. 

Despite State Department’s issuance of 
travel restrictions to Cuba on January 16, 
1961, many FPCC members traveled illegally 
to Havana and, upon their return' to this 
Country, gave lecturers extolling the Castro 
regime. 

One of these was James Jackson, a member 
of the National Committee of the Commu- 
nist Party, U.S.A. Jean Pestana, Rose Ros- 
enberg, and Helen Travis — all identified as 
Communists in sworn testimony before the 
House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties — were indicative pf the Cuban guest list 
Which, numbered In ^xqess of 150 U.S. citi- 
zens dv& Vf-year period. 

The FPCC was, by“ any fair definition, a 
Communist front. Its effect on the Ameri- 
can public was negligible. But through Its 
activities and the close contact® some . of its 
members formed . with, the' Castro regime, 
there grew up around it other more militant 


groups. The most Important of these was 
the Progressive Labor Movement. 

PLM was organized in January 1962. Its 
president, Milton Rosen, and vice president, 
Mortimer Scheer, had both been expelled 
from the Communist Party for disruptive 
activities. In December 1962, PLM at- 
tempted to send a group of “students” to 
Cuba and failed because the Canadian Gov-, 
ernment refused, clearance to a Cuban plane 
to pick them up. A year and a half later, 
PLM succeeded. 

On June 25, 1963, 59 so-called students, 
ranging in age from 18 to 36, left for Cuba in 
defiance of the State Department ban on 
such travel, They traveled to Cuba via Paris, 
Prague, and Havana. All expenses, includ- 
ing transportation and living expenses while 
1 in Cuba, were paid for by the Cuban Gov- 
ernment. Each traveler donated to PLM’s 
Permanent ' Student Committee for Travel 
to Cuba $110. The air fare alone cost the 
Castro reigme $30,000. 

While in Cuba, a number of the “students” 
made statements attacking U.S. policies, par- 
ticularly in the field of civil rights and aid 
to South Vietnam, Some of these state- 
ments werf beamed around the world and 
reprinted in Communist publications. 

In June 1964, the Student Committee for 
Travel to Cuba arranged air transportation 
to Cuba for 84 “students.” Overall direc- 
tion appears to have been supplied by Lee 
Ooe, west coast editor of PLM publications. 
Prior to his association with PLM, Coe was 
active for over 20 years with the Communist 
Party, U.S.A. This time not only did the 
Castro government pay for the entire trip, 
but It also gave each visitor $10 a week 
spending money. 

The leader of the “student” contingent was 
Edward Lemansky, who has identified him- 
self “as a member of the Progressive Labor 
Movement, which is a Communist organiza- 
tion, a Communist movement.” 

An indication of why Castro has been will- 
ing to pay out In excess of $75,000 to bring 
certain U.S. citizens to Cuba may be seen In 
the declaration signed by 61 of the "stu- 
dents" while they were in Cuba. The decla- 
ration said in part: “We, the undersigned 
young North Americans visiting Cuba, offer 
these statements of support for the people 
of South Vietnam In their Just fight for lib- 
eration from the imperalist oppression di- 
rected by our Government. Today our Gov- 
ernment is unleashing one of the most brutal 
and criminal wars in history. All over the 
world — in Spain and Portugal, in South Af- 
rica and Latin America — the United States 
supports racist and reactionary regimes which 
oppress the people, and that the intransi- 
gence of U.S. Imperialism forces the people 
to take up arms In order to gain and defend 
their liberty.” The essence of this declara- 
tion was widely broadcast throughout the 
world. 

On April 15, 1965, Milton Rosen, PLM pres- 
ident, announced the founding convention of 
a new Communist Party paralleling the 
Chinese Communist line; 110 delegates at- 
tended the New York meeting. A declaration 
proposed by the PLM national steering com- 
mittee said in part: “The most hated govern- 
ment in the world today is the Government 
of our country * * * the initials U.S.A. , which 
once stood for hope, have replaced the 
crooked cross of Nazi Germany as the symbol 
of tyranny and death.” 

One of PLM’s vice presidents and its Har- 
lem leader is William Epton, arrested last 
August after the Harlem race riots on charges 
of advocating criminal anarchy. 

PLM baa. three ..offices in .New. York City 
and boasts^of six others, scattered across the 
country, one in Berkeley, Calif. PLM pub- 
lishes leaflets, booklets, and a quarterly mag- 
azine, and it expects to bring out a weekly 
soon, Its njain political thrust Is aimed at 
disrupting civil rights progress and stirring 
racial hatred. Its members were active In the 

.. Si ■ ■ ■ 


recent Berkeley campus revolt and they can 
be expected to he active in similar undertak- 
ings on other campuses. 

Victor Rlesel in a recent column quoted a 
top Government security official as saying: 
“They (PLM) are a very successful and mili- 
tant band of young revolutionaries and have 
had ample money since the first day they 
went into business * * *. They don’t just 
pass resolutions. They’re zealously working 
for a revolution." The question Is how much 
of their financial support is coming from 
Cuba? 

The pro-Castro pro-Peiping Communist 
movement in the United States has Its man 
in Havana. He is Robert P. Williams. In 
May 1959, Williams was removed from his 
position as head of the Union County, N.C., 
branch of the NAACP for advocating violence 
as a means to gain social justice for his race. 
In August 1961, he fled the country following 
a racial clash which he instigated in Monroe, 
N.C., and on October 3, 1961, the Castro gov- 
ernment granted him political asylum. Since 
then, he has been spouting racial hatred 
while offering instructions in terror tactics 
on his program “Radio Free Dixie” broadcast 
over Radio Havana and beamed Into the 
Southern States. Williams also writes a 
monthly pamphlet called the Crusader. 
Every edition is devoted to the hatred of and 
the eventual revolutionary overflow of the 
white man. Publication and distribution 
costs apparently are taken care of by the 
Cuban regime. 

Lest anyone dismiss Williams as just an- 
other fanatical rabble rouser, It should be 
noted that when he traveled to Red China in 
August 1963, he was not only greeted by Mao 
Tse-tung and other high-ranking ChiCom 
officials, but Mao also chose that time to 
make his first official policy pronouncement 
in 6 years. As a result of his statement, Mos- 
cow charged that Peiping was guilty of racism 
and was “trying to set the colored races 
against the whites.” 

In the winter of 1963, followers of Williams 
organized the Revolutionary Action Move- 
ment (RAM). Today, they have branches in 
six key cities. It is they who distribute the 
Crusader and maintain direct contact with 
Williams. Some of them made the trip to 
Cuba in the summer of 1964. 

When they returned, recruitment was 
stepped up. They axe known to have infil- 
trated the Black Muslims and the Malcolm X 
group. RAM’s fronts include the Afro- 
American Youth Council, the Afro-American 
Student Organization, and in Detroit they 
set up UHURU, which means freedom In 
Swahili. 

RAM’s manifesto advocates organized vio- 
lence and the Tormation of guerrilla bands. 
Alined with PLM, it follows the theories 
and tactics of the Chinese Communists. Its 
present membership Is small and selective 
and it refers to itself “as a movement com- 
posed of hardcore, young, intelligent, mili- 
tant Afro-Americans seeking worldwide black 
revolution.” 

Until recently, the Communists chains of 
command could be traced directly from the 
Kremlin to the party here. Today, whether 
it be the recently formed W. E. B. DuBois 
Clubs taking their cue from Moscow, or the 
Progressive Labor Movement taking its from 
Peiping, the Impetus and driving force for 
both is channeled out of Cuba. Politically, 
financially, psychologically, militarily — Ha- 
vana Is the directing center for a major 
share of the Communist agitation and prop- 
aganda in the United States. It is the se- 
cured outpost of goth Moscow and Peiping 
in our hemisphere . 

In. the aggregate, we can say the threat to 
our own security from Castro himself is non- 
existent. However, he Is the agent of a world 
force that does threaten our survival. As 
its agent, hts followers have been at work 
here; they are at work now. Because our 
security agencies are competent to handle 
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such as PLM and RAM is no cause to Ignore 
them. If nothing else, they prove the folly 
Of Considering Castro- a failure. It Is we who 
. #jj£have failed if we allow him to perpetuate 
his regime, treating it as a nuisance and not 
a'gSnuine and continuing threat to the entire 
hemisphere. 
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“Amazing Grace,’ a New Book by Robert 
Drake 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 

OF ifsrirtssIsSf 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday. May 17, 1965 

Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, Paul 
Blowers has written an outstanding col- 
umn for many years in a great newspaper 
ia the Nation, the Commercial Appeal. 

In his column of Tuesday morning. 
May 11, he pr operly describes a new 
publication, “Amazing Grace,” by Rob- 
ert Drake, of Ripley, Tenn. 

This column is so outstanding that I 
thought it should be brought to the at- 
tention of the Congress. The article 
ifollows : 

Paul Flowers” Greenhouse 

Hail a new mid south author. 

Robert Drake was born In 1930, and blessed 
With childhood In Ripley, Tenn. He is a 
member of the English faculty at University 
Of Texas,' 'and enjoys close associations In 
Memphis, particularly with Dr. and Mrs. 
Bamuei' Paster. 

fils book. "Amazing Grace,” is a pleasant 
Collection of nostalgic sketches about chtld- 
imod In a West Tennessee town, with the tra- 
flEBipSjS ’embellish merit of involved family re- 
lationships, and fillips based on the idio- 
syncrasies' of sir .all town characters. 

Mr. Drake tcok his title from an old 
hymn, and there' is a strong thread of west 
Tennessee religious life running through the 
vignettes. It appears to be overwhelmingly 
autobiographical; certainly the author has a 
photographic memory for faces, scenes, sit- 
uations and people, and he is preoccupied 
with the religious life of the community and 
neighboring places'. 

Under the title ‘ The Fountain Filled With 
Blood,” he traces the misgivings and doubts 
of a small boy. pledged for baptism in the 
Methodist fait! , but disturbed by divergent 
theologies arid customs of communicants in 
Other “churches and other forms of baptism. 

Be rCdapttmS emotions of country and 
small town funerals, dinners-on-the-grounds, 
singing' conventions; his description of a 
country store makes quite real the odors 
of coal oil, fatback, and roasted coffee beans. 

His dedication is to Donald Davidson, 
“Prophet,” Austin Warren, "Evangelist,” and 
Cleanth BroSks, “Apos tle." 

The author is a frequent visitor to Mem- 
phis. His volume comes from Chilton 
Books, Philadelphia, at $3.95. 

-The dust Jacket' refers to the contents as 
"stories, 1, but trioTe properly they should be 
called sketches 61 Vignettes, unless the read- 
er can accept the modern concept of the 
short story, which avoids plot and denoue- 
ment. j 

Mr. Drake’s peri is facile, his eye and ear 
keen, his feeling intense, and his style brisk. ■ 
The book shculd have intense appeal to all : 
old eribugh to remember small town life,; 
the Incidents of birth, death, courtship' and 
marriage, race relations, school, family pic- 
nics, church socials, and revivals. 


thing Hee Park, President of the 
Republic of Korea 

j EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
: of 

HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 

I -'!- . . OF NEW YORK ■■■■" 

Tl::E HOUSE OP Rin^REBENTATlVES 
j Wednesday, May 12, 1965 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Record, I include the fol- 
lowing : ' ~ ■“ ■ 

Mr. Speaker, on Monday, May 17, 1965, 
Presid ;nt Chung Hee Park of the Repub- 
lic of South Korea visited with President 
Jojinson. The high esteem in which 
President Park is held not only in this 
colmti y, but throughout the free world, 
is grsphically illustrated by the New 
York Herald Tribune editorial of May 
19', 1935. Under the leave to extend my 
rehmiks in the Record, I include the 
editor ial ; 

A Korean Representative 
President Park, now visiting the United 
States , represents many things. He Is, above 
all, the symbol of a state, South Korea, 
which proved that a massive Communist on- 
slaught can be thrown back. The symbol 
stand ; both as a warning to Red China and 
as a source of encouragement to South Viet- 
nam, the United States, and their allies. 

And President Park is evidence that, once 
independence is secured, a war-torn Aslan 
ebunl ry is capable of impressive political 
and economic progress.. Though his critics 
are numerous, most must agree that the 
powe ■ he holds today is derived from free 
ejections. And though the economic prob- 
lems are still great, the support of the 
Unit'd States, now being reinforced by Ja- 
pan, has opened an encouraging future. 

The cost of answering the Communist at- 
tack on South Korea, 15 years ago June 25, 
was great. The fruits of that victory were 
grea ;, too. 

Physical accomplishment is often the 
measure of a man’s leadership as well 
as the country’s progress. The following 
tirti ile from the New York Times of May 
19, 1965, indicates what hard work and 
bound leadership can do for a people 
who want to live in a free society; 

■YEA t or Hard Work — Young Country With 
O.D History Marks Progress; Korea- 
United States Relations 
On January 16, 1965, President Chung Hee 
Par. c stated in his new year message to the 
National Assembly that “the accumulated 
dirt of the past 20 years, which have been 
spelt in confusion ancl stagnation, should be 
overcome and scoured, and It is time that we 
woik real hard.” This year, the fourth year 
of the first 5-year economic development 
; plan; he designated “the year of hard work.” 
The political, economic, and social circum- 
stances of Korea had been very Insecure In 
ths past, as attested to by the two revolu- 
I tlo.is of April 19, 1960, and May 16, 1961. 
But with the establishment of the Third 
Republic, stability has been recovered and 
‘ things are now beginning to move ahead. 
The greatest problem encountered In the 
6-year economic development plan was the 
question of capital shortage. But with co- 
operation of friendly nations, sufficient for- 
eign capital loans have been acquired and 
investment goods have begun to flow In. 

Furthermore, sufficient energy resources 
such as electricity, coal, and petroleum have 
been secured to support industrial develop- 


ment. Thus the base for fruitful work has 
been laid. 

For this year of hard work the Republic of 
Korea has established Increased production, 
-more exports, and greater construction, as 
her goal. 

To support this, many Important projects 
are being carried out. The following is a 
summary of those plans; 

" PRODUCTION 

Sixty’ percent of the population depends 
on agriculture for living. In order not to 
perpetuate the “Intolerable contradiction" 
that food shortages persist despite such cir- 
cumstances, the farmland, with an area of 
5,020,000 acres, or about 20.6 percent of the 
area of the country, will be further ex- 
panded. Through farm improvement and 
technical extension programs, self-sufficiency 
in food grain will be achieved. 

To this end, the Government has estab- 
lished a 7-yeai grain production plan, and 
lias allocated 3 billion won ($11,700,000) 
to help finance it. Through technical . guid- 
ance, the utilization of farmland will be im- 
proved, and through improved Irrigation and 
other aids the unit yield will be raised. Also 
more upland will be bench-terraced, and 
tidal land will be further reclaimed, thus 
expanding land under cultivation and In- 
creasing grain supply. 

In addition, the plan provides for adequate 
domestic production of fertilizer, agricul- 
tural pesticides, farm tools, and fishing 
equipment to help increase agricultural and 
fisheries production. In mining and manu- 
facturing, coal output will be 10 million tons, 
about double the 1960 level, electricity will 
quadruple to 770,000 kilowatts, and cement 
will Increase fourfold to 2,120,000 metric tons. 
Sheet glass production Is scheduled to triple 
to 600,000 boxes, and other major products 
will also be expanded. Also articles of dally 
necessity, including bicycles and sewing ma- 
chines, will expand four to six times over 
1960 level. 

expost 

Korea depends highly on Imports for con- 
sumables, equipment and machinery, and 
industrial raw materials. Compared to the 
great import requirements, exports amounted 
to a negligible $20 to $30 million a year, the 
principal exjiort having been tungsten and 
a few other commodities. 

Fortunately, owing to a concerted national 
effort Korea was able to expand exports 
greatly In 1964 — to about four times the $32 
million attained In 1960, thus achieving a 
record $120 million. 

This year the target has been raised to $170 
million, and efforts will be made to export 
more and more manufactured articles. Thus 
by 1967 at least $300 million In foreign ex- 
change will be earned through exports, and 
the alms at exporting $1 billion worth a year 
within 10 years. 

CONSTRUCTION 

For promoting production and exports, var- 
ious new factories to support Industrial ac- 
tivities will be built. The nation’s resources 
will be systematically developed by carrying 
on coordinated programs for construction of 
powerplants, transport and communications 
facilities, housing, and so forth. 

Two powerplants now under construc- 
tion will be completed this year and power 
supply will Increase to 111,000 kilowatt- 
hours. In addition, three new powerplants 
will be built. Also cement production will 
be raised, and the fifth cement factory of the 
country will be completed by the end of the 
year. 

Korea’s shlrd and fourth fertilizer plants 
will be built with the aim of achieving self- 
sufficiency in fertilizer. 

Railway transportation, ports and harbors, 
shipping and other transport facilities will 
be expanded and the communications net- 
work enlarged. Thus construction projects 
will progress actively in many directions. 
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| power. : Robots are causing a new emphasis 
; on mail’s eyes to measure, his hands to ad- 
just, and his mind to select. They cannot 
; eliminate, however, the requirement for alert, 
educated, and trained men. Machines do 
I not create, they only duplicate. Automatic 
equipment does not think, It follows orders. 
; Individuals must know when to push the 
! button] and why. 

There is a great stress on education today. 

; This is] as it should be. The serviceman is 
| well ahead on this score. He remains behind 
1 in financial compensation. Ihe Continental 
j Army command operates 26 schools. It is 
: based right here at Fort Monroe. It offers 
a -selection of 600 courses. Three hundred 
i and fifty military occupation specialists are 
available. One hundred and sixty thousand 
; individuals take advantage of this oppor- 
I tunity on site. Another 200,100 are enrolled 
in correspondence courses. 

1 The educational attainments of the man 
: in uniform are steadily rising Seventy-three 
i percent of the enlisted personnel are high 
: school ] graduates. It was c8 percent just 
; 10 years ago. Only 25 percent of the Ameri- 
! can mile population over 21 has graduated 
from high school. Eight percent of the 
can men over 25 are college graduates, 
line j>ercent of the officer corps today 
cbllege diplomas, 10 ysars ago it was 


Americ 
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only 50 percent. This makes him a better 
soldier' It entitles him to more pay. 

The President appointed a. committee to 
study the matter of military pay. The com- 
mittee has reported and recommended an 
upwarc. adjustment of 4.7 percent. This is 


grossly. 


inadequate. 


Congressman Mendel Rivers, of South 
Carolir a, has introduced a military pay bill, 
H.R. 5726, to bring about this objective. I 
hope y >u will persuade your Congressman to 
support this bill. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

May we direct our attention to the subject 
of foreign affairs. There are some among 
us who say that the foreign policy of this 
country. should be of no concern to any ex- 
cept tl e ones directly responsible for its im- 
plemer tation. With this I c.o not agree. It 
occurs to me that the foreign policy of this 
country should be of vital concern to every 
one who is interested in the preservation of 
our Air erican way, based upon a fundamental 
belief n God and propelled by our profit- 
motivated system. 

The purpose of our foreign policy should 
be to protect and advance US. interests 
in world affairs. The purpose of our na- 
tional security pregram shculd be to pro- 
vide tbe muscle to make that policy effective. 

The winds of slaveiy blowing out of the 
Smo-S>viet countries are on £, collision course 
with tie winds of freedom from the West. 
The future of mankind may very well be 
determined by which wind prevails. 

Alth >ugh men dream of a more fruitful 
use of life than to spend their creative en- 
ergies building the instruments of destruc- 
tion, t lere appears to be no safe alternative. 
Here are some reasons why. On October 15, 
1964, Nikita Khrushchev, the recognized 
leader [ of the worldwide Communist con- 
spiracy and overlord of the most expansive 
colonial empire in contemporary world his- 
tory, was impeached by his own cabinet. 
Why? Because he failed io practice 100- 
percent communism. He was replaced by 
the team o'. Breznev and Kosygin. In their 
first policy pronouncements they declared 
a cont nuation of the 20-year cold war upon 
the Ur ited States and her allies. They called 
for an extension of their philosophy of peace- 
ful and competitive coexistence!. Stalin, too, 
practiced coexistence. He Joined the hated 
Socialists in the 1930’s. He was allied with 
testable capitalists ir. World War'll, 
id for our naiveness at Tehran and 
Kosygin will present his bill in due 
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time. We wall pay again unless we learn 
from the lesions of history. Peaceful co- 
existence is a] nol le ideal but about as prac- 
tical under today’s world conditions and by 
the Soviet definition as total disarmament. 

There seems to be some difference of opin- 
ion as to why ire are in South Vietnam. 
Here is my opinion. We are there to fulfill 
the terms or a contractual obligation. We 
are there becauas we were invited, by the 
South Vietnamese to create a cliinate for 
political self jdetnrminatlon. We are there 
in the interest of :i60 million southeast Asians 
and in our self-interest. We are there be- 
cause our Government feels it is better to 
fight in Vietiam than in Hawaii, Alaska, or 
the west coadt of the mainland. _ This is an- 
other inning ]in an overtime ball game'. 

It Is. important that we recognize this fact 
of life. We sjre not in southeast Asia to im- 
pose democracy ior should we.be. Repre- 
sentative democracy is never Imposed from 
without. It j mu it develop and grow from 
within. Only dictatorships and monarchies 
are made. Representative democracy is an 
Institution of political noonday. It is not 
the haif -light of political dawn. 

Having bean ii. southeast Asia recently, I 
do not share the pessimism of some. I found 
our military i per ionnel ready to undertake 
whatever assignment was given them in the 
interest of freedom. If the politicians make 
the right decisiois, and at the moment they 
are in my judgment, I have no fear of the 
ultimate ouicoir e. Planned escalation is 
winning the , wai . It should be continued 
and accelerated 13’ found necessary. 

There is a small minority in Confess and 
elsewhere whio advocate a negotiated settle- 
ment of the -ivar : n Vietnam. This would be 
an exercise li futility. It might help them 
to remember that we are in a negotiated situ- 
ation at this -tittH." Based upon past experi- 
ence, the eneiny would propose as a basis for 
settlement a jeoal .tion government similar to 
the Laos-Troika, This crumbling monument 
to our naivepess is not calculated to serve 
well the Interest of freedom. The enemy un- 
derstands only naked power. I applaud the 
President’s decision to use such power. ”” 

While our ;eyes are glued to the situation 
in Vietnam, dur adversaries are fishing in the 
troubled waters of the Dominican Republic. 
Conditions iji that island republic degen- 
erated to the po.nt that the President was 
required to spate: l the Monroe Doctrine from 
the Bay of Rigs und impose its terms there. 
He was Justified n doing so. Our failure to 
wipe the setup of communism from our door- 
step in Cuba' proluced this untenable situa- 
tion. President Johnson, subscribing to the 
theory that fiwo wrongs never make a right, 
acted with dispa tch and restored honor to 
our country 'in this instance. Let us not 
compromise iur position there now and lose 
the peace after having won the war as has 
so frequently be;n the case. 

We can tape little comfort from the rift 
between Rusfeia and Red China. The Com- 
munist camps aie barking at one another. 
ThiB does noli mean they have lost their teeth 
or their appdtite. Kosygin preaches; goulash 
over guns. Ip ao Wse-tung preaches guns over 
goulash. The quarrel is whether the revolu- 
tion should be fought on an empty stomach 
or a full one. ; Both agree the revolution must 
continue. TJie d, vision is not on what com- 
munism is. ’It‘s how communism can de- 
stroy representative democracy. It is an 
argument of methods, not objectives. World 
domination is the goal of both, Marx Is a 
prophet of noth. We must understand the 
nature of thfi pre tractive struggle. We must 
have no illusions about the meaning of the 
Ideological conflict. 

Our best giiaraatee for peace is to keep our 
country economically sound, morally and 
spiritually right, and militarily Impregnable. 


Capt. Paul Crawley, U.tt. Army, Norwich, 
N.Y., Soldier, Displays Gallantry Under 
Fire in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 25, 1965 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, with 
all the detailed discussion that has gone 
on in recent weeks regarding the fighting 
in Vietnam T .sometimes think we are apt 
to forget that it is individual American 
combat meii who are carrying out, with- 
out complaint and with very great dis- 
tinction, the heavy burden of our com- 
mitment there. 

One of the most fascinating and im- 
pressive stories of personal valor in Viet- 
nam came to my attention the other day 
with regard to the actions of a con- 
stituent of mine Army Capt. Paul Craw- 
ley, of Norwich, N.Y. The account ap- 
peared in the Norwich Evening Sun for 
May 11, 1965, and under unanimous con- 
sent, I include it at this point in the 
Record. 

The article follows: 

Newsman Describes Norwich Man’s 
Gallantry 

A gallant Norwich soldier, Capt. Paul 
Crawley, was featured in a full-color picture 
and story on the front page of the St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., Times, May 2. 

The story, written by a Times staffman 
who had Just returned from special assign- 
ment in Vietnam, told of Captain Crawley’s 
gallantry under fire in a combat situation 
as deadly as any which took place in World 
War II or Korea. Here is the story as told 
by George Sweers, of the St. Petersburg 
Times. 

The incident took pltice on a 5% -hour 
patrol whose purpose was to capture small 
Red hamlets during which Captain Crawley 
acted as an adviser to the actual leader of 
the patrol, Captain Hong of the Vietnamese 
Army. Crawley said “My job is to work with 
and advise my counterpart Captain Hong 
* * * everything goes through him. 

“Hong does not speak English and Crawley, 
who has been in Vietnam only 3 weeks, 
knows little Vietnamese, This makes the 
advising process a complicated one. Craw- 
ley has two interpreters to maintain liaison 
with Hong.”' 

“The patrol started. I (Sweers) went 
with Crawley and Hong who were taking 50 
of the 200 Vietnamese straight toward the 
hamlets.” 

“As we started out. I stayed close to Cap- 
tain Crawley.” When we were halfway up the 
hill, the first Vietcong opened light sniper 
fire at the ieadmen in our group which had 
reached the top of the hill. The ieadmen 
returned the fire * * * downhill into the 
hamlet and the rest of us hurried up to the 
peak and crouched behind the 'concrete 
gravestones that dot Vietnamese hills. 

The firing stopped and started again but 
this time "it was the steady chatter of a ma- 
chlnegun fire raking the cleared area around 
the village.” 

"Crawley told his radioman to inform the 
U.S. helicopter hovering over us that we were 
pinned down. The copter radioed back to 
ask if Crawley wanted rocket machinegun- 
suppression fire into the hamlet to get the 
machinegun. 
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“Crawley can’t make that decision. He’s an 
adviser.. That decision is up 'to the Viet- 
namese commander. So Captain Hong came 
scurrying up to confer. 

“Crawley told the interpreter the unit was 
pinned down. The interpreter told Hong. 
Hong told tile interpreter he realized the sit- 
uation. The interpreter passed the informa- 
tion, on $o Crawley . 

“Oraiyley told the interpreter he was ad- 
vising Hong to ask for some suppression lire 
from the helicopter. The interpreter told 
Hong. Hong answered back through the in- 
terpreter that too many of his men were too 
close to the hanjlet wall. The helicopter’s 
rockets might kill some of the South Viet- 
namese troops. _ 

“They talked back and forth, through the 
interpreter and. pored over their maps while 
the bullets cracked overhead. It was a classic 
example of the language problem that has 
hampered these joint U.S.- South Vietnamese 
operations since they began. 

Finally Hong convinced Crawley the heli- 
copter fire would be too dangerous and the 
armed chopper was waved off. 

“The Vietnamese were pouring the fire in- 
to the hamlet how, _the bullets chipping the 
bamboo wall around the hamlet. 

“The fire let up, a little. The Vietcong 
apparently were slipping out the back door 
and the first Vietnamese were entering the 
hamlet to mop up. 

“The radios started to chatter again. The 
Vietnamese radioman reported to his captain 
that one of their men had been hit. The 
captain told his interpreter who told Craw- 
ley. 

“Crawley, looked around. The wounded 
man was a sergeant in a platoon to our right. 
Crawley told his radioman to call for an Air 
Evac— an ambulance helicopter to pick up 
the' wounded man. 

“The wounded man was too close to the 
hamlet wall, however, and would have to be 
brought out to an open field where the 
’copter could land. 

“Crawley looked at his interpreter and 
then decided not to go through another 
complicated two-language conversation with 
Hong and the interpreters. 

“ ‘Let’s go get him,’ he yelled to his medi- 
cal aid man and’ we were off and running. 
We found the wounded man on a grassy 
slope. His leg had been crudely bandaged. 

“Crawley still had to get the Vietnamese 
soldier to where the ’copter could land. 
Without saying a word he picked him up and 
.started to carrying him toward the clearing. 
Spahn and I followed along as the American 
captain carried the Vietnamese sergeant 
through a paddy canal with water up to his 
waist. We reached a safe area several hun- 
dred yards from the hamlet and waited. 

“We could look back at the hamlet where 
the Vietnamese were spraying the thatched 
huts with submachinegun fire and looking 
inside for Vietcong. At one point a Vietcong 
guerrilla bolted from the hamlet and ran for 
the trees at the edge of the clearing. A hail 
of fire reached out for him but he made it 
to the trees, and disappeared into the jungle. 

“Now we could hear the whirring of the 
ambulance ’copter in the sky and Spahn 
ignited' a green smoke grenade to indicate 
the wind direction to. the pilot. He landed. 
We put the wounded soldier aboard and 
‘copter lifted off and headed for the hospital. 

“The, battle was over. 

“The Vietcong snipers had fled leaving be- 
hind some supplies' and ammunition. The 
hamlet was secure— at least for now. But 
after the troops left, couldn’t the Vietcong 
come right back, patch up the fort and start 
.sniping at the railroad repair crews again? 

"I asfed the.ciplain. " . 

“Was it a success?” he asked himself. “In 
some Ways, yes. We got some of their sup- 
plies but we didn't get them. ' I wanted us 
Us to get some of them. But their intel- 
ligence and ways of getting out are' fantastic. 


■ - 

And once they get into the jungle they just 
disappear/’ 

“How long they disappear, no one knows. 
It’s possible Crawiey and his troops will have 
to come back to this same hamlet in a week 
and make the Vietcong disappear again. 

“For this day anyway, our little part of the 
war ,was over. We walked back home.” 

Captain Is Career Man 

Capt. Paul Crawley attended elementary 
school in Norwich. He was graduated from 
Valley Forge Military Academy in 1951 and 
attended Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
in Troy for 2 years before enlisting in the 
Regular Army in 1953. 

The son of Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Crawley 
of 17 Miller Street, Norwich, Captain Crawley 
has made a career of the Army. He was 
graduated from OCS at Fort Benning, Ga„ 
where he took a ranger course. 

He was also with the 82d Airborne Division 
for 2 years, as a paratrooper, and made more 
than 30 jumps. 


Castro’s Subversion in the United 
\ States — Part I 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. CRAIG H0SMER 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 25, 1965 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Security Council is one of the 
Nation’s mos.t respected private organiza- 
tions dedicated to the preservation of the 
Nation and of freedom everywhere. Its 
weekly Washington Report invariably 
deals authoritatively with national and 
international developments affecting the 
Nation's security. The May 17 and 
24 issues of this report detailed the pat- 
tern of Castro’s subversion in the United 
States as written by DeWitt S. Copp, its 
able and authoritative managing editor. 
Part I of the two-part series is as follows : 
Washington Report: Castro’s Subversion 
in the United States 

Washington, May 17, 1966.— British his- 
torian and philosopher, Arnold Toynbee, be- 
fore giving a lecture at the State Department 
on April 16, 1965, was quoted as saying : “It’s 
hard to understand why you make such a 
fuss about Castro,” And then comparing 
the United States and Cuba to an elephant 
and its fear of a mouse, he quipped, “It’s 
great fun for the mouse.” 

Just a week prior to these comments, a 
CIA report on Cuban subversion was sub- 
mitted to the House Subcommittee on In- 
ter-American Affairs (Selden committee). 
The report stated in part that “the Castro 
regime has in operation (since 1961) a high- 
ly professional espionage and subversion 
agency, the General Directorate of Intelli- 
gence (DGI) . The DGI is advised by at 
least five Soviet intelligence specialists. 
Moreover, one of the purposes of the highly 
secret meetings of Latin American leaders 
in Havana last November was to give added 
impetus to more militant Communist activ- 
ity in the hemisphere.” 

Castro's DGI is divided into three units, 
the largest of which masterminds the train- 
ing, financing and promoting of subversion, 
and guerrilla warfare in Ceneral and South 
American countries. Though the CIA re- 
port spelled out in detail the degree of the 
DGI’s' activities in these areas, it made no 
mention of its efforts in the United States. 


Our own investigation attempts in some 
measure to fill the gap. 

methods of infiltration 

There are two known major points of entry 
by which covert Castro agents infiltrate the 
United States. One is by fishing boat to 
Puerto Rico, and then by illegally entering 
the United States with falsified documents. 
Congressman William Cramer, Republican, 
of Florida, in testifying before the Senate 
Subcommittee on Internal Security as far 
back as 2 years ago said that “* * * in excess 
of 1,000 people have come through this route 
into the United States as Puerto Rican citi- 
zens with falsified passports.” 

The other method of infiltration is by boat 
or plane to Mexico. There the Mexican 
Communist Party supplies the proper papers 
and the agent crosses the border at Laredo, 
Juarez, or Tijuana. Infiltrators from Cuba 
who enter the United States using either one 
of these routes, or via Canada, masking their 
identities by whatever manner, are trained 
agents whose assignments cover the Marxian 
spectrum of subversive activities. 

INDICATION OF ACTIVITIES 

On the night of November 16, 1962, the 
FBI raided a workshop on West 27th Street 
in New York City. There they seized a se- 
cret cache of weapons and explosives which 
included delayed action incendiary bombs. 
They also arrested three Castro agents and 
Roberto Santiesteban Casanova, a newly ar- 
rived attache with the Cuban mission at the 
U.N. The other members of the Cuban mis- 
sion, Jose Gomez Abad and his wife, Elsa, 
were named as fellow conspirators. 

Tile purpose of the weapons and the ex- 
plosives was for the sabotaging of defense 
installations and the demoralization of the 
civilian population. Attorney General Rob- 
ert Kennedy said the plan was aimed at the 
heart of the internal security of the United 
States of America. 

Four days later, immigration officers in 
Brownsville, Tex., reported that Mexican au- 
thorities had prevented the blowing up of 
the International Bridge between Browns- 
ville and Matamoros, Mexico. In doing so, 
they also nipped in the bud a sabotage plan 
to destroy major buildings in Matamoros. 
Two of those apprehended were Castro 
agents. 

Since 1962, there have been several allied 
eases, one taking place in October 1964, in 
which a bomb was exploded in the Ever- 
glades Hotel In Miami, injuring a number of 
Cuban exiles attending a meeting. 

Some months later, a Cuban terrorist 
threat to bomb the Roney Plaza Hotel in 
Miami intimidated the management into 
canceling a meeting of this same exile 
organization. 

This threat came on the same day the 
bomb plot to blow up the Washington Mon- 
ument, the Statue of Liberty, and the Lib- 
erty Bell was discovered. 

On the surface, this latter episode 
appeared to be the wild act of a quartet of 
misguided Idiots. But there is sound rea- 
son to believe that, wild as the attempt was, 
the four would-be saboteurs were acting 
under DGI instructions. Leader of the 
bomb plot, Robert S. Collier, had traveled 
illegally to Cuba in the summer of 1964. 
Upon his return, he formed, with a number 
of fellow Cuban travelers, a pro-Castro, pro- 
Peiping group which called itself the Black 
Liberation Front. In December 1964 a 
United Nations party was given by the 
Cuban delegation in honor of its visiting 
guerrilla expert, Ernesto Che Guevara. At 
this party. Collier was introduced to Mi- 
chelle Duclos, a member of an extremist 
separatist organization in Quebec. Later, 
the plotters bought the dynamite in Can- 
ada, and it was Miss Duclos who transported 
the explosives to New York in her car. 

These five incidents fall under the heading 
of terror tactics. That only one of them 
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met with any real degree of success speaks 
well for the FBI and our law-enforcement 
agencies. However, FBI Director J, Edgar 
Hoover, pointed out In testimony before the 
House Subcommittee, on. Appropriations last 
year jjrear. that the efforts of the Castro 
regime to infiltrate intelligence agents into 
the United states “show that we (FBI) must 
maintain abroad coverage in this area of our 
operations.” 

How broad a coverage can be glimpsed by 
these additional incidents. In early 1963, 
a Castro agent was apprehended in a New 
c jty apartment possessing a suitcase 
flued with visa applications and other docu- 
ments which would aid fellow agents to gain 
Illegal entry Into the United.States. 

From Caracas, Venezuela, In February of 
this year came news of another type of smug- 
gling operation, which again pointed toward 
toe activities of U.S.-based Castro agents 
By accident, on board the U.S. ship Santa 
Rosa were found l.ooo mail pouches ailed 
with pro-Castro literature. The literature 
had been printed in and shipped from Miami, 

Just as Puerto Rico has served as an Im- 
portant way station In Castro agents to 
enter the United States, it has also served as 
a transit point for still another sort of smug- 
gling — that of narcotic drugs. 

In December 1964, three Castro agents were 
arrested at Miami Airport — one of them a 
Cuban Mario Carabeo Nerey. Treasury of- 
ficials in Puerto Rico said Carabeo Nerey was 
^ drug trafRc - How large the traffic 
dan be measured by the fact that between 
January and November 1964, narcotics agents 

Keif < L 69 TT?r'? lds oi drugs being smuggled 
Into the U.S, from Cuba. This was an in- 
crease of over. 450 pounds seized during the 
previous year. Included in this amount was 
heroin, shipped to Cuba from Red China. 

In January 1965, a New York police inspec- 
tor, Ira Blutlj, was quoted as saying: “Mari- 
huana used to come to New York almost en- 
toely from Mexico,, but recently large 
amounts of tfw drug have been discovered 
coming from Cuba.” 

Jjtohar/ 15, 1965, Oscar H. Reguera 
and EUdoro Martinez were taken Into custody 
in . a New Ygrk motel with $3 million worth 
of cocaine in their luggage. Martinez is be- 
lieved to be s Castro agent. 

‘AfW,* ft'pto, toe obvious, harmful effects 
addiction to these drugs creates, the major 
bohipci toe. smuggling of narcotics 
the United.States by Castro agents Is 
to ralse_money to finance an Insurrection in 
Puerto Rico. 

Pv»rtF°ei MI if working in concert with 
Communists and militant 
factions of the Puerto Rican inde- 
F® n v dence movement, accelerating their at- 
tacks against the social and governmental 
f*" e °f the island. Since 1961, a num- 
Castro-supplied arms .caches have been 
uncovered. Gun battles have been fought 

CaiTrn v. POllCe and lns urrectionists . 

g have titrated both exile and 
student groups, their purpose being to stim- 
ulate the kind of rioting which would re- 
quire armed Intervention. Should this hap- 
th e cry for independence, which 97 per- 
th® Puerto Rican electorate rejected 

on ^ mnFJ en: l? l er , 1964 elections, would take 
Off a more critical meaning. This is so 

directlvtr ° f the movemen t is tied 

Npvember 20. 1964, vote of the 
™ Na £, l0|Ui c °mmittee on Anticolonial - 
Ism. The Committee voted 17 to 6, in direct 
vjolattop of a 1853 General Assembly ruling 
t^Pj^e the demand for Puerto Rican inde 6 - 
peffdence off tffe tI r N. agenda. 

2 act played directly into the hands of 
two-to^jh^'^ Puerto Htean extremists— 
Cubai presently members of the 

Cuban U.N, mission. , 

c the General Assembly convenes 

agabl ' there Is little doubt that agitation and 
propaganda will be stepped up in New York 


and San Juan, with the possibility of more 
violent actions erupting In Puerto Rico. 

SCOPE OF THE EFFORT 

Recently, the Puerto Rican newspaper “El 
Mundo” estimated that since 1960, 12 000 
Americans and Puerto Ricans have received 
subversive training in Cuba. 

We cannot attest to the accuracy of the 
figures nor can we say how many of that 
are u ?her the orders of the Cuban 
Directorate of Intelligence. Although we 
do not have Castro-trained guerrillas oper- 
ating in our country as a number of the 
Latin American countries presently do we 
can say that intelligence and law enforce- 
ment agencies here and in Puerto Rico take 
the efforts of the DGI most seriously, 
n ? ourse - the publicly known cases out- 
“ p ® d lp f hi f , rep ? rt can only Sh-e an indlca- 
tlon of what Is afoot. Hoary historians such 
as Toynbee may look down upon the world 
and view it from the vantage point of cen- 
turies. Unfortunately, we who have to live 

WOrId from day t0 day and face its 
reality cannot afford cute analogies of mice 
and elephants with regard to Castro and our- 
selves. - *■* 

TTrfi+JFF?, - 1 , 1 °, f “ Castro ’s Subversion in the 
United States we will show how Castro's 
American supporters, using the techniques 
of agitation and propaganda; by forming 
front groups; by infiltrating the civil rights 
movement, and by attacking our foreign pol- 
icy are winning Important victories In what 
can best be termed the psychological hot 
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Champion Harebrained Scheme 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN 

OF TENNESSEE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1965 
Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, i submit the following editorial 
by Mrs. Guy Easterly, publisher of the 
La Follette Press. This timely and re- 
Tn^ mK , e j! ltonaI a PPeared in the May 20, 
1965, edition of this widely read and re- 
spected Tennessee newspaper. 

I concur wholeheartedly with the views 
presented and commend its contents to 
my colleagues. 

Champion Harebrained Scheme 
Pf° pI f bave toougbt the national ad- 
2 ^ ti0n 111 Washington has gone off the 
deep end so many times that there would be 
no more deep ends left * * * but these peo! 

^nist a ; a e tio U n ndereStlmated the «*- 

_.J* 13 ^l th continuing amazement that we 
observe the proposals put forth by the ad- 

Iv'a nwF tl0 t n and ° ne ° f the latest ls ^finite- 
ly a prizewinner — something of a humdinger 
among humdingers. uumumger 

Fed^rti a ?' mlnlStrati0n is P ro P° sl ng that the 
Federal Government help pav the rent for 
moderate income and needy families This 
facet of the Great Society is caSad an “e™? 
to Improve the American city.” 

Improving the American city is a mm. 
mendable idea, but the powers that be call 
moderate and "needy” families those with 
incomes up to $16,200 per year an^ho pay 
as high as $200 per month in rent. P y 

It seems that the time is long past 

to h make 6 ZZ™ 

to make their own way and who believe 

R r i Vl r ne 1 - a gO0d and wholesome thing— 

ington tha th6lr r ® presenta tives m Wash- 
ington that they are tired of supporting such 

tee r ’s ren? SChemea ^ paying ,thef peo 


OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1965 

Mr DYAL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
wish to include an editorial from the 
Daily Sun, San Bernardino, Calif., under 
date of May 20, 1965. The concern ex- 
pressed in the editorial about the pro- 
poscd mllit a r y pay Inci 'ease reflects the 
thoughts and tremendous interest of con- 

subjecf 8 Wh ° haVe written to me on this 

Raise Insufficient 

President Johnson’s idea of how much 
pay servicemen should receive is disturbing 
He has grand ideas about many expenditures 
Government but what be offers servicemen 
IS properly described by Congressman L 
Mendel Rivers, chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee, as “paltry ” 

Said the Congressman: “We have been pa- 
h°P ln g tor something encouraging 
,^ e ° UUve teanch of Government 
and now this — a paltry increase based on a 

date 0f r i966 < ”~ anci suggestlng an effective 
The President's proposal Is for an increase 
9 - 7 ; per “ n1; P ay and fringe benefits to men 
with Jess than 2 years’ service, and a 4.8-per- 
cent increase for the remainder. 

a * Ule total pa y and benefits 
ottmoFFn'f M 92 40 added to toe $85.80 
fo :„ a PP re ntice seamen and $6.51 
^f n d d pj* 3 $2 t 1 ' 20 1)1:130 P ay tor a midship- 
man. Pay in other services corresponds. 

r.ir,<F Un f °® cers in a11 the services are drop- 
pb3g J 1 * ^ an alarmln g rate. They simply 
cannotraise families on the servicemen's 
pay. The dropout embraces all types of 
•— •• *» ~ 

s r sa 

servicem en should receive: 

The failure of Congress to provide the 

UalsTlrMrt <!V | 01 I f y necessary for the essen- 

IS. .2',™ r? 1 u “ Kinuty 

ssiw s. 

S 0 oS. ta ™'“ »** 

“There is a turnover of half of the wr- 
I°™ on a U-S. Navy combatant ship atFrur 
toontlines of defense. Only one-fifth of the 
Navy men reenllst after the first hitch. 

"Secretary of Navy Paul H. Nitze already 
has asked officers and men to extend their 
enlistments up to a half year because of the 
manpower problem created by Vietnam and 
the Dominican Republic. Other trouble 
mr C h£i arl6e qulckly ' an d toe fleet already 
?pttaium mannlng 3 Uengths considered 

Tile turnover is no reflection on service 
men. They are patriotic and dedicated 
Amer cans. However, as with an other 
Americans, the welfare of their families ls 
highly important. If they are deprived of 
necessities by remaining L the settee or 

centtv* h ° ld SCCOnd J ° bs ’ ^ 

ices T Commf/; mberS ° f the House to'med Serv- 
retee 0 ^^ » recommended a military pay 

m£n Th? P T S Z EV6n thls 13 a mini! 
mum. The administration's proposal is 
hardly more than a blow to morale.” 

The President should Increase his recom- 
mendation for an Increase of 4.8 ZcZZ 

mlttet' 8 sugges£ed by tbe Hm.se com- 

mittee. The people have no right to ex- 
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peck 'the" men of the armed services will con- 
tinjie to work at pay scales far under those 
paid in private industry. 


Aliens and the Half-Open Door 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF ■ 

HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 

OF ILLINOIS 

[N THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

• Tuesday, May 25, 1965 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Chicago Sun-Times oi May 16, Tom Lit- 
tl'iwood, of the Sun-Times Washington 
bureau, describes the' aims and obstacles 
of cha nging the current immigration pol- 
icies. Mr, Littlev/ood does an outstand- 
ing job in presenting the facts with ref- 
erence to our present immigration law 
and the future of our counti’y in connec- 
tion with problems of immigration. 

Tom Littlewood :.s an enlightened 
newspaperman who came to Washington 
during January of 19(55. Prior to coming 
to the Nation’s Capi tal, he was for 10 
years the Springfield correspondent for 
t le Son-Times covering the Illinois State 
capital. Mr. Littlewood is a graduate of 
Northwestern University in Evanston, 111. 

I take this opportunity to call again 
to the attention of my' colleagues in the 
House of Representatives the need for 
liberalization of our immigration laws 
in this session of the 39th Congress. 

The article by Mr. Littlewood follows : 

An Archaic Bnrfstd of Quotas 
(By Tom Iittiewodd) 

Washington — The world is about to be 
offered a revealing glimpse into the national 
-.onscienoe of a country whose troops are 
deployed around the globe Inspiring devo- 
tion 1 to its celebrated principles of equality 
and Justice. 

As have the three Presidents before him, 
Lyndon B. Johnson has informed Congress 
that the immigration law has long since 
outlived whatever alleged usefulness it 
might have had when the oceans were con- 
sider ably wider' than they are now. 

U.S. immigration ;>olicy is an outgrowth 
of the disillusion following World War I 
which gave citizens of the promised land a 
feeling of comfort and safety in isolation. 
The myths of that era have been disposed of, 
but the mainspring of our immigration pol- 
icy remains' that relic of isolationism, the 
national origins quota system. 

This system can be understood most read- 
ily in terms of Peter Petropblous, his maid, 
and his mother. 

Let us assume that Pete is an American 
citizen of some financial attainment who 
wants to (1) hire a domestic servant from 
Ireland or England and (2) bring his wid- 
owed' mother from Greece to live with his 
family. 

Plot unexpectedly, the United States is 
Choosy about who gets in. As the test for 
admission, the McCarran- Walter Act of 1952 
perpetuated limits on the number of immi- 
grants based on the white nationality mix 
of this country in 1920. 

. ..More than two-thirds of the 158,361 quota 
numbers are ’allocated to Great Britain and 
Ireland. Neither country consumed any- 
where near' Its quota last year. Pete's maid 
car be off the boat and on the job in 4 to 6 
weeks ' ' i ■ 

But Greece's quota is about 300 and there is 
a waiting list of at out 100,000. 


Even tljouga close relatives of citizens are 
given preference second only to needed Job 
skills, it will be at least 5 years before Pete's, 
mother Will le eligible for a visa. Italy's 
backlog it stl 1 larger, about 250 ,000. 

Plainly'put the U.S. policy Is that the maid 
from Britain ,s more desirable than the rela- 
tive from: Greece or Italy or Poland or Spain 
or Africa 'or the Orient. 

The ialv w ts written in a spirit of exclu- 
sivity tai benefit Anglo-Saxons, Scandina- 
vians, Germans, and other northern Euro- 
peans whoso • countrymen had the good 
fortune to bo, like Finley Peter Dunne's Mr. 
Dooley, a Pilgrim father that missed the 
first boats." It was Mr. Dooley who insisted 
he must; “raise me claryon voice agin' th’ 
invasions iv this fair land be th’ paupers an' 
arnychislts— ;te bet I must — because I'm here 
first.” j 

An even more invidious feature of the law 
is what; has come to be called the Asian- 
Pacific triangle. This restricts aliens of re- 
mote Adian stock to the small Aslan quotas 
regardless o' their place of birth. The tri- 
angle reaches from India and Pakistan east 
to China, , apan and most of the Pacific 
islands, ; but excluding Australia and New 
Zealand! 

Attorney General Nicholas Katzenbach has 
related the ease of a young man from Colom- 
bia who is eligible to come here freely on 
nonquota status because he is from an In- 
dependent r atlon in the Western Hemisphere. 
His wife, tea, is a native and citizen of Co- 
lombia.; But she is also the daughter of a 
Chinese father. 

She must, therefore, be regarded as half- 
Chinese and eligible only under the quota for 
Chines^, which happens to be 105 a year. 
She ordinarily could reach the top of the 
list in the j ear 2048. 

Ail Ijhis, President Johnson suggested in 
his iirfmigration message to Congress, is 
neither good government nor good sense. 

It rejsulti in prolonged separation of fam- 
ilies. fleec ed job skills are denied the coun- 
try. And there is the obvious hypocrisy from 
those jvho spout off far and wide about the 
demoefath principles of fair treatment for 
all anil yet Insist on measuring potentiality 
for good c tlzenship in relationship to where 
a person happens to have been born. 

Mr. ' Job nson has promised congressional 
champion!, of Immigration reform that once 
the decks are cleared of voting rights legis- 
lation! he will push for the immigration bill. 
The aimomt of shove that he supplies will 
be a tjrue test not only of his liberalism but 
of this piesumably most literal of all Con- 
gresses. 

If it cannot be done by this Congress, it is 
hard jto conceive how the system can ever be 
changed in a meaningful way. 

Th|s Is nevertheless, a highly emotional 
question bringing into play deep-down-in- 
side doubts. It’s; Who do you want living In 
your 'tow i? But also; Will he someday be 
competing for your job? 

Thp pattern of opposition Is a familiar 
one— -the American Legion and other vet- 
erans groups who merge danger of subver- 
sion with the idea that all foreigners are 
suspect; the Daughters of the American 
Revolution and other native-born patriotic 
societies dedicated to a clean white Anglo- 
Saxon Pj otestant America. The Steuben So- 
ciety of German-Americarjs and some iike 
groups v hose memories are short. And some 
linidns who regard the automation and un- 
employment and relief problems as bad 
enodgh already. 

Although the national origins system was 
intehded to place specific limits on immigra- 
tion, broad differences .have developed be- 
tween theory and practice. 

During the past decade, an average of 63,- 
000, of the 158,000 annual quota numbers 
were turned back unused, by the desirable 
nations The unused portion could not. 


however, be spread around among the other 
countries with waiting lists. 

Nonquota aliens averaged 178,000 a year. 
These included the loeneftciaries of special 
laws for refugees, war brides, and skilled per- 
sons, a relatively small number by private bill 
and 11,400 quota-free: Immigrants from this 
hemisphere. The last figure has alarmed 
some Congressmen who have noticed the 
dark skins and relief incidence of many Latin 
American aliens. (The Government already 
has cut off the unres trained flow of low-cost 
migratory farm workers, the original purpose 
of the quota-free pre vision for Latin Ameri- 
can countries.) Total immigration has been 
running nearly 300,000 a year; from 1931 un- 
til the end of World War II, by contrast, Im- 
migration never exceeded 100,000 a year. 

Although Japan’s quota is only 185. almost 
5,000 visas have been issued annually to 
Japanese. The Indonesian quota is 100, but 
visas 1,657. Italy’s quota is 5,666, visas 
15,685 

The first half of each country’s quota goes 
to persons with urgently needed skills. Last 
year, for instance, 568 tailors were admitted, 
328 engineers, 200 teachers, 198 doctors, Be- 
fore he arrives the immigrant must secure 
a specific job pledge from an employer. 

The next 30 percent go to parents and un- 
married adult children of U.S. citizens. The 
remaining 20 percent of the quota numbers 
are for spouses or unmarried children of 
permanent resident aliens awaiting citizen- 
ship. 

A history of certain types of illness, includ- 
ing epilepsy, tuberculosis, and mental re- 
tardation, Is a permanent bar to immigra- 
tion. There have been cases In which a 
family has been pre vented from, immigrating 
because one of the children was a mild epi- 
leptic, modem treatment drugs notwith- 
standing. 

Hearings have been partially completed by 
the immigration subcommittees of both 
Houses on the administration proposal for 
changing the law. ! 

The overall maximum increase in immi- 
grations would be only about 60,000 a year. 
Quotas would be reduced by one-fifth in each 
of the next 6 years , thus phasing out the na- 
tional origins . system over the period, and 
placing the retired, numbers in a pool to be 
allotted on a first-come, first served basis. 

The Asian-Pacific triangle concept, which 
Secretary of Statu Dean Rusk has labeled 
“overt statutory discrimination against more 
than half the world's population,” would be 
abolished. No more than 10 percent of the 
total could come from any one country, 
though. 

Order of preference would remain about 
the same: the first half to those with skills 
or education “especially advantageous” to the 
United States; the next 30 percent to the un- 
married sons and daughters of U.S. citizens; 
and the remaining 20 percent to spouses and 
children of resident aliens. 

Parents of U.S. citizens could enter freely. 

It would no longer be necessary for skilled 
immigrants to mil down a specific job be- 
fore coming here. 

Epilepsy would be removed as a ban, and 
mental illness would not be an automatic 
prohibition for persons having close relatives 
already in this country. 

A joint congressional-executive immigra- 
tion board would be created as an advisory 
body to decide which job skills are especially 
advantageous to the country. 

Among new seed imigrahts, the President 
would be authorized to reserve up to 10 
percent for refugees fleeing oppression or 
catastrophe. 

This year the immigration subcommittee 
of the House Judiciary Committee was pur- 
posely increased from five to nine members 
so as to cope with its chairman. He is Rep- 
resentative Michael A. Feighan, conserva- 
tive Democrat from Cleveland, and Repre- 
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spit of land in Peconic Bay, at which 
they landed, Conscience Point. 

Notably, the first structure these set- 
tlers built, according to surviving his- 
torical records, was a church. 

Their ideas the people of Long Island 
and New York States in general have 
harvested, to the lasting benefit of all. 
We owe them our gratitude. 

When these settlers landed to Con- 
science Point, it was not their first con- 
tact with the soil of the New World. 
They had crossed the Atlantic Ocean to 
live in the Massachusetts Bay Colony in 
the vicinity of what is now Lynn. How- 
ever, they did not find there the freedom 
best suited to their lives. They then 
formed a company which received the 
King’s grant carrying with it permission 
to settle on the far side of Long Island 
Sound, east of New Amsterdam. 

On first landing they were rebuffed by 
the Dutch at Manhasset. It was at this 
point they moved eastward by boat to 
the Southampton area. Where they 
landed, Conscience Point in the hamlet 
of North Sea, is now a historical park. 

The New York Times, in a recent arti- 
cle on Southampton’s founding, quoted 
records of the landing’s aftermath. 

With gifts and greetings, these Puritans 
made friends with the Indians and were led 
by them along a trail through the woods, to 
what came to be known as Old Towne. 

Friendly Indians helped the settlers 
' to live on the land. The first houses 
were built on what is now the site of 
Southampton Hospital. 

Today, the house built by an early 
settler, Thomas Halsey, has been re- 
stored through the efforts of the South- 
ampton Colonial Society. It stands as 
the oldest colonial style house in the 
State, I am told. 

Other sites of interest include the 
Shinnecock’ Indian Reservation, the one- 
room schoolhouse at Red Creek, the Pel- 
letreau Silvershop,_ restored by the 
Southampton Village Improvement So- 
ciety, the country store, the Captain Rog- 
ers homestead, the Barrish Museum on 
Jobs Lane, the Whaling Museum, the 
Customs House in Sag Harbor, the 
Quoque Wildlife Refuge, and the Auto- 
motive Museum. 

I am certain that tourists from what- 
ever State will be interested in attend- 
ing the observance in which the com- 
munities that make up Southampton 
will take part: Bridgehampton, East- 
port, Hampton Bays, North Sea, Noyack, 
Quoque, Remsenberg, Sag Harbor, Saga- 
ponack, Shinnecock, Flanders, Water 
Mill, and Westhampton. The programs, 
including a reenactment of the Con- 
science Point landing, will begin in June 
and extend into September. 

Southampton’s citizens, including its 
historian, Arthur B. Hull, Jr., are to be 
congratulated for planning a summer in 
appreciation of our splendid heritage 
and the makers of that heritage. 

: vi' : *.V riy / 

CONGRATULATIONS TO HAROLD 
BEATON 

Mr. BOGGS . Mr. President, on Friday 
the Senate confirmed the nomination of 

No' 93 20 


Harold D. Beaton, of Michigan, to be 
U.S. attorney for the western district 
of Michigan for a term of 4 years. 

It has been my pleasure to know Hal 
Beaton for many years and I want to 
join his legion of friends in congratulat- 
ing him on this well-deserved appoint- 
ment. I am sure he will do an outstand- 
ing job. My best wishes to him and his 
family. f . I A. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE t>UBAN 
REPUBLIC 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, 63 
years' ago — on May 20, 1902 — the Re- 
public of Cuba was established. Seven 
years earlier, the great Cuban patriot, 
Jose Marti, was killed in Oriente Pro- 
vince, in the battle for freedom. 

History thus reflects that the people 
of Cuba have long been committed to 
the principles of freedom and liberty. 
Suffering long under the yoke of Span- 
ish rule, they strove to carve their own 
destiny. But the people of Cuba have 
been too often betrayed by men who in- 
voked the name of liberty — only to seize 
power, to their own selfish ends. 

Now, in Fidel Castro, Cuba has suffered 
the worst betrayal of all, for Castro not 
only concealed his own motivations but 
also delivered his countrymen into the 
hands of Soviet communism, and now 
conspires to subvert the other nations 
of the Caribbean and Latin America, 
The recent events in the Dominican Re- 
public attest to the extent of the menace 
which the ascendancy of Castro has 
loosed. 

Jose Marti said to his people many 
years ago, in warning them against 
tyrants: 

He who intends to govern should be 
worthy of government. 

Marti saw the truth; but Castro, the 
false leader, has thrust down upon his 
own people a regime of oppression re- 
pugnant to the dream of Jose Marti 
and to all loyal Cubans. 

I am hopeful that when the Organiza- 
tion of American States meets, to discuss 
the new crisis in the Dominican Repub- 
lic, it will remember the tragic lesson of 
Cuba. 

I know that the United States will 
never accept Castro and communism in 
this hemisphere. 

The Cuban people will not be aban- 
doned. I know that President Johnson 
is resolute against the exportation of 
Castroism to the hemisphere, and will 
do all that is morally and legally proper 
to assure the speedy dethroning of that 
despot. 

The Cuban national anthem contains 
lines that describe the anguish of that 
nation today : 

To live in chains is to live submitted to 
opprobium and affront. 

The Cuban refugees who streamed to 
Florida shores and the brave souls who 
today figfit from the mountains give evi- 
dence that the fires of liberty still burn 
among Cubans. 

Every effort must be made by the al- 
lies of this hemisphere to contain, and 
then erase, the Castro infamy. 


Our other friends in the free world 
must now realize that Castro is not a 
comic-opera tyrant, a Lilliputian kicking 
the shins of the giant to the north, for 
the forces behind Castro are a threat, 
not only to the people of Cuba, but also 
to all in this hemisphere. 

We must, of course, restore the path 
to peace in the Dominican Republic. 
But we must also stick to our resolve to 
see that Cuba is made free of its newest 
and most vicious tyranny. 


PROPOSED REVISION OF SKIP-ROW 
COTTON-PLANTING REGULATION S 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the 
board of directors of the Littlefield, Tex., 
Cham ber of Commerce recently directed 
a most important and well chosen letter 
to the Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Office. 

The directors point out their concern 
about a proposed revision of regulations 
pertaining to skip-row planting of cot- 
ton. This is a matter which will be of 
interest to other Senators; and I ask 
that the letter be printed at this point 
in the Record. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the Record, as 
follows: 

Littlefield Chamber of Commerce 
Littlefield, Tex., May 13, 1965. 
Director of Parmer Programs Division. 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation 

Office, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: The board of directors of the 
Littlefield Chamber of Commerce has made 
a thorough study of your proposed changes 
in the rules for measuring cotton when 
planted in a skip-row pattern for compliance 
with acreage allotment. We have also made 
a survey of the feelings of the farmers and 
businessmen in this area. 

It is our conclusion that your proposed 
change in the ruling would be very harmful 
to the farmers and the entire economy of 
the south plains of Texas. The practice of 
skip-row planting has been recommended 
by various Government agencies such as the 
Extension Service and Soil Conservation 
Service. It has also been accepted by the 
farmers as a sound agricultural practice. 
The farmers tell us that the practice reduces 
their cost of production, conserves moisture 
and fertility, and increases the grade of 
cotton. 

Your proposed ruling would make it im- 
possible for economic reasons for farmers to 
continue this sound practice recommended 
by other Government agencies. 

Since the farmers are already caught in 
a price squeeze, your proposed change in the 
rules would bankrupt many of them and 
vitally affect our entire economy. 

The Littlefield Chamber of Commerce has 
voted unanimously to ask you to please con- 
sider not changing the rules on skip-row 
planting. We leave this vital decision in 
your hands. 

Sincerely, 

C. W. Conway, President. 


CASTROVILLE CHAMBER OPPOSES 
FIREARMS RESTRICTION 
Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the di- 
rectors of the Castroville, Tex., Chamber 
of Commerce recently voted unanimously 
to express its concern over Senate bill 
1592. In order that other Senators may 
judge the worries of Texans over this 
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proposed legislation, I ask that a letter 
which I have received from the chamber 
oe printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the letter 
(was ordered to be pilnted in the Record, 
as follows: 

Castroville Chamb er op Commerce, 

Castroville, Tex., May 15, 1965. 
Senator John Tower, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: The directors of the Castro- 
dlle Chamber of Commerce, acting in behalf 
>f the civic minded citizens of this commu- 
:iity, have voted unar.imously to express to 
70U their concern over Senate bill 1592, now 
n committee. We agree that the suppression 
of armed crime is necessary. However, we 
ire strongly of the opinion that S. 1592 will 
be not only ineffectual but harmful. Out- 
: awing firearms or severely restricting their 
ownership or procurement can have little 
effect on those who are willing to break the 
law, but such measures can place unreason- 
able restrictions on the enjoyment of health - 
1 ul recreation by many law-abiding citizens. 
1’urther, a disarmed population Is at the 
mercy of armed criminals or hostile forces. 
The t attles of Lexington and Gonzales were 
fought by armed citizens to prevent the con- 
fiscation of their arms by a tyrannical gov- 
ernment. 

Thank you, and with best regards, I am 
Very truly yours, 

Lynn Boehme, 

President. 
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(jrtJIDE TO WASHINGTON FOR THE 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 

Mr TYDINGS. Mr. President, several 
weeks ago, during ti e healing of House 
District Committee’s Subcommittee on 
Rapid Transit, I expressed my concern 
fpr the architectural barriers to our 
.ndicapped constituents. Since that 
-fine, I have been informed that an archi- 
ctural barriers project exists, for the 
rpose of providing information for the 
-andicapped, as well as to alert the pub- 
* to the need for consideration of the 
roblems of the handicapped. 

Thei architectural barriers project has 
-pblished a printed guide to Washington 
-r the handicapped. I bring this guide 
the attention of Senators, in the hope 
at it may assist them in giving infor- 
ation to their constituents. The guides 
e available through the District of Co- 
bia Society for Crippled Children, the 
aryl and Society for Crippled Children 
' Adults, and the North Virginia So- 
u|ety for Crippled Chf dren and Adults. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
Tinted at this point in the Record ex- 
rpts from the guide, including the table 
contents, and a fact sheet on the arch- 
ctural barriers proj ect. 

[There being no objection, the excerpts 
d tlie memorandum were ordered to 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

(Guide to Washington for the Physically 
Handicapped 
Inde :: 

. Page 

reduction j 

reading this guide ”” 2 

ve-up telephones 3 

iftels and motels 5 

L t : aurants ‘ 13 

setmis, art galleries, monuments 27 

aters and auditoriums 31 
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Local feove mment services 55 

“For further information” 87 

The r astro am situation...! 59 

Directories of other cities 62 

Organizatt >ns for the handicapped 65 

Schools ... 7 q 

Libraries... ’. ... 7g 

Post ojllces 78 

Apartipents 81 

Hospitals, clinics, surgical supplies 83 

Federaj Government buildings 88 

Transports tion g i 

Participating organizations 92 

I INTRODUCTION: 

The architectural barriers project for the 
Metropolitan Washington area is truly a 
community undertaking. It Is sponsored by 
the DCstrlit of Columbia Commissioners 
Committee on Employment of the Handi- 
capped and by the District of Columbia, 
Maryland, and Northern Virginia Societies 
for Crippltd Children and Adults. 

Many organizations, both public and pri- 
vate, aind nany Individual volunteers have 
devoted hours of their time to the produc- 
tion of this guide. We wish to thank each 
and eviry cne of them. This directory would 
not haye Ik en possible without the assistance 
of these groups and Individuals. 

Forrps provided by the National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults were used for 
surveying n number of the facilities listed 
here aqd w: wish to thank, the society for its 
valuable st pport. We also ydsh to express 
our appreciation to the owners, managers, or 
employees of the various places surveyed. 
Their coop;ration made the task a much 
more please nt one for our volunteers. 

I EADING THIS DIRECTORY 
This directory lists only a cross section of 
the facilitii s in the area. There are many 
not listed that have level entrances; i,e„ most 
stores, service facilities, and movie theaters. 

Realizing that a step or curb Is as great a 
barrier, as a flight of stairs for many an 
otherwise cc mpletely independent operator of 
wheelchair and car, we have noted these 
whenever known. Curbs In the District vary 
in heights up to 8 inches. The average 
height ijs 7 nches. 

Thosq facilities marked with a “W” have 
been fotmd accessible and usable by a person 
in a wheelchair, restroom facilities always 
excepted. In all other listings the front 
entrance is level unless another entrance Is 
mentioned, in which case It Is the one to be 
used. IJf th ;re Is an attendant to park your 
car, If leader dogs are allowed, or chairs have 
arms, it; will be mentioned if we have the 
information When restroom Is on level 
this will be noted as accessible, meaning no 
steps but s ;all doors less than 28 Inches. 
Most reytau .'ant chairs are sturdy, without 
arms. 

PARI ICIPATING ORGANIZATIONS 

Distrkjt of Columbia Commissioners’ Com- 
mittee cjn the Employment of the Handi- 
capped. 

Easter, Seal Societies of the Metropolitan 
Washington area. 

African Mithodlst Episcopal Alliance. 
Ameriaan Association of Retired Persons. 
American Institute of Architects, Metro- 
politan Waslington Chapter. 

American Veterans Committee. 

Architect of the Capitol. 

ARPAJf C. 3. Radio Club. 

Association of Oldest Inhabitants. 

Beta Slgmsi Phi Sorority of Belair, Bowie, 
Md. 


reation. 


35 


ces of worship .... 39 

Shopping areas and department stores 62 


Bethesfla-C hevy Chase Rotary Club 
B’nal A’ritli. 

B’nai B’ritli Women, 

Board $f T-ade, Metropolitan Washington, 
Catholijc Cl lb of Georgetown. 

Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co 
Civitan Club of Hyattsvllle. 


Connecticut Avenue Citizens Association. 
Council of Churches of Greater Washing- 
ton. 

District of Columbia Department of Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

District of Columbia Department of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. 

Episcopal Diocese of Washington. 
Federation of Business & Professional 
Women’s Clubs, District of Columbia. 

Federation of Business & Professional 
Women’s Clubs, SUrer Springs. 

Federation of Citizens Associations. 
Federation of Civic Associations. 

General Services Administration, Region 3. 
Health and Welfare Council. 

Homemakers Clubs of Prince George’s 
County. 

Hot Shoppes. 

Hotel Assoclatiori. of Washinton, D.C. 
Howard University. 

Junior League of Washington. 

Indoor Sports Club, Inc., of Washington, 

Kiwanls Club of Washington, 

Methodist Churches of the Washington 
Districts. 

Minute Women of; Prince George’s County. 

Multiple Sclerosis Association of Greater 
Washington. 

Multiple Sclerosis National Society, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Chapter. 

Muscular Dystrophy Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc. Greater Washington Chapter. 

National Association of the Physically 
Handicapped. 

NAPH Nation’s Capital Chapter. 

National Paraplegia Foundation, National 
Capital Area Chapter. 

NOR-VA Cedarettes. 

Opening Doors. 

Paralyzed Veterans of America. 

PVA Capital Area Chapter. 

Physical Medicine & Rehabilitation De- 
partment of Georgetown University Hospital 
& Student Rehabilitation Nurses. 

Restaurant Association of Metropolitan 
Washington, Inc. 

Roman Catholic Archdiocese of Washing- 
ton. 

Smithsonian Institution. 

United Cerebral Palsy of Washington, D.C. 
VOICE. 

Washington Building Congress. 

FOR ADDITIONAL COPIES OF THIS DIRECTORY 

Single copies of tills booklet are available 
at 25 cents each to cover handling and post- 
age. Bulk copies are available a.t a discount 
price. Write to: 

The District of Columbia Society for 
Cripple Children, 8800 13th Street NW 
Washington, D.C. 20009. 

The Maryland Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults, 9422 Annapolis Road Lan- 
ham, Md. 

Northern Viginla Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults, 3501 Columbia Pike, 
Arlington, Va. 

TO LIST A FACILITY 

Anyone wishing to have a facility listed 
in the next edition of this publication should 
write to: The District of Columbia Society 
for Crippled Children, at the above address, 
with Information concerning parking, curb 
height, steps. Inside accessibility, and, in 
appropriate cases (hotels, motels, apart- 
ments, etc.) Information on bathroom 
facilities: stalldoor widths, basin heights 
etc. 

Accessible and usable buildings will help 
over 292,000 persons- in the metropolitan 
area who are over 65 years old; plus approxi- 
mately 50,000 with heart ailments; 3,500 
wearing leg braces or artificial limbs; 3,000, 
not in institutions, who are confined to 
wheelchairs; added thousands who, due to 
polio, multiple sclerosis or cerebral damage, 
cannot balance well enough to go up or down 
a curb or steps safely; and thousands more 
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submitted to J5 years of attack by the FDA 
without ever being charged In a court where 
he could defend himself on the merits. of , the 
case, Fredericks said he gained his doctor's 
degree from NYU despite alleged attempts 
by FDA to discourage the faculty from mak- 
ing the award!* OveT the years his broadcast- 
ing Career had been injured by a barrage of 
nevtfi releases * from FDA’s public relations 
Office calling him “incompetent,” Freder- 
icks said, and pointed out that FDA had 
seized copies of his books from a small vita- 
min manufacturer when the books were used 
to Instruct salesmen. 

In hts final statement. Senator Long said, 
“An .agency of the Federal Government has 
been accused of obtaining evidence at any 
price. * * * FDA prior to this hearing has 
been uncooperative with this congressional 
oomfhlttee. * * * we’ve never before had to 
sutopcna Government agents." Long also 
said that “If tjie FDA spent less time spying 
on apd raiding churches and small manufac- 
turers of vitamins, and more time looking 
Into the large firms which manufacture dan- 
gerous drugs like thalidomide, the situation 
Would be greatly Improved.” 


May 20, 1965 


ARCHITECTS WAGE “WAR ON 
J URJ3AN UGLINESS’’ 

Mr. P.IBlCjOFF. Mr. President, the 
architects of America are being called 
on to a greater extent then ever before to 
assist local, State, and Federal officials 
responsible for providing a proper physi- 
cal environment for the people of this Na- 
tion, in a statement before my Subcom- 
mittee on Executive Reorganization, the 
American Institute of Architects reiter- 
ated its long-standing support for the 
establishment of a Cabinet-level Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, stating: 

the problems of urban America are so 
complex and . numerous that they have 
already exceeded the abilities of many com- 
munities, to cope with them, The Institute 
belleyes. that, their solution requires a 
coordinated ajtacls by today's society In 
which the Federal Government’s responsi- 
bility Is undertaken by a Cabinet Rank 
Department. 

Recently the President and Secretary 
of Interior ashed the architects of Amer- 
ica to assist in the effort to clean up and 
beautify the Potomac River, 
t understand that the New York chap- 
ter of the institute will offer a resolution 
at the coming national convention of the 
AIA to establish a standing committee on 
the natural environment. The concern 
and interest of the architects is an en- 
couraging sign that we will win the battle 
against blight and pollution and the 
other environmental scars of our Nation. 
I ask unanimous consent to include at 
this point in the Record a copy the 
resolution referred to. . 

. There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion .was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as fojlows : 

Resolution To Establish a Standing Com- 
mittee! or the New York Chapter or the 
American Institute or Architects 
Whereas this region, and this country, 
mutt respond to tlierise In urban popula- 
tion , J>y providing shelter, workspace and 
transportation equal to this tremendous In- 
crease; and 


that landscape Is the necessary counterpoint 
to the cityscape : 

Therefore this resolution moves to estab- 
lish a standing committee, of the chapter, 
to be called the committee on the. natural 
environment and further sets forth the pur- 
poses of this committee would be — 

To reassert and amplify the position that 
the Informed concern of the architect is 
for, the total environment of man, and for 
all .elements of the. scene and of the natural 
environment-^}! air, water, and land as well 
as for the urban scene; 

To seek to make policymakers fully con- 
scious of the need to consider the esthetics 
Of . the natural environment and to be 
aware of the contribution which the design 
profession can make In this regard; 

To foster studies of programs and tech- 
niques for identifying and preserving the 
remnants of the national Inheritance and of 
restoring natural environments, particu- 
larly those in or near urban areas; 

To raise the collective voice and to use 
the influence of the architect in support of 
those forces working toward eradication of 
air and water pollution and toward esthe- 
tically acceptable solutions to solid wastes 
disposal; 

To establish permanent personal liaison 
with the guiding minds of all organizations 
concerned with the natural environment so 
as to engender an exchange of ideas, to foster 
working relationships and to develop action 
programs for the consideration of this chap- 
ter; 

To seek to join with other chapters and 
with the other design professions — land- 
scape architects, planners, Industrial design- 
ers, and engineers — In initiating a full scale 
program of research to creatively deal with 
the outrages of slgnscape, Junkscape, wire- 
scape, wastescape, dozerscape, slltscape, and 
all other visual desecrations of .the natural 
environment; 

To actively seek philanthropic funds for 
the establishment of staffed programs con- 
cerned with the matters herein set forth— 
either on a permanent or task force basis; 
and It Is further 

Resolved, That these matters be brought 
before the forthcoming convention of the 
Institute for consideration by the national 
body; and It Is also resolved that the Insti- 
tute be urged to expand the war on urban 
ugliness program to Include suburbia, ex- 
urbia, and rural and wild America. 


. . ^reas the. aim of the architect is to con- 
serve* intelligently and creatively while 
building Intelligently, whereas the failure 
to preserve natural ^e,as Is virtually irre- 
trievable. and Whereas the architect. believes 


t THIRD ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE CUBAN REPUBLIC 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, today, 
May 20, we celebrate the 63d anniversary 
of the establishment of the Cuban Re- 
public. 

It is a day that is celebrated by all 
people and by all the freedom loving cit- 
izens of the Americas. 

It is one of the great tragedies of his- 
tory that the Cuban people, who fought 
so heroically and sacrificed so much to 
Win their freedom from Spanish imperial 
rule, should now be oppressed by an in- 
finitely more ruthless and inhuman form 
of colonialism. 

TJiere are those who say that it is 
wrong for America to intervene in Cuba, 
even to the limited extent of granting 
tolerance to the thousands of Cuban 
freedom fighters who are working for 
the liberation of their country from 
abroad. They say that if the Cuban 
people want communism, that is their 
business. 

I find it difficult to understand the 
blindness and the total Jack of humani- 


tarian feeling or morality suggested by 
this attitude. 

The Castro regime did not come into 
existence because the Cuban people 
wanted communism. The fact is that 
the Cuban people were never given this 
option — and if they had been given this 
option I am certain that they would have 
rejected communism overwhelmingly. 

The Cuban people wanted more 
liberty, they wanted an end to the abuses 
that had characterized the Batista re- 
gime, they wanted a return to constitu- 
tional democratic government. 

It was these things and not commu- 
nism that Castro promised the Cuban 
people. 

And if Castro enjoyed a brief period of 
popularity after he came to power, it 
was because the Cuban people truly be- 
lieved that he was going to give them 
freedom and democracy. 

But it soon became apparent, even to 
those who had doubted, that the Castro 
movement was neither nationalist nor 
democratic, that it was controlled by a 
small number of hard core Communists, 
bent on converting Cuba into a totali- 
tarian satellite of world communism. 

The Cuban people soon came to 
realize, too, that the Castro regime was 
not a reform movement, but a quisling 
tyranny created by the Kremlin as a 
base for the subversion of Latin America. 

The 200,000 Cuban refugees who 
abandoned everything they possessed to 
escape from Castro’s paradise, attest to 
the intense hatred of the Cuban people 
for this regime of oppression and misery 
and national treason. 

The thousands of Cuban patriots who 
are fighting in the mountains, in open 
defiance of Castro’s firing squads, also 
attest to this. 

Every day witnesses new acts of re- 
sistance by the Cuban people, while new 
guerrilla bands and new resistance lead- 
ers continue to spring up to take the 
place of those who have fallen in the 
struggle. 

The recent events in the Dominican 
Republic should be an adequate answer 
to those who, while they do not like 
Castro, tell us that Castro should be re- 
garded as a nuisance rather than a dag- 
ger at our throats. 

Only the courageous and resolute ac- 
tion of President Johnson prevented the 
emergence of a second Castro regime in 
the Carribbean. I believe this is now 
realized by the great majority of the 
Latin American diplomats stationed in 
Santo Domingo and by the great major- 
ity of the governments of the Americas. 

But, even though the Communists have 
been frustrated in the Dominican Re- 
public, the danger to the security and 
independence of the Latin American 
countries will remain serious so long as 
the Castro regime is permitted to exist. 

Communists never give up unless they 
are decisively defeated. The setback in 
Santo Domingo will not discourage Cas- 
tro. On the contrary, there is every 
reason to believe that his apparatus of 
trained agents and guerrilla fighters is 
even now planning more uprisings in 
other Latin American countries. 

As I have stated on previous occasions, 

I believe we have bepn too passive in our 
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a want to assure my colleagues that 
gdod progress is being made In resource 
development in my home State of Wis- 
consin. 

iln a policy statement of the National 
Farmers Union last March it was con- 
tended that almost two-thirds of our 
cropland' car. constructively use con- 
servation treatment. Furthermore, 
three-foi rths of our privately owned 
pasture and rangeland and more than 
half of Our private forests can benefit 
from cor servation treatment . Pollution 
of streams arid siltation of resources are 
commonplace. 

! The National Farmers Union urges the 
federal Government to get on more 
rapidly with the soil and water con- 
servator work in America. " ask unani- 
mous consent that the policy statement 
or the National Farmers Union be 
printed in the Record. 

I There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, is follows: 

Excerpt From 1965 Policy Statement op Na- 
tional Farmers Union 

I AGRICtJI rURAL CONSERVATION AND LAND USE 

j Technical assistance In soil and water con- 
servation should continue to be extended 
through local soil conservation districts, gov- 
erned by democratically elected committees. 
f The coiservatlon needs inventory estab- 
lished th i fact that our investment In con- 
servation — both public and private — Is run- 
ning onl{ at Dne-thlrd of the desired' level 
<6 $2.5 b lUon annually. Almcst two-thirds 
tjf our cropland needs conservation treat- 
ment. Three-fourths of our privately 
Owned pasture and rangeland a ad more than 
dne-half of our private forest and woodland 
heeds conservation treatment. Pollution of 
Streams and siltation of reservoirs are com- 
monplac< . 

! Federal cost sharing with farmers Is a 
major incentive, In the effort to meet the 
heed for conservation of those resources. It 
produces! conservation far beyond its public 
dost. We support, therefore, Increasing 
funds for the SCS and ACP In keeping with 
cjonservation needs Inventory, 
i The Great Plains conservation program 
has been In use long enough to prove its 
Value innehieving land use adjustment and 
tjhe conservation of land and water. We 
recommend that Its principles he extended 
{o Include all agricultural land In the United 
$tates. I 

I TECHNICAL assistance and cost sharing 
i Each family farmer and rancher should 
have conveniently available to him com- 
petent federally financed technical assistance 
pnd adequate cost-sharing programs needed 
py him to develop and put into operation his 
own technically sound conservation plan, so 
{hat he may use each acre of his farmland 
Within Its capabilities and tieat it in ac- 
eordance r with Its need for protection and 
hnproveAient including all the soil, water 
and timber resources upon which his fam- 
ily’s livelihood and the Nation’s long-term 
security depend. 

We are unalterably opposed to the Budget 
lureau proposal for Congress to authorize a 
•evolving fund through which soil conserva- 
;ion districts and farmers and ranchers 
vould pay the Federal dovernment a part of 
;he costs of technical assistance. 


Extension of medical assist- 
ance TO NEEDY BLIND AND DIS- 
ABLED PERSONS— RESOLUTION 
OF WISCONSIN LEGISLATURE 

I Mr. PROjCMIRE. Mr. President, re- 
cently the "Vfasconsin Legis! ature passed 


Approved 


a joint resolution asking Congress to 
broaden the provisions of the Kerr- 
Mills Act, Public Law 86-778. 

The resolution would extend medical 
assistance to needy persons who are blind 
and disabled, even though they are un- 
der 65 years of age 

I ask unanimous consent that the joint 
resolution be printed in the Record. 

There being nc objection, the joint 
resolution was: orc.ered to be printed in 
the Record, as foil iws : 

Senate Joint Resolution 9 
Joint resolution: memorializing the Congress 
of the United! States to amend the Kerr- 
Mills Act, Pubpic I aw 86-778 
Resolved by the si nate ( the assembly con- 
curring), That this legislature respectfully 
petitions the Cdngr :ss of the United States 
to amend the pten -Mills Act, Public: Law 
86-778, to Include medical assistance to needy 
persons who are illnd or disabled even 
though under 68 years of age; be it further 
Resolved, Thajt a c.uly attested copy of this 
resolution be lmjmed lately transmitted to the 
Secretary of the ! : Senate of the United States, 
the Clerk of the E.ouse of Representatives 
of the United States , and to each Member of 
the Congress frbm .his state, 

, Pa: rick J. Sercey, 

! f resident of the Senate. 

| W iliam P. Nugent, 

! Ch 'ef Clerk of the Senate. 

\ Robert T. Huber, 

Speaker of the Assembly. 
James S, Buckley, 

Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 


BIG BROTHlER -SENATE INVESTI- 
GATION OF TACTICS OF HEALTH 
LAW ENFORCERS 
Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, my “Big Brother” item today is a 
very good review in Health Bulletin, of 
May 1, 1965, of our hearings on invasions 
of privacy by the Eood and Drug Almin- 
stration. ; 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed at this point in the 
Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: : . 

Senate Investigate ins Examiners Tactics or 
Health :aw Enforcers 
Does the Food end Drug Administration 
take out after food supplement sellers and 
supposed health quacks with methods that 
trample on cltlzers’ constitutional rights? 
The Senate Sulicoir mlttee on Administrative 
Practice and Procedure, headed by Senator 
Edward V. Long, 1j taking a close look at 
that question in a series of hearings, which 
started this week. 

Spokesmen for the vitamin and food sup- 
plement Industry told the Senators that' 
FDA is opposed to all dietary supplementa- 
tion as superfluous and unneeded, even 
though Government studies Indicate that 
many famlles do i.ot have diets considered 
best for the maintenance of good health and 
physical well-being. They objected to FDA’s 
use of listening devices, concealed radio 
transmitter and waat they* called discrimi- 
natory enforcement methods against food 
supplement sellers. K. W. Dilltng, an. attor- 
ney and gene/al counsel for the National 
Association of 1 Food Supplement Manufac- 
turers and Distributors also scored FDA’s 
efforts to brand dietary supplementation as 
“quackery” or “food faddism.” “Notably 
absent has been a ay FDA publicity deplor- 
ing extensive Use of cigarettes, soft drinks, 
alcoholic beverages, candy, and other items 
which make ni contribution to the national 


health, and which In fact are often harmf ul,” 
Dilllng said. 

Ellis Arnall, former Governor of Georgia 
and chief witness during the first day of 
hearings, submitted documents to support 
a charge that “The Food ar.d Drug Admin- 
istration Is corrupt; they contaminate and 
they have lied In court." He Introduced 
documents to support his contention. The 
charge of perjury was made primarily against 
Glenn E. Schrelber, an FDA inspector who 
Arnall claims lied 28 times Under oath dur- 
ing proceedings brought against Presto 
Foods, Inc., of Kansas City. 

Five officials of FDA are appearing before 
the committee this week. Senator Long re- 
quested the hearing because FDA’s Kansas 
City office employed concealed electronic 
recording devices In an attempt to secure 
evidence of mislabeling of ITesto Foods' Al- 
lerjoy, a product sold as a milk substitute 
for children and adults allergic to milk'. 
FDA Commissioner George P. Larrick told 
the committee- that his agency uses electronic 
transmitting and recording equipment to en- 
force laws against sales of amphetamines and 
barbiturates. “Radio transmitters are used 
also to enable us to follow the progress of 
our own undercover man and determine 
when his life is in danger because of the 
character of the individuals he must contact 
to detect law violations,” Larrick told Long. 

The Kansas City case required that FDA 
inspector Schrelber seize a pamphlet about 
Allerjoy from two lady schoolteachers who 
allegedly were demonstrating It In a super- 
market at Shawnee Village. Kans. “In view 
of the simplicity of this case, I can’t see the 
need for use of electronic equipment and 
Gestapo tactics,’’ Long commented. 

The electronic gear in question — that used 
In the Kansas City seizure — is known as a 
Kel-Kit unit. It consists of a wireless trans- 
mitter about the size of a jmckage of cigar- 
ettes, which broadcasts monitored conversa- 
tions to a receiver and ta;oe recorder con- 
cealed In a briefcase. In his appearance 
before the subcommittee, railing gave this 
opinion of the use of recording devices tiy 
FDA: “This Is trampling upon traditional 
American rights. The planting of these de- 
vices Is thoroughly un-American and thor- 
oughly reprehensible.” In iinswer to a ques- 
tion by Senator Long, Dilllng said that “the 
use of ‘snooping devices’ Is a very common 
practice of this agency • * 1 sometimes they 
■bug’ a whole house. * * • It’s been my 
experience In dealing with FDA cases that 
the use of these devices Is extensive, general, 
and accepted by this agency.” Dllllng’s 
testimony came in the face of A. E. Rayfield’s 
contention that FDA uses electronic record- 
ing equipment only in extreme situations, 
Bayfield is Director of the Bureau of Regu- 
latory Compliance. 

During the 3 days of hearings. Long's 
committee also heard testimony from Oscar 
H. Br inkma n, attorney for Washington’s 
Church of Scientology and from Wayne 
Rohrer, the church’s minister. Brinkman 
attacked the FDA for seizing a religious ma- 
chine which he said merely measured emo- 
tional reactions. At the same time FDA 
condoned dangerous use of electric shock de- 
vices by psychiatrists, Brirkman said, even 
though they had led to some people being 
electrocuted. Brinkman told Long that 
Federal officials accompanied by 6 to 10 or 
more armed U.S. marshals swarmed the 
church, grabbed books from the hands of 
students and. ministers, broke Into confes- 
sional rooms, and Invaded the privacy of 
ministers. He said that FDA had not pre- 
viously requested that use of the machine 
be halted. 

On Thursday Senator Long and nutrition- 
ist Carlton Fredericks saicl that FDA con- 
centrates on small companies and persons 
with unusual approaches to disease and goes 
easier on big companies. Fredericks told the 
Senate Judiciary Subcommittee studying In- 
vasion of private rights that he had been 
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attitude toward the Castro regime. We 
have been too prone to accept its exist- 
ence as permanent, too willing to place 
restrictions on Cuban freedom fighters 
seeking the liberation of their country. 

It is my hope that the current events 
in the Dominican Republic will cause the 
people of the Americas to open their 
eyes, and encourage them to more reso- 
lute measures and to greater unity in 
dealing with the common menace of Cas- 
troism. 

It is my hope that the governments of 
the Americas will see fit to commit them- 
selves to a declaration of freedom and 
independence for the Cuban people. 

It is my hope that the free world na- 
tions now trading with Cuba will give 
more consideration to the fact that their 
trade makes it easier for Castro to keep 
the Cuban people in chains. 

Finally, it is my hope that we will show 
at least as much tolerance toward Cuban 
freedom fighters seeking to operate from 
our shores as we showed for the agents 
Of the Castro movement who used the 
United States as their chief base of op- 
eration when they were working for the 
overthrown of Batista. 

Castro must go. And I am as con- 
fident as I am of anything that the day 
is not too far distant when the Cuban 
people — hopefully with our assistance — 
Will toss Fidel Castro and his quisling 
henchmen into the dust bin of history, 
to Join the many other tyrants and des- 
pots who have been discarded by people 
who suffered much but who one day de- 
cided they would no longer tolerate tyr- 
anny. 

I hope that we in America, in observing 
this occasion will commit ourselves anew 
to the support of the Cuban people in 
the heroic struggle they are today wag- 
ing for liberation from the monstrously 
inhuman regime that governs their coun- 
try. 


BANK MERGER ACT 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
this morning Reno Odlin, president of 
the American Bankers Association, and 
chairman of the board of the Puget 
Sound National Bank, of Tacoma, Wash., 
appeared and spoke in support of Senate 
bill 1698, before the Subcommittee on 
Financial Institutions, of the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
His complete and illuminating statement 
shows the confusion and controversy 
which now exist in the field of bank 
mergers, and explains the reason why en- 
actment of my bill, S. 1698, to amend the 
Bank Merger Act, is needed in order to 
clear up the situation. 

. I ask unanimous consent to have his 
statement printed at this point in the 
Recobd. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Statement of Reno Odlin 

My name Is Reno Odlin. I am president of 
the American Bankers Association and chair- 
man s>t the. hoard of the Puget Sound Na- 
tional Bank, Tacoma, Wash. I am appearing 
here today on behalf of the association in 
support of S. 169S, a bill designed to eliminate 
the confusion and chaos surrounding the 
whole question of bank mergers. 


Before making specific comments on the 
bill under consideration, it might be well to 
take a brief look at some of the economic 
factors that have prompted mergers in aU 
lines of business and commerce since World 
War IX. 

One of the prime reasons for mergers is 
the lack of qualified successor management. 
Many industries were not hiring new em- 
ployees during the 1930’s because they didn’t 
need them. They didn’t hire them during 
the war years because they couldn’t get them. 
As a result some companies lacked depth in 
management and when it came time for top 
executives to retire there were not enough 
capable and experienced men coining along 
behind them. Many smaller companies solved 
this problem through mergers with larger 
flrmB that had larger pools of talent. Tbis 
same pattern held true in banking and 
prompted many mergers. 

The second major reason for bank mergers 
was directly related to the dynamic perform- 
ance of the economy. In the past two dec- 
ades, the economy, measured in terms of out- 
put of goods and services, generally referred 
to as the gross national product, has grown 
by 192 percent, reaching an annual rate of 
$623 billion at the end of 1964. But while 
GNP was rising by 192 percent, commercial 
and industrial loans were Increasing by 480 
percent, rising to more than $55 billion in 
mid-1964. Domestic private investment dur- 
ing the same 20-year period rose by 750 per- 
cent to nearly $88 billion at the end of 1964. 
Over the two decades, expenditures for plant 
and equipment jumped by 470 percent, 

The rapid increase in economic activity 
caused a quickened rate of growth in the 
size of many corporations which in turn put 
presure on banks for more diversified serv- 
ices. As credit demands of corporations 
grew, 6ome smaller banks began to feel the 
restrictions on their lending limits and de- 
cided that mergers would enable them to in- 
crease their lending capacities. 

The third element encouraging mergers 
has been the efforts of commercial banks to 
meet the financial needs of the American 
public during a period of expansion and 
rapidly changing economic and population 
patterns. These developments have resulted 
in a huge demand for a growing variety of 
bank services, particularly those oriented 
toward consumers which involve high-vol- 
ume operations. For example, some merg- 
ers have occurred as a result of two small 
or medium-sized banks desiring to obtain 
the modern and expensive electronic data- 
processing equipment that has spread so 
rapidly In banking In the past decade. 

Finally, some bank mergers have occurred 
in recent years as a result of the efforts of 
the bank regulatory agencies to prevent a 
bank suspension. These so-called “shotgun 
mergers” can do much to preserve the sta- 
bility and strength of the banking system. 
But it should be obvious that the manage- 
ment of any bank approached by the regula- 
tory authorities with a request that it ab- 
sorb a weak bank in the community would 
be very reluctant to do so if the merger 
might be subsequently challenged in the 
courts on the grounds of competition alone. 

Those of us who make our living in bank- 
ing, as well as experienced observers of the 
banking scene, know full well that competi- 
tion in banking — and between banks and 
other financial institutions — is stronger 
today than at any time in the past. 

It is my own judgment that on balance 
the many bank mergers in the postwar pe- 
riod, rather than diminishing competition, 
have in fact led to increased competition, 
both among banks and between banks and 
other types of financial institutions. 

BACKGROUND OF THE BANK MERGER ACT 

In 1950, section 7 of the Clayton Act was 
amended to prohibit mergers through asset 
acquisition as well as stock acquisition, jn , 


any line of commerce in any section of the 
country where the result could tend to 
reduce competition substantially. The 
amendment, however, covered only corpora- 
tions under the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Trade Commission. Banks have never been 
under the jurisdiction of the FTC. 

During the 1950’s, as the number of bank 
mergers Increased, the Justice Department 
sought legislation to subject banks to the 
new section 7 of the Clayton Act. The Jus- 
tice Department wanted the change because 
it recognized that it lacked authority under 
section 7 of the Clayton Act as amended. 
Moreover, until recently, it was almost uni- 
versally believed that bank mergers would 
not be subject to section 1 of the Sherman 
Act. 

Congress flatly rejected these proposals of 
the Justice Department to make section 7 
of the Clayton Act applicable to bank merg- 
ers. But, at the same time, Congress saw 
the need for legislation to establish clear 
and uniform standards governing bank 
mergers, and it saw the need to specify 
which agency of Government should have 
the final authority over bank mergers — the 
Justice Department or the three Federal 
bank supervisory authorities. 

The Bank Merger Act of 1960 was intended 
to answer both requirements. The act gave 
the final authority over bank mergers to the 
three bank supervisory agencies — the Fed- 
eral Reserve System for State member banks, 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
for insured nonmember banks, and the 
Comptroller of the Currency for national 
bank6. Under the legislation the banking 
agency having Jurisdiction is required to 
request a report on the competitive aspects 
of a merger under consideration from the 
Justice Department. The agency having Ju- 
risdiction is also required to request reports 
on competitive factors from the other two 
banking agencies. 

The competitive factor Is then weighed 
along with such factors as the financial his- 
tory and condition of the banks Involved, 
the adequacy of their capital structures, the 
general character of the banks’ management, 
and the convenience and needs of the com- 
munity to be served. The agencies are re- 
quired to reject any merger application if, 
after giving full consideration to all such 
factors, they do not find the transaction to 
be In the public interest. 

In passing the Bank Merger Act, Congress 
decided that the public Interest is best served 
by subjecting bank mergers to a balanced 
test of competition and protection of sound 
banking rather than to the single test of 
competition under the antitrust standards. 

I don’t think the intent of Congress could 
have been stated more clearly than It was at 
the time the Bank Merger Act was passed. 
Senator Fulbright, Democrat, of Arkansas, 
who was chairman of the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee when the bill was 
brought to a vote on the floor of the Senate, 
said, “As it passed the Senate, S. 1062 (the 
Bank Merger Act) expressed the view of the 
Senate, for the third time, that bank mergers 
should be regulated by the Federal banking 
agencies on the basis of banking factors and 
the competitive factors, with no single factor 
being controlling. S. 1062 was a clear state- 
ment, for the third time, of the Senate’s 
view that the provisions of section 7 of the 
Clayton Act should not apply to bank 
mergers.” 

The Senator went on to point out that "the 
amendments to S. 1062 made by the House do 
not change this aspect of the bill. The House 
has agreed with the Senate that bank merg- 
ers should be controlled by the Federal bank- 
ing agencies on the basis of both banking 
factors and competitive factors, and that sec- 
tion 7 of the Clayton Act should continue to 
be Inapplicable to bank mergers.” 

The Intent of the bill was also stated by 
the majority leader of the Senate, Lyndon B. 

: . i 
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Johnson, who Inserted the following state- 
ment Into the Record Just before the bill 
passed: 

“I his bill establishes uniform and clear 
standards, Including both banking and com- 
pete ;lve factors, for the consideration of pro- 
posed bank mergers. It eliminates a number 
of gaps in the statutory framework, which 
now permit many bank mergers to occur with 
no review by any Federal agency. It pro- 
vides for a thorough review by the appro- 
priate Federal bank supervisory agency, un- 
der these comprehensive standards, and with 
the benefit of any information which may be 
supplied, by the Department of Justice In the 
report required from them, of the bank merg- 


ers by asset acquisition and other means- 
whlch ate now and will continue to be exempt 
frojm the antimerger previsions of section 7 
of the Clayton Antitrust Act." 

The majority leader added: “The repeated 
Improvements [In this till] * * * show the 
real merits, the real benefits of the leglsla- 
tlve process at Its best." 

The Intent of Congress In passing the 
Bonk Merger Act was very clear. Yet, In 
June of 1093, following 2 years; of litigation, 
tl e Supreme Court in ruling on a merger 
o] two banks in Philadelphia which had been 
.approved by the Comptroller of the Currency, 
ssid the merger violated section 7 of the 
dlayton Act. 

Justice Harlan, who disagreed with the 
majority, said, “I suspect that no one will 
tie nacre surprised than the Government to 
find that the Clayton Act carried the day for 
its case In court. Thr result Is, of course, 
that the Bank Merger Act Is almost com- 
pletely nullified; Its enactment turns out to 
have been an exorbitant waste of congres- 
i dona'! time and energy. This frustration of 
n manifest congressional design is, in my 
view, a most unwarranted Intrusion upon the 
legislative domain." 

Subsequently, the Supreme Court ruled 
that two banks In Lexington, Ky, which had 
merged In accordance with the provisions of 
the Bank Merger Act were In violation of the 
Sherman Act. Then in March' 1065, a Fed- 
eral district court In New York ruled that 
the Manufacturers Tr.ist Co. and the Hanover 
Bans violated both the Clayton Act and the 
Shorn an Act when they merged in 1961, after 
they' had received the approv al of the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

On the basis of these rulings the Depart- 
ment of Justice could now challenge all of 
the more than 2,000 bank mergers which 
have been consummated since the Clayton 
I Act was amended In 1950. 


failed In 1064, It made headlines and led to a 
congressional Investigation, with which, In- 
cidentally, we nave Indicated our full coop- 
eration. En short, a single bank failure Is 
cause for none rrn because of the human and 
economic prot lems it creates for the com- 
munity. That is why entry Into the banking 
business ii controlled. 

Once a chaiter Is granted to a bank, the 
bank beedmes subject to very strict regula- 
tions whifch prescribe the amount a bank 
may lend: to in individual or a corporation, 
how much it can pay In Interest to attract 
deposits, Jiow much It must maintain In cash 
reserves, ind a host of other limitations. In 
fact, reguflatit <ns pervade the whole spectrum 
of bank 'operations. Through periodic ex- 
aminations, lank supervisory agencies make 


6ure that th s regulations are observed. 

By usl|\g these tools — regulation and ex- 
amination — bank supervisory authorities can 
control Competition in banking on a con- 
tinuing basil to make sure the system Is 
sound and the public Interest is protected. 

Mr. Chain nan, the American, Bankers As- 
sociation contends that the intimate work- 
ing knowledge of banking gained by the 
supervisors In their dally association with 
banks If essential In regulating competition 
In banking. It Is also our contention that 
this know-how Is basic In considering the 
merits t>{ bank mergers. Therefore, we are 
in full tupf ort of 8. 1698 which would place 
bank rqergirs under the Jurisdiction of the 
three Fedeial bank supervisory agencies. 

The Justice Department would still play 
an advisory role In that the banking agency 
having' Jurisdiction would have to request 
a repoit on the competitive aspects of any 
merger* tinder consideration. The banking 
agency* world also, have to request reports 
on competitive factors from the other two 
banklijg agencies. 

But ! the first provision of S. 1698 would 
give the Federal bank supeiwisory agencies 
the fiijal authority over bank mergers, which 
was what Congress intended when it passed 
the Hank Merger Act in 1960. It would 
exempt bank mergers from the provisions 
of thfc Sherman Act and section 7 of the 
Claytijsn Act. 

Tins QUESTION OF UNMElCGING BANKS 

The second provision of S. 1698 Is designed 
to prevent the courts from ' breaking up 
mergers 1-hat were consummated under ap- 
propriate regulatory authority. Five merg- 
ers afe now in the courts. Over 2,000 others 
could be challenged by the Department of 
Justice 'under the Supreme Court’s lnter- 
pretatioi. of the antitrust laws. 

‘'Ojnmtrging” a bank after the two banks 
have operated as a single unit Is night- 
marish ( ven In the abstract. The relatlon- 


TB$ PURPOSE OF SI 1698 
Obviously, there Is a clear need for the 
legislation that Is now before this com- 
mittee. The ground rules governing bank 
mergers must be reaffirmed and the dark 
clcuds of confusion must be removed from 
the numerous bank mergers that have been 
consummated In good faith under the law of 
the land. 

5. 1698 woiild serve both of these purposes. 
It would place bank mergers virtually In the 
same category as m >rgers In other highly reg- 
ulated Industries. 

- . There Is ni> question that the banking in- 
. dustry Is oni> of the most tightly regulated 
industries In the Nation. Before a bank Is 
1 even chartered, the banking agencies must 
be assured that such a bank, If chartered, 
®rA%|jiild meet the needs and convenience of the 
: ©jinmunlty. The agencies must also deter- 
mine that the bank, if chartered, will have 
8’ reasonable chance of succeeding. A bank 
•fcj not comparable to other businesses and 

I ills viewed differently by the public at large. 
When a bank' falls, repercussions are felt 
throughout the community. Last year, there 
Were 13,501 business failures. This figure 
.. . Is about average. Yet when eight banks 
gHijftth totaf ttepoei'is 'amounting to eight one- 
r ~_2afeus«ndtbs of 1 percent of all bank deposits 


odd bank mergers that have taken place 
since 1950. It would certainly create chaos 
in the financial system. But here again the 
question Is one of equity and fair play. 
Should the Justice Department question 
some mergers and not. others when they were 
approved by the same Federal authorities 
under the same law? After all we boast loud 
and long about being a government of laws 
and not of men. 

The American Bankers Association strongly 
urges that all bank me rgers which have been 
consummated, after receiving the approval 
of appropriate regulatory authorities, In- 
cluding those now being challenged in courts, 
be permitted to stand. 


CONCLUSION 


The executive council of the American 
Bankers Association, the ruling body of the 
association with members representing all 
divisions, sections, and committees of the 
ABA and all States in the Union, unani- 
mously supports S. 1698. I request per- 
mission to Insert the resolution In the record 
of these hearings. Many State bankers as- 
sociations have taken similar action and 
Indications are that others will do the same. 
Mr. Chairman, these actions by the ABA, 
which represents 98 percent of the Nation’s 
commercial banks, plus the support coming 
from State bankers t.ssoclatlons, demonstrate 
without doubt that the banking Industry 
favors this legislation. 

In our judgment, the present state of con- 
fusion In the field of bank mergers must be 
eliminated so that hankers can get back 
to their main task — meeting fully and ef- 
ficiently the flnanci al needs of the American 
economy. S. 1698 can clarify the whole sit- 
uation and I urge Its prompt passage. 
Thank you very much. 


SUPPORT OF PRESIDENT JOHN- 
SON’S POLICIES ON SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 


ship between a depositor or borrower and 
his tank is based on mutual confidence and 


trust. In many cases, corporations and In- 
dividuals select a particular bank because 
the ; bar k offers the exact combination of 
services needed. This is particularly true 
when trust services are involved. 

If a bank were to unmerge, Internal work- 
ing! efficiency would be shattered. The cus- 
torrjer, who has not been given much con- 
sideration In this whole question, would then 
be face 1 with the decision of which one of 
the! two “unmerged" banks he would pa- 
tronize If the relationship Is broken, the 
customer may decide that he does not want 
to get his business mixed up In the un- 
scrambling process and select neither of 
the tvo unmerged banks but a different 
bank, and In all probability, a larger one. 

If tils pattern of shifting to a larger bank 
in' lieu of the unmerged. banks prevailed, 
what ( Sect would this have on competition? 
Ini. tea 1 of increasing competition, it is likely 
that r nmerglng of banks would lead to an 
Increa ie In concentration In banking. This 
catnnos he in the public Interest. 

!Few observers believe the Justice Depart- 
ment would attempt to break up the 2,000- 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, it is en- 
couraging to see large segments of the 
American press underscore the wide ac- 
ceptance and approval of our President’s 
policies in southeast Asia. It is encour- 
aging to see many newspapers spread 
the message which is so essential; name- 
ly, that the United States of America 
seeks peace, and is anxious to help the 
people of Soutli Vietnam and all other 
peoples of southeast Asia, to raise their 
heads and their standard of living. 

Last Thursday, America’s policies were 
again effectively enunciated by Presi- 
dent Johnson, 'who, in speaking to a na- 
tional television audience, gave the mes- 
sage that we will meet force with force, 
as we must, in order to restore peace and 
order, though we remain ever willing to 
take part in unconditional talks aimed 
at settlement of the war in southeast 
Asia. 

I ' ask unanimous consent that edi- 
torials commenting on President John- 
son’s speech, from the Cincinnati En- 
quirer, the Washington Evening Star, 
and the Washington Daily News, be 
printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows : 

(From the Cincinnati Enquirer, May 14, 1965] 
L.B.Ji Goes to the People 

President Johnson, in his televised speech 
on Thursday, was dueling with left-leaning 
intellectuals for support by the people of his 
policies In Vietnam. 

Mr. Johnsor, harkening back to the days 
of Theodore Roosevelt’s big stick and soft 
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slstepj with an intensified effort to provide 
more assistance for, farmers, regardless of 
■ whether they happen to he Negro or white. 

In checking out the technical assistance 
effort, ATA's directors determined that about 
one-third of agricultural land in need of 
treatment has received assistance. In many 
cases lands so assisted have been, owned by 
knowledgeable educated people. The really 
big job with farmers less knowledgeable still 
lies ahead. With the better farmlands 
owned by the ' most knowledgeable farmers 
now able to serve as models for others less 
■ o«fprtupate, now is obviously the time to move 
ffir'^gi'd, n ot backward. 

' . Contrary to prevailing thought in some 
areas — and this is partly due to an excess of 
zeal on the part of conservationists in over- 
selling their product— the soil, water, and 
forestry J°b on millions of farm and other 
acres Will' never be ended and it is time' we 
started facing up to that fact, Changing 
ownership patterns are partly responsible.' 
Nor instance, when a farmer with 300 acres 
buys the adjoining farm of 200 acres, a new 
management program and many adjust- 
ments are frequently required! Thus the 
' best farmers' require continuing assistance 
as wetl as thosp less fortunate. But the big 
job ahead is with the less fortunate. 

AFA agrees with the views expressed by 
Marion S. Monk in his article, “The $20 Mil- 
lion Footnote,’.' starting on page 24 of this 
issue, Mr. Monk lists five basic, reasons why 
the Bureau of Budget proposal is a “bomb- 
shell'’ to conservation: (1) It undermines 
confidence. In ,tbe Government’s conserva- 
tion purpose; (2) it would weaken local 
leadership; (3) it would break faith with 
State and local governments; (4) the re- 
volving fluid proposed would treat land- 
owners unfairly by penalizing those least 
capable financially to move ahead; and (5) 
the proposal would blunt and seriously slow 
down existing programs in which Individual 
landowners are already paying the lion’s 
share of the cost. 

AFA agrees with Mr. Monk. The Bureau 
of the Budget has been ill-advised in this 
case. At the, same time conservation, in 
shouldering part of the blame for this pro- 
posal, should start tempering its claims. The 
art .of understatement as best exemplified 
by the late John F. Kennedy may yet prove 
to have been . his greatest bequest to the 
American people. We all brag too much. 
We are all guilty of "Madisonavenuizing” our 
conservation ffforts. Without necessarily 
meaning to, we not infrequently give the 
impression of having achieved total success 
when our efforts, in reality, are only well 
started, ^ ' 

A ease in point is forest growth. One 
questions the wisdom of headlining the fact 
that forest growth now exceeds forest drain 
without giving the same emphasis to the 
fact that our sppply of larger trees and qual- 
ity timber is rapidly declining and that we 
may have to import wood in years to come. 
In a country this size with its immense 
geographical growth range there is no ex- 
cuse for the declining, quality of our trees 
or the fact tha,t some species, such as quality 
walnut, may even face extinction unless we 
double our present efforts. 

Keeping the Kennedy gift for understate- 
- ment in mind, it would seem this Nation is 
now mature enough to face reality without 
everlasting gilding the lily. We have not 
licked our forestry problems. We have not 
licked our soil erosion problems. We have 
not licked our wildlife problems. In all 
probability we will never completely lick 
} then}, and we^would be well advised ; to say 
■ Bo ffigre frequently. Too much success must 
never be permitted to dull the cutting edge 
Of gradual arid never-ending conservation 
advance nor should people and particularly 
Government officials be lulled by success 
Stories that should more appropriately be 
labeled "limited advance” at best. 


In our opinion, the "Bennett success story” 
In checking soil erosion and similar buildings 
were clearcut examples of too much glorifi- 
cation and too much mythmaking at the 
expense of too many acres yet to be saved. 
The proposal by a responsible agency of Gov- 
ernment to lop $20 million off the technical 
aid effort beam out our point. 

Let conservationists always remember that 
the real glory of the conservation effort in 
America is not the unusual men who lead 
its programs or the banner headlines in the 
press but the application of conservation 
measures to the land by thousands of unsung 
professionals and technicians. Let us al- 
ways look to the land Itself for the story of 
our modest successes and bitter failures. 
There we will find the stark truth, the real 
chronicle of conservation. 

i# 22 - 

CUBANlNDEPENDENCE DAY 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, it was 
just 63 years ago on this day that the flag 
of independent Cuba first waved over a 
free land and a proud people. Today, 
that land and that people are no longer 
free, independent, or proud. Instead, 
the descendants of the patriots who 
cheered when their flag was first raised 
in 1902, now find themselves wallowing 
in the morass of Communist domination. 

It is paradoxical, I think, that our Na- 
tion played such a significant role in 
paving the way for the free flag of Cuba 
to first fly and, at the same time, must 
assume a sizable share of the respon- 
sibility for the fact that that flag no 
longer flies over the homeland. Tragi- 
cally, by our failure at the Bay of Pigs, 
the people of this brave land must now 
suffer the heavy hand of a psychotic dic- 
tator who has dedicated himself to wip- 
ing out the concept of freedom, not only 
in Cuba, but also in the rest of Latin 
America. 

I can only commend President Johnson 
for the speed and decisiveness of his re- 
cent action in the Dominican Republic, 
for, without that kind of action, our Na- 
tion would undoubtedly by now be faced 
with another Communist regime in this 
hemisphere. It has been documented 
that 58 known Communists were origi- 
nally and openly associated with the re- 
bellion; and the program and policies 
projected by the original leadership fol- 
low a line dangerously similar to that 
used by Castro in 1959. In addition, the 
forces under the domination of this 
group were equipped to a large extent 
with Cuban arms. 

We can expect, I also believe, that 
other areas will become pawns in this ef- 
fort by the Communist bloc to try to 
dilute the effectiveness of our progres- 
sive escalation tactics in Vietnam. Al- 
ready it is reported that trouble spots are 
brewing in other Latin American coun- 
tries, again with Cuba as the immediate 
source of inspiration and arms, and with 
Moscow and Peiping in the background. 

There is every indication that our Na- 
tion has no intention of withdrawing any 
significant number of our troops from the 
Dominican Republic until we are assured 
that a democratic government is actually 
established there — a government of the 
people, as dedicated as we are to the idea 
that there will be no more Cubas in this 
hemisphere. On this policy, I also com- 
mend the President, for our purpose in 
this regard must not be diluted. While 
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there may still be some immediate prob- 
lem among our Latin American friends 
about our action in the Dominican Re- 
public, I am still convinced that in the 
long run such quick and positive action 
will reinstill in those neighbors the con- 
fidence they lost in our Nation when, by 
our indecisiveness in 1960, we allowed 
Cuba to become the invidious threat that 
it is today. 

In closing, I must repeat what I have 
said many times before: Simply wish- 
ing for it will not make Communist 
Cuba go away. Any attempt to sweep it 
under the rug will never succeed. It will 
continue to be a thorn in our side until 
we are prepared to take the necessary 
steps to stop it, because only we can sup- 
ply the leadership which is so necessary 
in order to coalesce the determination to 
sweep communism out of this hemi- 
sphere. 

In this connection, and for purposes 
of debate, I made suggestions, last year, 
on two different occasions, as to how we 
could go about this. Because the prob- 
lem of Cuba is now increasingly real, I 
challenge other Senators to pick up the 
banner with other suggestions and pro- 
posals. Only in this way can we hope to 
see Cuba returned to those who cherish 
freedom and who take pride in the flag 
that the United States placed in the 
hands of the people of Cuba in 1902. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
wish to join several other Senators on 
this particular day in commemorating 
the anniversary of Cuban independence. 
The Cuban people, who were granted 
their independence by the United States 
in 1902, continue in their struggle to 
overcome the many hardships that have 
been forced upon them in recent years. 
Since the duly elected Government, 
headed by Dr. Carlos Prios, gave way to 
the regime of Major General Batista, in 
the military coup of March 10, 1952, the 
Cuban people have suffered one series of 
heartaches and hardships after another. 

One year ago today, I stated that 
Cuba was an island of horror and a mere 
shell of what had existed prior to the 
Castro takeover. Today, that situation 
remains the same. Cuba is an island 
fortress whose communistic government 
has no interest in the welfare of its 
people, but is, instead, concerned only 
with increasing its authority over them 
and with subverting the governments of 
her sister nations in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

It is no longer necessary to document 
in detail the charges of Communist sub- 
version in Latin America emanating 
from Cuba. Those facts have been doc- 
umented time and time again by a num- 
ber of unimpeachable sources, such as 
the Organization of American States, 
the Central Intelligence Agency, the 
Preparedness Investigating Subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Committee on Armed 
Services, and many others. In fact, ac- 
cording to the May 24, 1965, edition of 
U.S. News & World Report, Communist 
terrorist activity is now being conducted 
in 12 of the 20 independent governments 
of Latin America. These nations are 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, 
the Dominican Republic, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Panama, 
Paraguay, and Venezuela. The fact that 
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not work. 

ents of the President's policy are at- 
to arouse public opposition to Mr. 
,’s Vietnam policy by marching, 
anti demonstrating, 
quirer, on Thursday morning, pub- 
jn page 1 a picture of an example of 
was a photograph cf some of the 
Is who marched through Washing- 
nesday, picketed the Pentagon and 
d with Secretary of Defense Robert 
,ra. The group pleaded for negotl- 
Jot bombs, to settle tie war in Viet- 
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the Enquirer on Tuesday. This 
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Dr. Joseph link in Mount Washing- 
-|n Vice President Hump hkey and some 
ocratic leaders were gathered there, 
ent Johnson in his Thursday speech, 
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quest of a settlement of the war hut 
Jzed also that Red China, which Is the 
behind North Vietnam, is not in- 
in a fulfillment of a desire by the 
ese for nationalism but in gaining 
6f all of Asia. 

{President renewed his pledge to 
every possible path to peace and 
Id again his interest in relieving the 
[needs and improving the lot of the 
ese people in their struggle for 
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is reason to fear, however well 
some of those who march against 
nson may be, that there may be 
hder cur rent of encouragement for 
orts because those efforts serve our 
ng foes rather than the United 

king again to “Teddy" Roosevelt, let 


petter it is to dare mighty things, 
glorious triumphs, even though 
d by failure, than to take rank with 
-i>or spirits who neither enjoy much 
Jer much, because they live in the 
light that knows not victory nor 
Negotiation, unless it is backed by 
strength, and resolve, Is only a show 
ess to a powerful and predatory 
power. In that context it iE in the 
qvlllght,” to use the first President 
t’s words. 

jent Johnson, we conclude anew from 
rsday remarks, is trying to be a 
President who directs the course of 
{rather than allowing them to direct 
the interests of the safety of the 
of this Nation. We believe he is 
Jd we recommend that the people give 
their backing rather than give it to 
jho would have us lesd from weak- 
herthan strength. 


[From the Washington Evening Star, May 14, 
1965] 

As Effective Appeal 
There are those who think, and perhaps 
rightly io, that the President is making too 
many si eeches in his attempt to explain, de- 
fend, anjd justify his policies in Vietnam. To 
e personality image which emerges 
television screen Is not appealing, 
[opinion, however, his televised ad- 
the editorial cartoonists, in terms of 
was effective. 

■hiison began by saylrg again, with- 
quallflcation, that we will not aban- 
commitment to Soutri Vietnam. It 
)ble to plant this firmly in the minds 
ipemy. He also restated his readiness 
into unconditional discussions for a 
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settlement of the war. This, too, needs to be 
stamped indelibly upon the consciousness of 
friend and foe ail ke. 

Most impressive , however, was the Presi- 
dent’s enumeration of the material improve- 
ments which jiavi been made since 1954 in 
South Vietnam under what he correctly de- 
scribed as “cijrcur istances of staggering ad- 
versity." : 

Mr. Johnsori spelled them out in this fash- 
ion: In South) Vietnam, always the rice bowl 
of Asia, rice production has been doubled. A 
new variety of sweetpotato has been intro- 
duced, promising sixfold yield. Cc-m out- 
put should rile from 25,000 tons in 1962 to 
100,000 tons by 1966. Pig production has 
more than dojubled since 1955. 

In South Vietnam, where life expectancy is 
35 years, then) are 200 doctors for 16 million 
people. In the United States there are 5,000 
doctors for ail equivalent number. So we 
are helping td build a medical school which 
will graduate [200 South Vietnamese doctors 
each year. Mpre lhan 12,000 hamlei; health 
stations have {been built and stocked. More 
than 7 million people have been vaccinated 
against cholera and millions more against 
other disease^. There has also been much 
progress In the area of public education. To 
oite but one illustration, elementary school 
enrollment hajs risen from 300,000 In 1955 to 
more than 1,500 000 today. And, on the 
business frontj, a country which was virtually 
without Industry 12 years ago now has more 
than 700 new fxr re habilitated factories. And 
all of this wofk has gone on and will go on 
despite the costly, cruel war and the terroris- 
tic tactics of [the Vietcong. 

This may npt 1-e especially impressive in 
rich, overfed America. But as the message 
gets through,: its import will not be lost 
upon millions! of Aslans who are reared in ig- 
norance, racked by disease and whose lives 
are spent on the razor’s edge of starvation. 
To them, the ref ei ence to corn and pigs will 
not be a Jok(ng matter. 

The President concluded by saying that 
when peace finally comes we are ready to 
share this effort and this progress “'with all 
the people of Vietnam. — North ancl South 
alike." This j was an appropriate note to 
strike. One must hope it is a note that Will 
be heard in Hand. 

[From the Washington Daily News, May 14, 
j 1965] 

L.B.J. M4KEH His Case Eloquently 

President Jbhnsm never has done a more 
persuasive Job oi i an issue than he did 
Thursday in :hls TV appearance to detail 
again the whis aid hows of United States 
policy in Vietnam 

Some seem to tl link the President is mak- 
ing these repented enunications of our pur- 
pose in Vietnjam because a few vociferous 
professors and others keep ragging him on 
the subject. i.B.J, isn’t going to reve-rse this 
particular brajnd of nonthinking — but ad- 
dresses such {s Thursday’s can do a lot to 
solidify national understanding. 

Moreover, tils luts it up to the Commu- 
nists once mqre. They show no more sign 
of relenting than the college hecklers. But 
there are other ptople in the world who do 
have open miiids. 

Our policy, {he v ay Mr. Johnson stated it 
Thursday, is positive, not merely defensive. 

Our preferred jriority is on helping the 
South Vietnamese (and others in southeast 
Asia) to improve their lot. Since 1954, for 
Instance, rice jproc uction has been d oubled, 
new crops lntroduied, industrial production 
developed. This ill would be much more 
meaningful, aijd farther along, except for the 
Communists ijvho murder and pillage and 
force the Vietnamese and the United! States 
to concentratq on military defense. 

Americans .would much rather devote 


some of their resources to helping others 
with their economy and their standard of 
living, Our heavy expenditures on weapons 
are not by choice, but through necessity. 

All the same, the President is still 'willing 
to sit down and talk It out. 

The North Vietnamese Obviously are hard 
to convince. Probably because for so many 
of the years this war has been going on they 
have been getting off easy, giving them the 
idea the United States was merely a “paper 
tiger” and that eventually they could, over- 
whelm the South Vietnamese. 

The President's purpose is to disabuse them 
of both notions — meanwhile being ready to 
negotiate and even readier to get oh with 
peaceful ways to better life in southeast 
Asia, a program which would be far more 
useful to us and to the Aslans than fighting. 

There is nothing new or strange in this 
double-edged policy. This is what we did 
during and after World War II. We ‘went all 
out to win and when the military job was 
finished we turned an enormous share of 
our effort and resources toward peaceful 
development around the world. 


PROPOSED CUT IN SOIL CONSERVA- 
TION SERVICE APPROPRIATIONS 
UNWISE 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, in the 
April issue of American Forests maga- 
zine there is an editorial which I wish to 
bring to the attention of the Senate. 
The editorial, entitled “Budget’s ‘Bomb- 
shell,’ ” is in opposition Io the $20 million 
proposed cut in the appropriations for 
the Soil Conservation Service. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Budget's “Bombshell” 

The Bureau of the Budget has not shown 
good Judgment in cutting the technical as- 
sistance program of tho Soil Conservation 
Service by $20 million. Hearings should be 
Called to give the conservation public an op- 
portunity to be heard on a proposal that 
would Impede the forward advance of an old 
line and fundamental conservation program 
if allowed to stand. The proposal should 
be defeated and, in the light of recent devel- 
opments, more technical assistance provided 
for. At a time when new conservation pro- 
posals are being heard regarding beautifica- 
tion of America great care must be taken to 
see to it that basic programs are not dam- 
aged in the process. 

There are reasons galore why this cut is 
unwise at this particular time. With new 
dust storms billowing up in the West this 
is obviously no time to cut back on the 
never-ending task of anchoring soil in place. 
As this magazine has pointed out on more 
than one occasion many western acres are 
in a deplorable condition and need help. 
While recent efforts by a variety of hard-hit- 
ting agencies are hopeful signs, this task of 
land stabilization has to be an across-the- 
board effort and the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice program is a basic part of that effort. 

A consistent conservation posture on the 
part of the administration is most impor- 
tant. When an impartial study group re- 
cently Informed the administration that 
Negro farmers are getting, the short end of 
the stick on agricultural aid efforts and that 
something should be done about It, the ad- 
ministration immediately concurred. Some- 
thing certainly should be done, but a pro- 
posal to lop off $20 million from the techni- 
cal aid program would not appear to be con- 
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much of the support for that Communist 
•terrorist activity comes directly from 
Cuba has been proven time and again. 
As recently as 2 days ago, Fidel Castro 
'was bragging of Cuba’s power in this 
regard. In a broadcast address at the 
graduation ceremonies at Cuba’s military 
academy, Castro said: 

Cuba is now a bogey man for the tlnited 
States. They don’t despise Cuba any more; 
on the contrary, Cuba now inspires in them 
respect arid fear. 

These remarks were directed specifi- 
cally at the recent U.S. involvement in 

the Dominican Republic situation, and 
clearly indicate the Castro attitude to- 
ward the achievement of peace and sta- 
bility in this hemisphere. 

In the past, we have been told, that 
communism in Cuba does not present a 
real danger to the United States, but is, 
rather, a distasteful nuisance which we 
must simply accept. The history of sub- 
version and unrest created in other 
Latin American countries by Castro- 
trained agents has repeated refuted this 
argument. Little _has been said, how- 
ever, Of subversive activities on the part 
of the same agents within the United 
States itself. New the veil on this topic 
seems to be lifted" The American Se- 
curity Council has just published the first 
part of a two-part series on Castro’s sub- 
version in the United States. This study 
■ discusses the methods of infiltration, the 
activities, ' the scope of the Communist 
effort, and the successes and failures of 
the operation to date. In order that this 
excellent report may be read by all Sen- 
ators, I request unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Record at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no" objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows : 

Castro’s Subversion m the United States — 
Part X 

British historian .and philosopher, Arnold 
Toynbee, before giving a lecture at the State 
' Department on April 16, 1965, was quoted as 
saying: “It’s hard to understand why you 
make such a fuss about Castro." And then 
comparing the United States and Cuba to 
an elephant and a mouse, he quipped, “It’s 
great fun for the mouse.” 

Just a week previous to these comments, 
a CIA report on Cuban subversion was sub- 
mitted to the House Subcommittee on Inter- 
American Affairs (Selden committee) . The 
report stated in part that “the Castro regime 
has in operation (since 1961) a highly pro- 
fessional espionage and subversion agency, 
the General Directorate of Intelligence 
(DGI) . The DGI Is advised by at least five 
Soviet Intelligence specialists. Moreover, one 
of the purposes of the highly secret meetings 
of Latin American leaders In Havana last 
November was to give added Impetus to more 
militant Communist activity In the hemi- 
sphere” (WR &5-9) . 

Castro's DGI is divided into three units, 
the largest of which masterminds the train- 
ing, financing and promoting of subversion, 
and, guerrilla warfare In Central and South 
American countries'. Though the CIA report 
spelled out in detail the degree of the DGI’s 
activities In these areas, It made no mention 
pf its. efforts hi the. United States. Our own 
investigation attempts in some measure to 
fill the pap. 

METHODS Of . INFILTRATION : ‘ 

There are two known major points of en- 
try by which covert Castro agents infiltrate 
into the United States. One is by fishing 


boat to Puerto Rico, and then by Illegally 
entering the United States with falsified 
documents. Congressman William Ckamer, 
Republican, of Florida, In testifying before 
the Senate Subcommittee on Internal Se- 
curity as far back as 2 years’ ago, said that 
“in excess of 1,000 people have come through 
this route into the United States as Puerto 
Rican citizens with falsified passports." 

The other method of infiltration Is by boat 
or plane to Mexico. There the Mexican Com- 
munist Party supplies the proper papers and 
the agent crosses the border at Laredo, 
Juarez, or Tijuana. Infiltrators from Cuba 
who enter the United States using either 
Ohe of these routes, or via Canada, masking 
their Identities by whatever manner, are 
trained agents whose assignments cover the 
Marxian spectrum of subversive activities. 

INDICATION OF ACTIVITIES 
On the night of November 16, 1962, the 
FBI raided a workshop on West 27th Street 
In New York City. There they seized a 
secret cache of weapons and explosives which 
included delayed action Incendiary bombs. 
They also arrested three Castro agents and 
Roberto Santlesteban Casanova, a newly ar- 
rived attach^ to the Cuban Mission at the 
U.N. Two other members of the Cuban 
Mission, Jose Gomez Abad and his wife, Elsa, 
were named as fellow conspirators. 

The purpose of the weapons and the ex- 
plosives was “for the sabotaging of defense 
Installations and the demoralization of the 
civilian population.” Attorney General 
Robert Kennedy said the plan was "aimed 
at the heart of the internal security of the 
United States of America.” 

Four days later, immigration officers in 
Brownsville, Tex., reported that Mexican 
authorities had prevented the blowing up 
of the International Bridge between Browns- 
ville and Matamoros, Mexico. In doing so, 
they also nipped In the bud a sabotage plan 
to destroy major buildings In Matamoros. 
Two of these apprehended were Castro 
agents. 

Since 1962, there have been several allied 
cases, one taking place In October, 1964, In 
which a . bomb was exploded In the Ever- 
glades Hotel In Miami Injuring a number of 
Cuban exiles attending a meeting. 

Some months later, a Cuban-terrorlst 
threat to bomb the Roney Plaza Hotel In 
Miami Intimidated the management Into 
cancelling a meeting of this same exile 
organization. 

This threat came on the same day the 
the bomb plot to blow up the Washing- 
ton Monument, the Statue of Liberty and 
the Liberty Bell was discovered. 

On the surface, this latter episode ap- 
peared to he the wild act of a quartet of 
misguided idiots. But there Is sound reason 
to believe that wild as the attempt was, the 
four would-be saboteurs were acting under 
DGI Instructions. Leader of the bomb plot, 
Robert S. Collier, had traveled Illegally to 
Cuba in the summer of 1964. Upon his 
return, he formed with a number of fellow 
Cuban travelers a pro-Castro, pro-Peking 
group which called itself the Black Libera- 
tion Front. In December, 1964, a United 
Nations party was given by the Cuban dele- 
gation in honor of its visiting guerrilla ex- 
pert, Ernesto Che Guevara. At this party, 
Collier was introduced to Michelle Duclos, 
member of an extremist separatist organ- 
ization in Quebec. Later, the plotters bought 
the dynamite In Canada and It was Miss 
Duclos who transported the explosives to 
New York in her car. 

These five Incidents fall under the head- 
ing of terror tactics. That only one of them 
met with any real degree of success speaks 
well for the FBI and our law enforcement 
agencies. However, FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover, jointed out in testimony before the 
House Subcommittee on Appropriations last 
year that the efforts of the Castro regime to 
infiltrate intelligence agents Into the United 


States “show that we (FBI) must maintain, 
a broad coverage in this area of our opera- 
tions.” 

How broad a coverage can be glimpsed by 
these additional incidents. In early 1963, a 
Castro agent was apprehended in a New York 
City apartment possessing a suitcase filled 
with visa applications and other documents 
which would aid fellow agents to gain Illegal 
entry into the United States. 

From Caracas, Venezuela, in February of 
this year came news of another type of 
smuggling operation which again pointed to- 
ward the activities of U.S. -based Castro 
agents. By accident, on board the U.S.S. 
Santa Rosa were found 1,000 mail pouches 
filled with pro-Castro literature. The litera- 
ture had been printed in and shipped from 
Miami, Fla. 

Just as Puerto Rico has served as an im- 
portant way station for Castro agents to en- 
ter the United States, it has also served as a 
transit point for still another sort of smug- 
gling — that of narcotic drugs. 

In December 1964 three Castro agents were 
arrested at Miami Airport — one of them a 
Cuban, Mario Carabeo Nerey. Treasury offi- 
cials in Puerto Rico said Carabeo Nerey was 
engaged In drug traffic. How large the traffic 
is can be measured by the fact that between 
January and November 1964, narcotics agents 
seized 697 pounds of drugs being smuggled 
Into the United States from Cuba. This was 
an increase of over 450 pounds seized during 
the previous year. Included in this amount 
was heroin, shipped to Cuba from Red China. 

In January 1965, a New York police in- 
spector, Ira Bluth, was quoted as saying: 
“Marihuana used to come to New York almost 
entirely from Mexico, but recently, large 
amounts of the drug have been discovered 
coming from Cuba.” 

On January 15, 1965, Oscar H. Reguera and 
Elidoro Martinez were taken into custody in 
a New York motel with $3 million worth of 
cocaine in their luggage. Martinez is be- 
lieved to be a Castro agent. 

Aside from the obvious harmful effects 
addiction to these drugs creates, the major 
purpose behind the smuggling of narcotics 
into the United States by Castro agents is to 
raise money to finance an insurrection in 
Puerto Rico. 

Castro’s DGI is working in concert with 
Puerto Rican Communists and mlliant 
splinter factions of the Puerto Rican In- 
dependence movement, accelerating their at- 
tacks against the social and governmental 
structure of the island. Since 1961, a num- 
ber of Castro-supplied arms caches have been 
uncovered. Gun battles have been fought 
between the police and insurrectionists, and 
Castro agents have infiltrated both exile and 
student groups, their purpose to stimulate 
the kind of rioting which would require 
armed intervention. Should this happen, 
the cry for independence, which 97 percent 
of the Puerto Rican electorate rejected in the 
November 1964 elections, would take on a 
more critical meaning. This is so because 
the strategy of the movement is tied di- 
rectly to the November 20, 1964 vote of the 
United Nations Committee on Anticolonial- 
ism. The Committee voted 17-6, in direct 
violation of a 1963 General Assembly ruling, 
to place the demand for Puerto Rican inde- 
pendence on the U.N. agenda (WR 65-4). 

This act played directly into the hands of 
Castro’s DGI and Puerto Rican extremists — • 
two of whom are presently members of the 
Cuban U.N. mission. 

When the General Assembly convenes 
again, there is little doubt that agitation 
and propaganda will be stepped up in New 
York and San Juan, with the possibility of 
more violent actions erupting In Puerto Rico. 

SCOPE OF THE EFFORT 

Recently, the Puerto Rican newspaper El 
Mundo estimated that since 1960, 12,000 
Americans and Puerto Ricans have received 
subversive training in Cuba. 
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fl X* caMlot attest tbe accura °y of the such positive action it undertakes to re- had 


May 20, Z&65 


Directorate of Intelligence. Although we do l° n S-sufrermg Cubans, 
ncjt have Castro-trained guerrillas operating j — — — 


in. our country as a number ot the Latin 
American countries presently do, we can say 
th it intelligence and law enforcement agen- 
cies here and in Puerto Rico take the efforts 
of the t>GI most seriously. 


such positive action it undertakes to re- had used as bail to retrieve her lover from 
instate freedom and independence to the behind bars. 

long-suffering Cubans. This shocks my conscience — moral as well 

i " , . as financial. 

■ The tragedy of relief is that it takes away 

WHY MUST THE TAXPAYER from people the drive to work. When a per- 

qfitiqrnrVT? TTvrivrmv at itvo son ,s capable of earning only $45 a week, he 

oyjoa LUXA.J!, iivuvLtfrthXxi I x . may be all too wlll)ng t0 accept $45 from 

Mr. RYEiD of West Virginia. Mr. public assistance for doing nothing. I have 

President, an interesting article appeared the deepest sympathy for the good mother 


Of course the nilhlieiv Irniram CSlUeifl,, au mceresmig ai'llCie appeared m me 6 UUU II1UIAIC1 

lined h^this report can onwXe an indica'- ln the April 1965 issue of the Reader’s struggling t0 bring up her children on a wel- 
tl^n of what is afoot. Hoai| historians such Digest entitled “Why Must the Taxpayer S“nd“wo ” B e vrt & l deplmeT'svstem 
asjToynbee may look dcvn up the world and Subsidize Immorality?” The article that rcgards the haiKhlnc out of checks ^ 
uifortrin r atelv h te Va w? g °r 0en , tur ‘« s ’ ™ as J ri J te « ^ MrS ' Juanita Kidd Stout, Its prime function, that fubsidlzes the lazy 


b r n J °* ce “ r s by Mrs ' Juanlta Kidd stout ' nrpAr i ^tron:ih;rLhsidit:e S ^tTrLz; 

have to live ln the the first elected Negro woman judge in and immoral home with the taxpayer's 
ltS , reaUt I the United States. I ask unanimous dollar. 

elephao te^with regard to^Castro and 6 ou^ consent, that this informative, thought- Teenage boys have appeared before me on 
elegants with regard to Castro and our- provoking, and challenging article be in- . barges of delinquency, and I have asked 

in pert II of “Castro's Subversion ln the eluded In t ie Record at this point. ? bei f ' ,vhat the jr fathers did for a living. 
United States” we will show how Castro’s There being no objection, the article state ’ ,anSWer W<5 get a check from the 
American supporters, by using the techni- was ordered to be printed in the Rec- ! ' t a check from the Government too 

?Jfron?™ an bv P ^?rXa tL^civii ORD ’ aS ^ lloVS: Buttee ia one 

rllhte movement^’ and by attacking our to* lFrom t f e E€ader ’ s DigeEt ' A P r11 1965 con - mine. Too many youngsters In welfare-sup- 
ej3n policy are wlnnlng importont victories Philadelphia Sunday Bulletin ported families never learn the value, the 

In -what can best be tenr ed the psychological g * 

hop war. Why; Most the Taxpayer Subsidize 


Mr. iX)MINICK. Mr. President, over j (By Juanita Kidd Stout) 

' jA a f ^?, 0r ® years, many concrete and During the years I have been a. judge in the 
COj IStructive proposals ln this field have Philadelphia County Court, I have learned 


magazine] joy, the necessity of work — seeing, as they 

WHTj Must the Taxpayer ’Subsidize do, their fathers lying in bed until 10 in the 

j Immorality? morning, and hearing the family finances 

| (By Juanita Kidd Stout) d k; U8sed onl 7 lA t 0 ™ 18 “waiting until the 

CXIcCaL comes in. 

During the years I have been a, judge in the Many social workers contend that the pur- 
Phlladelphia County Court, I have learned pose of welfare is to keep families together, 
a^great djal about people on relief and about In my opinion, a good institutional home 
the people who hand out their checks. Fre- would be far better lor the growth, and de- 


be,m made by Members of both Houses a greTt d f al STmy 

Of .Congress. Unfortunately, the John- the people who hand out their checks. Fre- would be far better lor the growth and de- 
son and Kennedy administrations have quently 1 have been outraged by both. velopment of children than an unfit private 

chosen to ignore them completely. This Last year there appeared before our court home where a child sees promiscuity, crime 
is Host unfortunate, for the simple fact chil< ? °1 13 ?® a - rs wh0 shortly was to be de- and vice, where the welfare check is used 


is jthat the longer W£ procrastinate in hvered & ^ a baby fathered by her uncle. for everything but the child’s support, 
establishing a specific uolicv to eliminntp F< i* le fe 10 years h er family had been on it i B my suggestion that we provide dormi- 

communlsm f m relief— with t succession of men fathering a tory facilities for these pitiful children, espe- 

u V h f vS h ’,. th ? successiop oi children. The girl’s 14-year- eially in the urban areas where the need is 

more dimcult it Will he to bring about old sister; hac produced an illegitimate baby most acute, and that the public-assistance 

such ail accomplishment. at 13; anpthtr older sister hfid borne an il- ]aw be amended to provide grants for the 

one year ago, I sta.ed that the time legitimate ch: Id at 14. children’s support during the period of 

was coming very quickly when we would But n( J thlll S had been done by welfare dormitory living. There our deprived 
be forced to take more positive action workers jo take these girls, their brothers youngsters would get the benefit of the tax- 

thin had theretofore been the case or ? . slste f a f om t the ! r d0 P raved h ?“ e ' In payer's dollar. They could be supervised in 

x, * yy , 7 7 ; “f “ e ’ 01 fact, one; caseworker had filed a written re- their studies and recreation From there 

the pres- port with the court stating that the mother they could attend local schools. Each would 

ervatlon of freedom and liberty. In re- was providing; a “fairly adequate home” for have a clean bed, a warm meal and a light 

cent weeks, our Government has seen fit her sevemchiidren - • - - - B 


■ . — *— — j , , , to read by — things muiy of them have never 

to itake firm and resclute steps in the Oh anothe- occasion, a young man was known. In the end, such a plan probably 
Dominican Republic, and in this action brought before me on a charge of not sup- would be less expensive than our present 
has received strong support from the poI ! t ' ,rig t P e ctllld he had sired out of wed- system — or lack of system, 
overwhelming majority of the American i? ck nor w®- 1 be contributing anything to Social workers object to institutional care 

pelple and their elected Representatives 2“ C f u 9 ° W t n c k Udren ’ “because youngsters need mother love.” 

Tht« ‘ l at hi teepiesentatives. He had pot ield a steady Job in 10 years They should sit ln court with me and hear, 

2 S “; t: Kt0P 5 ap an , d •»<; t >eer on and oSt relief rolls. I day after day, the stories of some of that 


measure, however, for the preservation asked his. caseworker if anyone had insisted love: no genuine affection no supervision 
of freedom in the Dominican Republic, that this, hea thy man find work. The an- no conversation— nothing but a succession 
anc^ in itself will have little effect upon «wer was, fTt 1* not our job to insist.” of “boarder” men. 

the Cuban Communist Government. 1 sald ’ ' ,Thls man bas completed 11 th There might be less need for SDe'cial facili- 


t , , - >> , , - o * w*»vvv,vaa, DUjJtl VlOIUIl, 

that this -hea thy man find woik. The an- no conversation — nothing but a succession 
swer was, ‘‘It is not our Job to insiBt.” of “boarder” men. 


I said,. Tills man bas completed 11th There might be less need for special facili- 
grade. He a neither stupid nor inca- ties if more of those involved in administer- 


ie need Still exists, and grows more nacTtated^ U. theTa t lO ^rs a great deal h - uT 01 tnoee lQvolved to administer- 
nt. each in,. „/i great deal mg relief programs were concerned with 


mAtet e t aC \ Pa ri day ’ f ° r t . thlS 3d - of grass grown, a good many snows have heingtbat a de^Ttipbrlngmg 

mihlstration to develop a positive policy fallen. 10 one directed him to a lawn Certainly, welfare workers have heavv case- 
with regard to the Castro government, mower, a snov shovel?" loads. But no achievement of substance 

to lnfoim the American people of that Th ® caseworker said no. comes easily, and the result of the extra 

policy, and to move resolutely to imple- „ 1 ^en told :he young man that if he failed effort can be inspiring, especially when you 

mek it. We have committed our young °f 1°, pr S! e ? hat h ® are dealing with human lives. 

mpn. mir nflt.innal era onH om* had tried ;.to get work by visiting 25 places of a few years ago five young girls involved 


alien, ryis i.o one directed nun to a lawn Certainly, welfare workers have heavy case- 
1 °? er - a * nolJ sbrvt'l? loads. But no achievement of suhstanee 

The caseworker said no. comes easily, and the result of the extra 

I then told ;he young man that if he failed effort can be inspiring, especially when vou 

1 get. n 1,>h 1 A O wee Ire nr tn nrn.re tViot Ue ... ! .7*^ * 


me: i, our national prestige, and our mill- Snpioy^nt; he w^ Z W 

tary and economic might to the pres- Four days later he reported bad:. He had a 
erv ttion of liberty in Asia. Just recently, Job. j 


A few years ago five young girls involved 
in the slashing of another youngster in 


we have shown a willingness to prevent 
the establishment of a second revolu- 


Four days later he reported bad:. He had a school were brought liefore me on a charge 
J°!?’ i ■ of delinquency. Some were from homes sup- 

In another ;ase, a man brought before my ported by welfare grants. None had had 
court on .the charge of falling to support any previous contacts with the court. I 


let US follow through and naaert run- ,lu ™ u,u v Iul anomer woman, i didn't each was told that she must volunteer 100 
leatkership'irT the^evelop^enrmid* aug- ^ “ JSSSST'.V - a 

mentation of a policy not only to stop The map wis a part-time chauffeur and a proper skirt, not tlghlfand'short^nkrthose 
the growth of communism in the West- partial relief recipient. Both women in- they had worn ln court 


ern Hemisphere, but also to reestablish volved were receiving grants. When I called These girls did not only everything the 
throughout this hemisphere the right of OIX th ® ca *f w< rkers of tbe man’s two para- court assigned— but more. They learned the 
selfi-determination. The administration testimony, I learned tliat they in- Joy of work and of doing for others. They 

-ah i , _ . - . . deed had :knowledffe of the situation. Not kenf. v... .-.i- 


they had worn ln court. 

These girls did not only everything the 


Will have my support, as I am certain it onfv that ^^^minnleT^n w a ^° n V fh Pt C L° ming back eve:1 after 1 bad released 

ZXr ^ SUPPOrt ° f ^ approved fOT 

all other Members of Congress, m any Ing her for *5S In “household money” she None has been in trouble slnce Two are now 
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%r. Willard WUtz, alter a 4-day 
tow pi Calif orpia farm, areas, said: 'There 
will be no reSif ti’.-saiHi*. ot public Law 78 
under which Mexican nationals were im- 
ported to the United. .Stales to work in the 
flelast Mr, Wirtg also .said .that increased 
.labor ^cpsts ..would .have.. to be assumed by 
the consumers.. 

. Also, Mr. WJrtz says that since we have 
600, pod unemployed workers in California 
hpji Import any foreign labor. 
That pounds logical, but X believe that he 
.overlooked the fact that few Americans will 
work ^for $1.25 an hour, which for forty 
hours, would amount to $50 per week, from 
Which there would be payroll deductions, 
namely Federal withholdings, social security, 
California unemployment insurance, and 
Accident insurance. Also, a worker may live 
from 5 to 50 miles from the farm and need 
gds and oil to commute, so he may not clear 
more than $^0 per week. However, If he goes 
once a Week to the unemployment office he 
may collect a $55 check, with no deductions, 
And go home and do no work. 

‘ ! We note that Mr. Albert Tleburg, director 
of California Agricultural Employment, re- 
cently said that we needed . 8,700 workers 
immediately in the Stockton, Salinas, and 
Coacbflla Valley areas. At the February 
meeting of Mendocino Pomona Grange It was 
reported that at Oxnard they had rounded 
up 500 fellows, to pick lemons starting on a 
Monday, and by Saturday they had only 17 
or 18 left, and these were too old to go up 
ladders to pick lemons, so the lemons will be 
rotting on the ground, and the prices will go 
up. We recently heard on the radio , that in 
Stockton area |hey rounded up over 800 
vyorkets to pick asparagus, and by the third 
■ day they had about 80 left. 

' “We know that tbg.planting and harvest- 
ing of vegetables must be done at the right 
time of the year; also the fruit from orchards 
must be picked at the right time or it will 
spoil' and therefore it wili not wait for our 
Congress and the rest of the Government to 
be Just talking about Public Law 78 that has 
been abolished, or the ‘green card’ to 
braceros, and the rest of the theories and 
. technicalities. 

“We 'have heafd that, because of the un- 
certainty of harvesting, a few of our can- 
neries have. .afrepdy moved to Mexico, and 
more Will be moving, because they are sure 
of abundant, products and labor there, so in 
another 2 or 3. years the million and a half 
of cannery and processing workers wili be 
out of Jobs, and . California wili have two or 
three times more unemployed collecting $55 
per week, and our 15 billion agricultural 
Industry will have gone to the dogs, and 
uncle Sam yili have lost the cannery and 
processing companies’ income tax, and the 
workers’ income ' tax, while .Mexico will be 
gaining these taxes. Also, the farmers won’t 
have tq pay the. State the $84 million that 
paid last year to the State, for unem- 
ployment benefits, but still the State will 
have many more unemployed people to sup- 
port. ... . 

“Having been for many years In our mer- 
chant marine service, I remember that as 


not know if a pea pod has anything inside, 
or If strawberries are red or green. 

“Under such conditions of having no man- 
ual workers to do our planting and harvest- 
ing of agricultural products, the farmers 
will have no choice but to go Into other 
fields, such as raising cows or sheep or cot- 
ton. Then the fruit and vegetable stands 
and canned goods shelves will have a very 
sickly appearance, and prices will be two 
or three times higher, and our incomes or 
social security checks won’t be any bigger. 
In a couple of months or less the strawberries 
will be nice and ripe, and with no one to 
pick them and bring them to our stores 
strawberry shortcake will be. past history. 

“We know that Mexico permits big Ameri- 
can capital and many, many thousands of 
Americans to work and do big business in 
Mexico, especially in the line of gas and oil 
for our cars, so if Mexico permits Americans 
to do busines and work there why cannot 
America permit temporary Mexican workers 
to come over and harvest our products 
(which we won’t do for ourselves), In order 
to keep our bay windows up In good shape? 
Suppose the Mexican Government retaliated 
by saying: ‘If you don’t want us in your 
country, we don’t want you In ours; pack up 
and go home.’ Mexico is not going to say 
‘Pack up and go home.’ On the contrary, at 
present as In the past, Mexico encourages 
with open arms foreign industries to come 
in, and they accord any privileges and facili- 
ties possible, as we already know quite well. 
We have read that in 1963 we Imported 242 
million pounds of tomatoes from Mexico, and 
this year our farmers are having difficulty 
borrowing any money from banks for tomato - 
planting, because of the uncertainty of har- 
vesting. 

“It is Interesting to notice that our Secre- 
tary of Agriculture does not seem to have 
made a peep concerning the situation. Does 
he not have Jurisdiction? 

“We should all write to our Representa- 
tives In Washington and the Secretaries of 
Labor and Agriculture." 

We earnestly urge that you do all possible 
to help California avoid the disaster which 
may fesult from failure to plant and har- 
vest the crops which her people, and in- 
deed the peoples of the Nation and of the 
world, have come to expect. 

Respectfully yours, 

Phyllis S. Jimenes, 

Mrs. F. A. Jimenes, 

Secretary. 


May 13, 1965 


Shadow of Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS f ||^L 

HON. JOHN M. MURPHY ^ 


far back, as .1918 ,our , California dried fruits 
sur u — - ■ - 


sucil ..as ..raisins, . prunes,. apricots, pears and 

« eacheSj and walnuts and. almonds were Ije- 
)£ exported to, .North European countries 
fc? “W thousands . of ,tqns, and- if we are 
how nd{ to have, Anybody to do the harvest- 
ing of such crops the loss of this export 
£Ufsin£ss will .be a, serious blow to our entire 
agricultural economy. .Also, we should be 
considering our canning industry, which Is 
very iarge at present in our State, and the 
frozen fruit and. vegetable industry. 

“We do not, knqw of any machine that can 
.Up .asparagus, celery, Swiss chard, peas, 
?lpe tonjatoes, strawberries, cherries, plums, 
apricots,, peaches, pears, and many more 
fruits. $pd vegetables. They must be han- 
dled by loving hands, since a machine does 


Salinas, Calif., 

May 11, 1965. 

Hon. Don Clausen, 

House of Representatives, 

House Office Building, 

Washington , D.C. : 

Today, more than 20,000 crates of straw- 
berries will be added to those already rotting 
on the plants In our fields. Continual 
dally losses building to 40,000 crates per day 
this time next week are anticipated If we 
are unable to pick. Translated to market 
value using combination fresh and freezer 
prices on last year’s market prices at least 
$50,000 per day loss. It Is clearly and abun- 
dantly evident insufficient numbers of do- 
mestic workers available for strawberry har- 
vest and cultural practices. Today, our needs 
are for an additional 2,000 workers and by the 
middle of next week an additional 1,500 re- 
quired. This company has met all Items of 
criteria for becoming eligible for supple- 
mental foreign labor and certified for 
workers, however no help other than 200 
plus Japanese and Filipino nationals yet 
Further documentation of losses to be devel- 
oped by Agricultural Extension Service, Uni- 
versity of California and forwarded separate 
cover. Any assistance you are able to pro- 
vide greatly appreciated. 

Salinas Strawberries, 
Tom McNamara. 


OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1965 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, _ under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I want to call to 
the attention of my colleagues the out- 
standing editorial on American action in 
the Dominican Republic by the renowned 
writer, Max Lerner. This article ap- 
peared In the New York Post of May 3, 
1965. I concur completely in Mr! 

emers lemarks and hope that other 
editorialists speak out as forthrightly as 
he has. 

[From the New York Post, May 3, 1965] 
Shadow of Cuba 
(By Max Lehner) 

v, fri ® o£ mlne . who knows Latin America 
better than I do, says It will be a long, hot 
summer In the Caribbean. Certainly what 
has happened In Santo Domingo, turning a 
lovely city Into a charnel house, suggests 
that there are volcanic political passions in 
the area. The bloodshed wears the aspect not 
only of a rebellion but of a civil war, with 
longstanding hatreds coming Into play and 
old accounts being settled. 

In this Jungle of passions, anti-American 
hatreds emerged very early in the rebellion. 
President Johnson had to act swiftly to get 
American civilians out. But most political 
decisions have plural, not single, motives 
Having entered the Dominican Republic to 
save lives, the American troops have stayed 
to prevent anarchy, seal off the chances of a 
communist takeover, and await the begin- 
nings of a new frame of political order. 

One s first Impulse is to say that this was 
a monstrous blunder, awakening long muted 
memories of marine landings and gunboat 
diplomacy, and feeding the Castro image of 
American imperialism. Yet one cannot stop 
there, without raising a haunting question: 
What was the alternative for President John- 
son? Was It to appeal to the OAS? There 
would be days and days before any practical 
action; and If the revolt did indeed contain 
as a second-stage effect, the design for a 
Communist takeover, the OAS action would 
have come far too late. Or was the alterna- 
tive simply to stay out, or to get out again 
immediately after the first evacuation of 
Americans, and let events take their course? 

It isn’t enough to point out in a holier- 
than-they way what must have been obvious 
enough to Johnson, Rusk, Bundy and Tom 
Mann that the decision was a dangerous 
one. But was there any alternative that 
would have been any less dangerous? Run- 
ning a country isn’t a question of making 
choices between the beautiful decisions and 
the damned ones. It is often an impossible 
choice between a blind alley and a somewhat 
less blind one, and a President is lucky, even 
as he enters a dark tunnel, that he can see 
a thin shaft of light at the far end. 

The whole decision in the Dominican oper- 
ation, as it transpired in the minds of the 
President and his advisers, was made in the 
shadow of Cuba. It is easy to say that the 
shadow shouldn't have been there — but it 
was. Too much blood has been spilt in Cuba, 
too many lives have been blasted there, too 
much heartbreak and frustration and re- 
morse have been felt In Washington to leave 
the slate blank. 

The pro-Bosch leaders now say that the 
Communist elements in the revolt are not 
many, and that the irresponsible ones got 
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candidate 1 not given too muc'i chance of 
ejection. ; 

| Mr Pierce won handily, however, and 
offered Mr. Caffrey the job as longressional 
secretary.! Mr, Caffrey accepted and moved 
ti) the Washington area where he had since 
ikmoinortl heir, l-nff 'direct 1 the career# of Mr. 


[From the Watertown (N.Y.) Times May 11, 

. &m>i 

Kilburn PATri Tribute to Late George 
Caffrey 

Malon, May 11.— Former Congressman' 

... ~ . 


cEwen. ' ' j ' Kilburn family.*’’ ' ’ 

Mr. Caffrey married the former Marian jjr. caffrey, Who lerved for 25 years as ad 
inning, lof Clyde, N.Y. minlstratlve assistant to the Malone Ilepub 


Benning, bf Clyde, N.Y. 
i Mr. Caffreys success on b;half of. the 

Representatives he worked for likely was his W11J1C — 

quick response to constituents with prob- mail) Gardes, 'in Poughkeepsie Saturday, 
lems. Hs tenacity and ability to follow Mr. Kilburn said that Mr. Caffrey was a 
through on appeals for congressional help « ver y close friend * * * and the best assist- 
also helped him attain the respect of his ant on Capitol Hill.” He said the eongres- 
employerb artel the constituency as wen. slonal aid was' ‘-'an honest and forthright 

' Nominally, Mr. Caffrey was fulet and re- nlan wll0 WO rloed hard for the north coun- 
tirlng. He worked hard and long hours. tr ,, ! 

fn 1962 he was seriously 111 with pneumonia Kilburn ponlinucd: “1 don't know. In 

and was hospitalized for some time. He re- tJje 23 yearB j was there (Washington), how 
covered slowly from the illness. j could have gutter along without him. Mr. 

, Caffrey 's death.’ was a terrible blow to the 

(From tl.e Watertown (N.Y.) Times, May 11, entire Kilburn 1 fair lly.” 

1965] Mr. Caffrey serv.'d as administrative as- 

Geoege Caff-set Rites Planned— Funeral sistant to Representative Robert C. McEwen, 
for Congressional Aid To Be WednesdaT Republican, of bgdinsburg, up to the time of 
in Arlington, Va. his death. Before serving as ^r. Kilburn s 

V^e fc tenum STtaSS l Beptibllean, 

lerved as chief aid to Representatives Wal- of Plattsburgh, foi 1 yea r. 

[From the MaylO = 

northern. New York communities. His 25 George T. Cai*fret , Veteran Aid to ihr 

! . . — ■ - . I I V. J nknilf a Sr.’AT T™iTRTl fi A TTTOD A Y ' 


struggle as was our own United States. 
The founders of Israel and its people have 
much of the pioneering spirit that our 
forefathers had— we built a nation from 
the wilderness, Israel has built a nation 
from the desert. It is this spirit and 
determination which is responsible for 
the almost unbelievable strides she has 
made in the short period of 11 years. 

We were the first country to recognize 


Benning, of Clyde, N.Y . , mmisteatWe to the Malone Repub- We were 

! Mr. Ctffreys success on bihalf of. the u n ln -washiiigto:!, died of a heart attack Israel as a nation and Wo w Ant to 

Representatives he worked for likely was his whlle viBltlng £( B Lister, Mrs. John Patrick the forefront of those congratulating, hei 
Aninit TP.inonse to constituents with proh- /r . om ricrdeK ’in I ’ouehkeebsie Saturday. nn her success and reassure her Of our 


northerr . New York communities. His 25 
Vears of Capitol Hill service made him about 
the deail of legislative assistants and he was 
(extreme: y popular with congressional offices 
iregardle >s of political affiliation. 

: His great familiarity with committee staff 
land ke^ officials of the executive agencies 
(enabled him to keep several steps ahead of 
^announced decisions and breaking events. 

: Frequently when it was impossible to get 

... , rv T> 


[From the Ogdbnsturg Journal, May ID, 1965] 
George T. Capfrev, Veteran Aid to Three 
CongreIssmsn, Died Saturday 


Congressmaii McEwen said today: 

‘‘Words fail ito express my shock, my pro- 
found sorrow :and deep feeling of personal 

.. s* rn 


VAAA/ w - 

on her success and reassure her of our 
continued support and best wishes for 
continued growth and prosperity. 


Reinstatement of the Bracero Program 
Urged 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May ;[3 , 1965 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
much has been said lately about the 
bracero program — proponents of Its 
abolishment have advanced beautiful 
arguments that we have: a plentiful do- 
mestic labor force to do the work of the 


fnund eOrrow and deep leenng oi personal memo moo, ~ - — -- 

l0 ss on the passing of George T. Caffrey. bracero; that the fresh fruit and vege- 

.,*1 _ I- I Mn «ANr.tnna1 CLER.1 flf-.fYTVh virnn 1 rl hp WPll RPWpH ■ that 


lGOb vllv W***-”- O - 

More than thfe atle congressional assistant 
that he was, he was a trusted aid, a wise 
counselor, antf a warm personal friend.” 

Mrs. Esther Van Wagoner Tufty, Washing- 

L a TrtllF- 


: Frequently when it was impossiDie get, Mrs . Esther Van Wagoner luny, ™hbuui 6 - 
Isomethi -ig done, arrange an appointment or ton corr espon(jent for the Ogdensburg Jour- 
!get a visitor into a special tour, Mr. Caffrey nali sa ifi : 


gtfV a V i MliOi inuu m- - “ 

ifound lie longstanding connections around 
Washington Invaluable and the impossible 
■became r the possible. 

j a dour-faced man who rarsly smiled, Mr. 
r‘affr£AxrTriPv#‘rt'heless had. a eood sense Of 


iia i t oa iu . 

"With George Ci.ffrey aB administrative as- 
sistant to Congressmen from the 31st Dis- 
trict for morejthaa 26 years, the dlslrict has 
really had two Congressmen in the House of 

. _ . _ A TrrvP #T*OFVfCTA TTmillfl Tint 


table growers would be well served; that 
the Nation’s welfare would be enhanced 
by the utilization of this domestic labor. 

We are now confronted with not the 
fine-sounding logic — but with the grim 
reality. I hope every Member of Congress 
will read the following communications, 
describing In real terms the already dev- 
astating effects of the ill-advised action 


s a dour-faced man wno rarny smueu, rea ny had two Congressmen in wie nuu»c u. astating effects OI ine iii-auviseu nuuuu 

I Caffrey ^nevertheless had a good sense of RepreB entativfs. And yet, George would not ^ g^^lish the bracero program. I think 
humor knd prized friendships, of which he Hke me to say tha ;, for fear he would he tak- if j s incumbent upon all Members ol Con- 
had msjny. His assessments of ^individuals lng something a'ray from the three men gress ser i OUS ly consider the reinstate- 
ment of the bracero program — vital not 

, i a at* .rv 


I A.C1 Cl AiiC.i-J.jr. cw- — 

; and events were frank, measured and based 
: on a wealth of experience. 

Bis loyalty to the men he served in Con- 
; gress wis ur.waverlng, and their welfare was 


A ilYt. JAAV. wy 

ing something array from the three men 
whom he served. 

“George T. Caffrey was a newspaper re- 

. T i- j. Iv Bcoioforif Tip 


T Caf rev was a newspaper re- ga vug ■ — - ,, 

porter’s kind if acministrative assistant. He only to the grower, the canner, and the 
P mron hpfnrp it. ban- t.mnkpr. hut to the economy of our entire 


1,1 by bU UI1C AZACAl Alv aw v J.A*. * pui VC1 a IA.AAAG* ijj.4. : . 

Ur.wavering, and their welfare was knew news — sometimes even before it hap- 
it with him. In addition to serving pened. And he kept his news sources in- 
Ti/Tv noffrov nspfi bis news- fovmo/i tip wnnid evaluate the importance 


| as chief of staff, Mr. Caffrey used his news- 
paper experience as a solid Dackgfound for 
* handlir g his Congresstnan’s press relations. 

D -.i 'lev ^ x ’ 4* in m ^nAvi La f.n-r'irc.Fj 


ucucu. ” ■ ■~r ' 

formed. He Would evaluate the Importance 
of national qnd world events to the local 
congressional ’dist :lct. Add to that his steady 


; handlir g his Congressman's press reunions, congressional aisx tcl. 

He rq r gulai'Iy referred to the man he served friendship arid willingness to assist a re- 
as “the boss.” porter. Yet fie always kept his loyalty to 

One embellishment he brou ght to his office the Congressmen intact, 
was a large overgrown brardy snifter-type "George Caprey was an administrative as- 
i glass bowl, which he kept filled with small sistant extrac|rdlEary.” 
candled, and visitors regularly dropped ln : 

while ‘passing by” to help themselves. - 

Mr. Jaffrey rarely allowed himself to be ; . 

1 roused ^to sharp anger. His advice to those Israel’s 17th Anniversary 

i whose bloodl pressure started to rise at some . 

\ setback was always keep sweet. j SPEECH 

I He delighted in attending occasional Re- 
! publicln Party functions ln New York City, '[ 

I and he was active ln the Republican congres- UQM JOSEPH P. ADDABBO 

i sional^ secretaries’ organization known as • , 

| the Bub Elephants. j aT NEW Y0RK 

One of his hobbies was the collection of IN THE H<^USli OF REPRESENTATIVES 
modeld of airplanes and rockets and missiles Thursday, May 6, 1965 

that brightened the Capitol Hill office. For 

I many year; he attended the opening-day Mr. ADD ABE O. Mr. Speaker, May 14 
baseball games in Washingion, but skipped mar ks the 11th anniversary of the found- 
recent ones because of the raw weather. . ing of t h e State of Israel, and it gives me 
I His death prevented Mr. Caffrey from par- p i easure to coni (ratulate her and her peo- 
| ticipaljing in a forthcoming Washington Qn thls jnomentous occasion. 


Israel’s 17th Anniversary 

I SPEECH 

.1 OF 

HON. JOSEPH P. ADDABBO 

< O? HEW TORN 

IN THE HciuSM OF REPR E SENT ATI VES 

Thursday, May 6, 1965 
Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, May 14 


tlbipa UAAA^ JU a, a- 

"first”. — a reception President and Mrs. John- 
son are planning for top congressional aids. 


pie on this jnomentous occasion. 

The Stat$ of Israel was born with great 


L/AiAJ tu uuv, biGii oj, » “ - 

trucker, but to the economy of our entire 
Nation. 

The communications follow; 

Mendocino County Pomona 

Grange, No. 10„ 

WUltts, Calif; May 5, .1965. 
Hon. Don Clausen, 

House of Representatives! 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Clausen: At ".heir regular meet- 
ing on April 25, 1965, members of Mendo- 
cino County Pomona Grange No. 10 heard 
the reading of the following, which Is based 
on a report originally pres ented at a meeting 
of Little Lake Grange No. 670, Willlts, Calif., 
by a member of its committee on agriculture. 
The members voted to send the report to 
several persons, and this copy is for you. 

“Pertaining to agriculture in the State of 
California, it appears that we have a major 
problem, the seriousness: of which a good 
proportion of our population does not fully 
realize. This problem exists because of the 
abolishment of Public Law 78, preventing 
Mexican nationals from coming into Califor- 
nia to work at harvesting our farm products, 
as most Americans are unwilling to go to 
the fields and work under the scorching sun 
for $1.25 an hour. 

"According to the Santa Rosa Press; Demo- 
crat for March 28, our honorable Secretary 
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out of control.. Maybe so. Certainly Bosch 
himself is a decent committed democrat with 
a small d, even if he is an ineffectual political 
leader, JByt after .the Castro .experience 
should one have expected President Johnson 
to take a course of action — or nonaction — 
that might well have led to a second Cuba off 
American adores? 'Pot film. to have dope so 
would not only have been out of character 
and out of philosophy: it would also have 
run counter to the kind of President most of 
the American people think he is, and the' 
kind of belief they have in him. 

Well then, once the American troops came 
in, why has President Johnson piled up more 
and more thousand^ of them? Isn’t each 
detachment he sends a further slap at the 
Latin American self -linage? Here again one 
must go back to Cuban-American history, 
this time to the"Bay of Pigs. The shadow of 
the Bay of Pigs fiasco hangs even more 
heavily over Washington than the shadow of 
Castro’s persistence in power. Jf the Bay of 
Pigs invasion was a mistake then — as every- 
one now agrees — the failure to carry it 
through in full force compounded the mis- 
take many times over. That was in Ken- 
nedy’s mind when he had to make a decision 
on the Russian missiles in Cuba, It will be 
in the mind of every President for some years 
to come, if history is lights and shadows, 
it is mostly shadows. 

Of course, there has been an outcry from 
the Latin neighbors and partners of the 
United States. If I were a Brazilian, a 
Mexican, a Chilean, I should probably be 
Joining in the outcry. Yet if I asked myself 
what alternative there was, I should hav.e no 
answer. I suspect strongly that, however 
great the outcry has been, it would have been 
dim and pale alongside the withering con- 
tempt of the Latin American leaders if the 
United States had done nothing, if its citi- 
zens had been killed, and if the revolt had 
led to another Castro regime — or a Castro- 
oriented one — in Santo Domingo. 

• The satisfying fact is that the OAS politi- 
cal presence has been enabled to establish 
itself alongside the U.S. military presence. 
There are dead to be buried, wounds to be 
bound up, food to be distributed, the routines 
of life to be restored. A new leadership will 
in time be found, and with heavy economic 
aid it will be able to make a new beginning 
of order. Whatever may be said against the 
Americans, they will not stay any longer 
than the minimal nepd for them. They will 
get out. That would not have been true of 
the Castroltes, if they had been given a 
chance to turn the rebellion into a class 
dictatorship. 


Israel Anniversary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

pF 

HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday , May 13, 1965 

Mr. .PELLY. Mr. Speaker, it was 17 
years ago that the Union Jack was low- 
ered over Palestine marking the end of 
British rule over that area. 

May 14, 1948, saw the emergence of a 
new .nation, the state of Israel. This is 
a nation tyhicjh has created an example, 
of what a people can do when given the 
right of self-determination ; she is a 
model of democracy in action. 

Yes, Mr, Speaker, 17 years ago this 
dream of almost 1,900 years became a 
reality as the blue and white flag with 
r./k •; . • •••••■> ’ ■' >• • 


the Star of David took its rightful place 
among the banners of the free world. 

It has not been easy for the people of 
Israel these last 17 years, as it has not 
been for the last 1,900 years, because 
hostile neighbors have attempted to 
drive the Jewish people out of Israel. 
Rut this gallant nation has stood stead- 
fast and grown strong and self-reliant. 

I join with my colleagues and say 
mazeltov to the people of Israel. 


Chicago Sun-Times Editor Retires 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 

” OF ILLINOIS " ' ' 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 13, 1965 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr, Speaker, I wish 
to pay particular honor and recognition 
today to a distinguished and truly out- 
standing Chicago newspaperman, Mr. 
Milburn P. Akers, who is retiring after 
a quarter century of service with the 
Chicago Sun-Times. Throughout his 
career, Mr. Akers has made extraordi- 
nary contributions to his community, 
State, and the Nation. 

Readers of his columns and editorials 
will long remember his discerning re- 
porting on national and world affairs, as 
-Well as his public spirit and dedication to 
the causes of good government and edu- 
cation, A Chicago Sun-Times article, 
which follows, highlights Mr. Akers’ ca- 
reer and pays due respect to his leader- 
ship: 

Akers To Retire as Sun-Times Editor 
(By Donald M. Schwartz) 

Milburn P. Akers announced his retirement 
Saturday as editor of the Chicago Sun-Times 
after a quarter of century of service with 
this newspaper. 

Akers, who reached the retirement age of 
66 earlier this month, will step down as edi- 
tor on Monday, June 7. 

In accepting Akers’ resignation, Marshall 
Field, publisher of the Sun-Times, praised 
Akers’ many contributions to the paper. 

“All the years of my working newspaper 
life have been spent in close and pleasant 
association with Pete Akers,” Field said. 
“His vigor, professional knowledge, and 
Journalistic integrity have been invaluable 
to me. 

, .“Much of what the Sun-Times has becoipe 
is a reflection of his leadership." And, as 
Akers discussed his retirement with a re- 
porter, it was typical that he was at his type- 
writer composing one of his columns on cur- 
rent affairs. 

(The column will continue to appear once 
a week in the Sunday Sun-Times even after 
Akers’ retirement.) 

LIKE A MUSICIAN 

Now and again he would dash off a few 
sentences or perhaps only a few words, then 
pause and ponder, taking a drag on a cig- 
arette hardly noticing it in his flngers or at 
his Ups. 

Then he would start up again at the ma- 
chine with only a" few of ills finger’s doing 
the work— they skipped about easily in a 
bouncy, Jaunty fashion that may oldtime 
newspapermen use. It was more like a 
musician playing an instrument than a 
skilled typist operating a machine. 

“Best one-flngered typist in the country,” 


Akers threw out in an aside that disturbed 
his attention to the growing column as little 
as the drag on the cigarette. 

Pete Akers had been doing that for a long 
time — 42 years — in a career that began as a 
cub reporter on the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
in 1923,. From there, he went to the Illinois 
State Register in Sprinfleld; the Associated 
Press, for which he worked in Springfield, 
Chicago, and Washington, and finally to the 
old Sun and the Sun-Times, where he be- 
came successively managing editor, executive 
ecjltor, and editor. 

Pete Akers had pounded on typewriters in 
countless newspaper offices and Western 
Union offices, in the Senate Press Gallery in 
Washington, in the statehouse in Spring- 
field, in small towns in southern Illinois, 
during the bloody days there when he worked 
for the P-D, He had roamed the broad cir- 
cuit of a big-time newspaperman and writ- 
ten of what he saw Just as his great-grand- 
father, Peter Akers, a Virginia planter’s son 
who . became a Methodist minister, roamed 
the country from his birthplace to Kentucky, 
to Illinois, to Minnesota, telling of what he 
saw. and how it could be improved. 

That was in the back of Pete Akers’ mind 
too — how things could be Improved— and it 
came out especially when he moved into posi- 
tions of command in the newspaper business. 

It also is a major theme of the work he 
has done in government, education, and 
religion, much of it closely related to his 
newspaper career. 

Asked why he went to work for Illinois 
Got. Henry Horner as his publicity man in 
1936 (a job he held 3 years), Akers replied: 
“I Just thought he was a high-grade, first- 
class Governor who shouldn’t be displaced.” 
The Chicago Democratic machine had 
turned against the Democratic Governor and 
he faced a tough primary contest. 

a total commitment 

Perhaps Akers’ commitment to improving 
things can be shown, as well as anywhere, 
in the job he did on the Sun-Times. Al- 
though he himself balks at comparisons 
between his ministerial forebears and the 
moral, crusading tone of his newspaper 
career, a colleague on the Sun-Times notes 
that as boss of the paper he “operated almost 
as though it were a total commitment” — 
like a dedicated preacher answering a call 
to a pulpit. 

Akers became managing editor of the 
Sun-Times and started converting it as fast 
as he could into a paper of stature, serious- 
ness, and substance. “That was Mr. Field’s 
desire,” he observed. 

The new managing editor faced serious 
practical problems, some of which stemmed 
from the fact that he was trying to meld 
into a single paper, with its own identity, 
two vastly different papers — the serious- 
minded Sun and the tabloid Times, which 
had been merged shortly before he took over. 

“If you went either way,” he recalled, 
“if you went to the old Sun or the old Times, 
you had the problem of losing part of your 
audience. So you had the problem of making 
the change very slowly so you didn’t lose 
your audience." 

As it was, Akers later had the nerve- 
wracking experience of losing large parts of 
his audience when the Sun-Times, a 24- 
hour-a-day paper up to the mid-1950’s 
started lopping off afternoon editions to be- 
come solely a morning paper. 

“That was the toughest thing I ever had,” 
he said. “I’d come down to work and find 
I’d lost 50,000 circulation and I was supposed 
to make it up the next day.” 

The changes came slowly and were many. 
In January 1960, the headline type was 
changed from Karnak to Vogue, a purely 
technical point it may seem, but it was 
movement from blocky, jarring, rather crude 
looking headlines, to a more modern and 
streamlined typeface. Moreover, said Akers 
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In aj memo to the staff: “With the larger 
■unit count In the heads, It is hoped that 
the use OX such abbreviations as ‘exec,’ ‘ma,’ 
‘dadl’ ‘cop,’ ‘hood,’ ‘con,’ * * * can be greatly 
reduced, if not eliminated entirely.” 

Classic earmarks oX tabioidism were being 
dropped over the side even while: the paper, 
in size, remained in the tabloid Xormat. 

iers also introduced longer stories on 
serious subjects, including education and 
religion, and permitted more interpretive re- 
porting in the paper, a technique which 
newipaper editors often praise but frequently 
have been reluctant to use, and this was 
especially true 15 years ago. 

A LINK TO HIS OWITCAEEKE 

Tile turn toward interpretive reporting was 
linked up with Akers’ own career and his 
own style as a writer ard reporter. As a 
reporter for the Associated Press, during a 
time when it stressed a mechanical, almost 
inbi man objectivity, he had suffered under 
suck restraints, which he later described in a 
speech ais "a rather sterile formula known 
as objective reporting.” At the Sun-Times 
he s nigh t out intelligent reporters and gave 
them a little more elbowroom to tell what 
was 1 going on instead of merely serving as 
conveyor belts for disparate facts. 

Eien the stylebook issued during Akers’ 
tent re as executive editor speaks of the 
changes lie was bringing about. 

Miny newspaper stylebooks are dry, me- 
chanical things which deal mainly with con- 
tractions of State names and what words 
to ci .pitalize. But the Akers stylebook, issued 
in 1955, had a style of Its own— a philosophy 
of Writing — and a carefully articulated out- 
look on such matters as good taste and 
fairness. 

Simultaneous rebuttal, for example, was 
one of the earmarks of the book and became 
so lr . the newspaper. 

It was the time of McOarthyism and the 
executive editor, as he had then become, in- 
sist! d that those who were attacked, perhaps 
unfairly and inaccurately, should have a 
chance to reply, simultaneously, in the same 
stor t. 

IMPROVEMENT ON CON MUNTTY LEVEL 

T iere were many other changes large and 
small, such as a special Sunday section to 
deal comprehensively with Important topics, 
and 1 in time these added up to a new reputa- 
tion for the tabloid that acted like a quality 
pap :r, a reputation that spread beyond Chl- 
cag<i and caused a Saturday Review writer to 
decl are It the best paper in town. 

B ut while Akers was Improving the paper 
insile he was also pursuing Improvement 
outside, In the community. 

A close colleague on the paper in those 
day.i describes him as a “crusadtng, investi- 
gative newspaperman.” Gordon E. Michalson, 
president of MacMurray College, Jacksonville, 
HI., with, whom Akers hits had much asso- 
ciation, said, “His whole journalistic career 
has beer, tinged with social justice.” 

Akers at the Sun-Times instituted and pre- 
sided over many crusades, many lnvestiga- 
tior s — the disclosure that an alderman was 
shaving In legal fees paid on zoning varia- 
tions obtained through the city council, 
stories that forced a Democratic guberna- 
torial candidate to withdraw from the race, 
revelations about the high costs of hauling 
surplus foods to schools in the State. 

Not all the stories were major crusades or 
inv istigatlons. There was also the time, in 
195'), when Akers sent a reporter up to Wis- 
consin to get the background on the late 
Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, Republican, of 
Wisconsin, who was just beginning his rise 
as a Communist hunter, 

Akers, the editor, from having known Mc- 
Carthy when he was Akers, the reporter, 
thought the Senator was far from being the 
admirable figure that some thought him to 
be and he instructed a reporter to get the 
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rest of the stoi y, which he printed in a series 
of articles. 

j MISSIVE KNOWLEDGE 

The reporter recalls that, In addition to the 
importance of the subject matter and how 
much it preceded most assessments of Mc- 
Carthy, thje assignment also illustrated two 
facets of Akers as a newsman, 

First, h» hfd encountered McCarthy on 
one of hisjmany political reporting Journeys 
and had , fori led a firsthand impression, 
something;ind:spensable to a good journalist. 
The reporter noted that this was part of 
Akers' “missive knowledge of things” — from 
books, experience, from having been around 
a long tiiie l:i a lot of places and having 
his eyes open— a characteristic emphasized by 
many who' hare known him. A writer who 
has sat in ;on < ditorial conferences with him 
has spoken of Akers’ far-ranging mind. 

The second point about the McCarthy as- 
signment, said the reporter, was that Akers 
did it without fooling around, without 
worrying aibou: the paper’s image. 

One of the most revealing of the Akers 
stories, for what it shows about the man, 
was the Mdretti case, 

I MO ikTTl case recalled 

Michael ’M oi etti was a 33-year-old police- 
man assigned to the State's attorney’s office 
who shot |wo youths to death and wounded 
a third, but was not indicted when his case 
was first prought before the county grand 
jury. He ■ pleaded self-defense, but the 
wounded pian claimed that he killed in an 
unprovoked rage. 

Akers ejcplo led and the Sun-Times de- 
manded a; reopening of the case, claiming 
a whitewash by the States’ attorney’s office 
to protect 'one of its own. Morel, ti was sub- 
sequently hndicted and convicted of murder. 

Why wajs Akers so outraged by the case, 
into which he threw all his energy and ex- 
pertise, alj a vi .liable resources on the paper 
and the paper’s name itself? When he was 
asked that he i aid : 

"That murder could be covered up; that 
murder cojnld ce whitewashed. 

■ "Here vjrere a couple of human beings 
with no status in our society. 

"That they could be shot, killed, murdered, 
and whitewashed by the people who did it.” 

That was hi 3 answer, but under question- 
ing he took it i utther. 

“I have sale, to young people In speeches 
many timps that I believe In the American 
capitalistic Bystem and the American demo- 
cratic syspm, and I am utterly opposed to 
corruption of ilther. 

“The only way we can retain these systems 
is to be continually on the alert to eradicate 
the abuses o-f cither, and there are abuses. 

"So when something like the Moretti ease 
came aloiig— and the democratic system 
which is Supposed to dispense equal Justice 
wasn’t doing no — this violated a basic belief 
of mine. If I didn’t believe so much in the 
systems, T wouldn't get so violent about the 
abuses.” ; 

A colleague who worked closely with Akers 
on the Moretti story suggesed another, 
simpler eleme.it — “the fact that young men 
were involved.’’ One of the slain was only 15. 

“Pete is soft about kids,” the colleague 
remarked,' an I the point linked up with 
something Ak srs himself said about another, 
current story that has moved him — South 
Vietnam. 

In 1963 ht visited that war-brutalized 
country and since his return he has written 
about it often in his Sun-Times column. 

Sometimes the column, on Vietnam, has 
not been pool md analytical but outraged, as 
when he Wrote on February 23 that the Viet- 
namese peoplt were being “ground to pieces” 
while the United States held back from 
negotiations. 

DESCRIBES VIETNAM INCIDENTS 

Akers described the other day what lay 
behind those i eellngs. 
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"I was down in the delta country in South 
Vietnam. Somewhere they’d killed a nest of 
Vietcong the night before. 

“Here was a bunch of little people heaped 
on the ground, In the position they had 
fallen, and died in. You turned them over 
and looked at them and most of them were 
little kids 16 or 17.” 

Akers, of course, has not always been 
struggling with such heartrending subjects 
as youths foully muidered in Chicago or 
youths heaped up dead, in South Vietnam. 

A familiar scene in his office at the Sun- 
Times was to find him chatting with staff 
members. — really passing the time of day in 
smalltown style while editors drifted in and 
out to consult with him. 

Akers, although he happened to have been 
born in Cook County, was really from Jack- 
sonville, where his father was a Methodist 
minister, the third in a line of Methodist 
ministers. 

He grew up amid a rural Illinois where his 
family had been for three generations before 
him; where he absorbed the atmosphere of 
the Lincoln country, the habit of thinking 
for himself, and a prejudice against being 
high flown. He also started an unending 
study of the State, in books and in person, 
and is known in his profession for an en- 
cyclopedic knowledge of Illinois, down to 
little bits and pieces, obscure rivers and out 
of the way highway routes. 

He is not a slick, modern man. He is a 
bulky figure, often iri rumpled clothes, with 
a massive head and small, pudgy hands. He 
looks like a man who might have been found 
in a small county cour thouse a generation or 
two ago. But he is deceptive; he can be very 
much up to date as he proved In transform- 
ing the Sun-Times. 

He Is a reader — not just one who reads 
books, occasionally or often, but one who Is 
at home with hooks, relishes the books, re- 
laxes with books. Reading Is his hobby — 
chiefly biography, history, politics. His 
mother and father, he says, were readers, his 
mother — Massachusetts born — having been 
among the first women graduates of Syracuse 
University and later a schoolteacher. 

EDUCATION A MAJOE INTEBEST 

His interests outside newspapering have 
run to education, and he is credited by one 
qualified source with having saved his alma 
mater, McKendree College, from extinction. 
Some Methodist Church officials thought it 
too costly to continue supporting. But Akers 
waged a successful battle to preserve it, and 
one small college official observed that now, 
what with the great upturn in enrollments, a 
college like McKendree, only 20 miles from 
populous St. Louis, can't fall. 

Michalson, president of MacMurray, said 
that Akers, at a trustee and chairman of the 
school’s development committee, has played 
a commanding role in MacMurray’s recent 
expansion. 

He is chiefly responsible, for one thing, for 
the founding of a men's college at the Mac- 
Murray campus where there was previously 
only a girl’s school. 

At both places, MacMurray and McKen- 
dree, he was tending the deep roots put 
down in Illinois by his great-grandfather. 
Peter Akers was the . principal founder of 
MacMurray and the first president of Mc- 
Kendree. 

SCHOLAESHIPS SET UP 

After his retirement Akers will continue as 
the head of a statewide committee attempt- 
ing to make the job of; State superintendent 
of public instruction an appointive office — 
an effort to take the important position out 
of politics. 

The Sun-Times recognized this deep in- 
volvement with education In an announce- 
ment last week by Executive Editor Emmett 
Dedmon that three annual Chicago Sun- 
Times college scholarships In honor of M1I- 
burn P. Akers had been established. 
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than the tenants, and promote slums rather 
than detent housing. 

If the Commissioners can agree there’s an 
“emergency” — and there Is — perhaps they 
might try promoting some one- or two-block 
urban renewal projects — for public housing. 
It might not work, but It seems worth the at- 
tempt. It'll take a while to get to the 
suburbs. 

[Prom the' Washington (D.C.) Evening Star 
July 15, 1965] 

New Group to Push Low Income Housing 
(By Benjamin Porgey) 

An Informal District organization calling 
itself the Ad Hoc Committee on the Housing 
Crisis was formed last night to seek an In- 
crease In low-income housing. 

Representatives of about 20 housing, civil 
rights, labor, political, welfare and church 
organizations endorsed the program, but left 
the exact nature of the new group In doubt 
as they returned to report to their own 
organizations, 

Harris Weinstein, chairman of the housing 
committee of tire Washington Planning and 
Housing Association, said he hoped action on 
some of the proposals would begin this week. 

The most “Immediate and substantial 
need,” Weinstein told the group, was to lobby 
for balanced residential use of the Anacostia- 
Bolllng and National Training School sites. 
Competing proposals for use of these tracts, 
the last large, available publicly owned sites 
In the District, are being discussed in 
Congress. 

The group also voted to urge the District 
Commissioner!! tp use "whatever powers they 
now. have” to make repairs on slum prop- 
erties and charge the repairs to landlords. 

According to the resolution, the Commis- 
sioners, will also be asked to seek legislation 
preventing "retaliatory” evictions and rent 
increases. 

Also proposed was a “housing crisis week- 
end” during which clergymen will focus their 
sermons on the need for low-income housing 
and a, tour of the District’s slums for Inter- 
ested public officials. 

/The meeting was the result of a WPHA 
CTort to “bring the housing needs of the 
District before .the public,” and was a follow- 
up an initial session held last Thursday. 




foreign policy mismanagement 

DERWIHSKI (at the request of 
"r** p 0N H. Clausen) was granted per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr, PERWINSKX Mr. Speaker, the 
continued deterioration of our conduct 
* ^? re ^ n Affairs is seen in many parts 
of the .world. However, the spineless 
handling of the Nasser administration in 
Egypt certainly is fully indicative of for- 
eign policy mismanagement. 

When are we going to wake up and 
realize that we are being taken for a 
ride? Egypt is doing a good job of mak- 
ing a fopl out of the United States. Less 
than a, month ago, Egypt’s Nasser took a 
full advantage of American willingness 
“ MM I out free wheat. Now, we And 
out that the Agency for International 
development gave Egypt over 23 million 
dollars worth of corn in 1961 on the 
basis of an out and . out misrepresenta- 

J distinguished colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. Langen], 
has called attention to the report of the 
Genera] Accounting Office that a ship- 
ment of 186,000 metric tons of com to 
Egypt under the auspices of AID was ob- 
tained under false pretenses. The grant 


was made on the basis of reports from 
the Communist-sympathizing country of 
a potential famine because of a serious 
crop failure. It was later disclosed that 
no crop failure occurred and much of 
the com had been sold by Egypt. 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Lancen] further disclosed that AID of- 
flclals found out Egypt was selling some 
Of the corn even before the whole grant 
was shipped. With over $11 million 
worth still in the hands of U.S. officials, 
AID apparently made no attempt to hold 
the shipments until the matter could be 
investigated. The GAO report charged 
that AID did not check on distribution of 
over 85 percent of the com, and it has 
been substantiated that at least 80 000 
tons have been sold by the Egyptian 
Government. 

This report confirms what I have been 
s ^ ying for years. The administration 
will spend taxpayers’ dollars to give aid 
to any country which stretches out its 
hand. I want to commend the General 
Accounting Office on its alertness. I hope 
this report opens some eyes in Washing- 
ton. If it does not, it seems we will con- 
tinue to help a country that openly de- 
grades the United States and is critical 
of our policy. 

*? ne eded is action by the Con- 

S h» I! U I e th f* any future grants 
„ b ® made onJ y when It is assured 
“d goes for the purpose for 
which it was intended. Apparently, the 
Agency for international Development 
does not do this now. 

As a member of the House Foreign Af- 
airs Committee which has been duti- 
fidly rubberstamping administration 
measures for years, I would hope that 
the committee would recognize its legis- 
lative responsibilities and concentrate on 
Implementation of a foreign policy 
whereby we would reject the blackmail 
pressures from rulers such as Nasser 
Nasser is using anti-Israel statements 
as a smokescreen for his domestic fail- 
ures, and there is no reason why we 
should prop up his administration, which 
is carrying on an aggressive military ac- 
on against the legitimate government 
and people of Yemen. 


July 26, 1965 

Members on the part of the House: 
Messrs. Edmondson, Giaimo, Conte, and 
Battin. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


(Mr. BURTON of Utah (at the re- 
quest of Mi-. Don H. Clausen) wL 
granted permission to extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Record and 
to include extraneous matter.) 

[Mr. BURTON of Utah’s remarks will 
appear hereafter In the Appendix ] 


(Mr. BURTON of Utah (at the request 
of Mr. Don H. Clausen) was granted 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

[Mr. BURTON of Utah's remarks will 
appear hereafter in the Appendix.] 


MEMBERS OF THE JOINT COMMIS- 
SION ON THE COINAGE 

The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Public Law 89-81, the Chair 
appoints as members of the Joint Com- 
mission, on the Coinage the following 


A further message from the Senate 
by Mr. Arrington, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H.R. 2984) entitled “An act to 
amend the Public Health Service Act 
provisions for construction of health re- 
search facilities by extending the expira- 
tion date thereof and providing increased 
s “PP° rt * or the program, to authorize 
additional assistant secretaries in the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (HR 
2985) entitled “An act to authorize as- 
sistance in meeting the initial cost of 
professional and technical personnel for 
comprehensive community mental health 
centers. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 

of ..L he Senate to the bill (H.R. 
7984) entitled “An act to assist In the 
provision of housing for low- and mod- 
erate-income families, to promote or- 
derly urban development, to improve 
living environment in urban areas, and 
to extend and amend laws relating to 
facilities >V rban renewa l, and community 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes o* the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the House to the bill (S. 510) 
entitled An act to extend and other- 
wise amend certain expiring provisions 
of the Public Health Service Apt relating 
to community health services, and for 
other purposes.” ' 

LLufotl, 

TWELFTH ANNIVERSARY OF COM- 
MUNIST CONQUEST OP CUBA 
POSES A THREAT TO AMERICA 
AS GREAT AS THE THREAT IN 
VIETNAM 

The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Dlinois [Mr. Pucinski] is recognized 
for 60 minutes. 

(Mr , PUCINSKI aske d and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker 12 
years ago today Fidel Castro and his 
brother, Raul, with 101 others overran 
the Moncada Army Barracks in Cuba 
This was the beginning of Castro’s war 
to overthrow Bastista. It was the be- 
ginning of Castro’s betrayal of the Cu- 
ban people by permitting the Soviets to 
establish the first Communist regime in 
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tails and dimensions of the hou sing problem 
in the Nation’s Capital.” 

■Existing data is stale, incomplete, and ln- 
ndeouate v Sheppard said. “Almost every- 
on? living In Washington Is aware generally 
t Lt we a|e confronted with a lousing prob- 
iX-n* which Is growing more serious day by 
dkv Bull now we want the facts. The un- 
varnished and whole truth w.ll give us a 
ria’lstlc basis to' solve the problem. 
^“NJr’tortfltlzens living the these areas 
have volunteered to go out personally, Inter- 
view their neighbors and then collect the 
information which will help us define our 
goals and strategies. What we need now is 
§iore dedent, safe housing that low-income 

rieople ca|n afford. , 

i “This id a burning issue with us. We feel 
that poor housing Is one of the strongest con- 
tributing causes of poverty,” he said. 

| The census Is being conducted three 
neighborhoods In the Cardozo area of North, 


west 
Iround 


Washington; in the neighborhood 
around Friendship House, 619 G Street SE.; 
in the neighborhood around Southeast House 
across tne Anacostia River, 22f.3 Mount View 
place SE., and in two areas In the Northeast. 

One is In the near Northeast, bounded 
h v NewYork Avenue, Mount Olivet Road, 
Kstreei anti the Anacostia River. Another 
is in the far Northeast, bounded on two sides 
by the Prince Georges County line, and by 
Fort Dupont Road and the Aiacostla River, 
jand a third l:a urban renewal area Northwest 
1 around Union Station, 
a fm-page survey form Includes ques- 

Itlons on the number of " e 

dwelling, their Income, rent, and mortgage 
schedules interviewers will seek Informa- 
tion froL renters about land: ord-tenant re- 
lationships, lease patterns and eviction 

^Thev Swill pinpoint the actual physical con- 
!of each dwelling unit, sanitary con- 
1 the state of repair or disrepair, heat- 


dltlons 
[ dttions 


i dltions, tne state m ■ 

lng facilities, and trash and garbage col- 

^Interviewers have been organized Into area 
teams by the neighborhood advisory councils. 

DW gathered will be tallied from August 
4-7 A report will be issued to the com- 
munity August 8. This is expected to be 
i followed by an action program based on the 
: recommendations. 
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(From the Washington (D.C ) Evening Star, 

1 July 20, 1965] 

Compliance on Repairs Is Often 
Long E>elate) 

landlord and tenant complain about 
dk of a clear standard lor enforcement, 
landlord says different Inspectors use 
it criteria for spotting violations, and 
snantsi complain that the lack of qual- 
jktrol permits landlords to use cheap 
•|aiB In repairs. The code specified only 
a "workmanlike” job be done. 
Shborhood workers attempting to help 
dwellers with their housing problems 
been annoyed by the i ouslng division s 
“of allowing only landlords and tenants 
violations records. Mallon said he 
taking an exception to his rule when 
tiers after filling out detailed forms re- 
<7 both Mallon’s and the Corporation 
el’s signatures, were permitted to see 


One real estate nan said that years ago, 
owners and agents always provided the In- 
spectors with gejnercus Christmas gifts. ■ 

“We all used to d ) It,” he said, but then 
one time an Inspector came by to &rtnls 
gift, and I saw his car was packed lull oi 

whisky so I cut lit out.” 

The agent said he now occasionally will 
ask an inspector to come by one of his prop- 
erties to advise; hint about repairs that will 
be necessary to: melt the code. I usually 
give them $5 or $10 for the favor, be said, 
“but I’ve only done this a couple of dozen 
times in the past 25 years.” \ 

S. Tudor Strang deputy superintendent 
of the housing, dlv slon, said: "If we knew 
the point whete slum landlords will, leave 
the market and be replaced by people not 
interested In explo ting tenants. But step- 
ned-up enforcement as Mallon points out, 
would require considerably more Inspectors. 

Several weeks ago, District Commissioner 
Walter N. Tobrinei suggested what he calls 
a "reformulation" of the code. He agrees 
with many slum limdlords — that the minor 
aspects of the cod® should not be empha- 

Tobriner fears lhat with strict enforce- 
ment and lower profits “the landlord, either 
evicts the tenants, rehabilitates the prop- 
erty and rent* to high Income groups, or 
evicts the tenants, razes the building and 
converts the land to some other use.” 

“There is a dilemma,” Tobriner said. 
Tough enforcement could have the unin- 
tended effect cif reducing the bousing supply 
rather than improving housing conditions. 

Still other cpmplalnts about slum bousing 
center on the Landlord and Tenant Court. 
Cases handled! there last year amounted to 
more than 96,000 and Chief Judge John Lewis 
Smith, Jr., estimates the figure will exceed 
100,000 this year. 

The proceedings In the court are summary, 
usually wlthojut extensive argument. More 
than 95 percent >f the cases In the court 
deal with nonpayment of rent while most of 
the others Involve housing code violations. 

In the nonpayment cases, Smith said, if 
the tenant admits having not paid the rent, 
the only Judgment possible will be in favor 
of the landlord. The law does not give the 
tenant the right to withhold his rent be- 
cause his landlord has failed to make repairs 
or improvemejnts, Smith said. 

The wording of the law and the role of 
the Judges lh enforcing the law have led 
slum dweller* to complain that the court Is 
merely a collection agency for landlords. 

Civil rights organizations and antipoverty 
officials in Washington are now seeking 
changes in the lav?, but Smith said that what£ 
ever reforms' are made must come through 
legislation o t appelate court decisions, not 
from the Landlord and Tenant Court. 


■dcord:i. 

the division’s records are filed by street 
s Inhere Is no' central file listing vio- 
by name. The inspectors become fa- 
wlth habitual offenders, btit there is 
3 y way to determine any owner’s entire 
r of code violations. 

mostly It Is the long delays and the 
;tlant threat of retaliating evictions that 
•ate slum dwellers seeking to get re- 
*h their homes. And perhaps It is the 
that have led to the suspicion by the 
that inspectors can be bought off by 


*s 


,nts 


[lords. 


(From the Wash ngton (D.C.) Post, July 14, 

! 1965] 

Potomac Watch -City's Housing Shortage 
the Target, Frustration the Theme at 
Discussion 

(^y George Lardner Jr.) 

Frustration wisS the theme. 

The city’s shortage of low-cost housing was 
the target. The audience sounded aroused. 
But the mepibe:s of more than 25 housing 
organizations, civil rights groups, and pub- 
lic agencies who gathered to try to "do some- 
thing” about the housing crisis seemed to 
realize they we ’e punching futilely at the 
same old paper bag— full of exorbitant rents, 
dilapidated homes, slumlords, anil the bu- 
reaucratic delays facing almost any attempt 
at improvement . 

"We seen* to be moving backwards,’ said 
Stephen J.‘ Poliak, president-elect of the 
Washington Pit uning and Housing Associa- 
tion which calle d the meeting. 

“A tent on the Mall would be, an enor- 
mous improvement for more people than i 


care to think of,” said Harris Weinstein, the 
association’s housing committee chairman. 

The District of Columbia Coalition of 
Conscience has been trying to put up 
a tent for a family of 13— with two 
working mothers— who were evicted last 
month, but can’t find new quarters. The 
emergency housing program the city loudly 
promised In May for predicaments like this 
may take another 3 months to get started, ac- 
cording to city officials who are not accus- 
tomed to rushing. _ . 

Forty-five real estate agents and nine pun- 
lie and private agencies had been called, said 
Coalition Co-Chairman Walter E. Fauntroy, 
hut none could come up with a single unit 
that the family could afford. 

The tent, of course, Is a gimmick — but an 
appropriate one. As Mr. Fauntroy said, ’ we 
have to create pressure to effect the cures. 

One WPHA worker who helps families in 
the Cardozo area told of an eight-room house 
worth $17,600 that produces gross rentalB of 
$600 a month for Its owner. 

The worker, Tom Firor, also told of an- 
other landlord who "for the 40th time in the 
last 6 months has evicted or threatened to 
evict families because they called the city s 
Housing Division” to get; needed repairs 

^Another WPHA worker, Belvie Rooks, 
broke Into tears when she described how her 
organization had to pay $300 a month In back 
renit to "one of the worst slumlords In the 
city” to save a mother of seven from evic- 
tion from a house with broken-down plumb- 
ing and inadequate heating. The family, 
Miss Rooks said, had been living there for 
3 years when the old owne:: died. Suddenly, 
she said, the rent went up from $50 a month 
with utilities to $100 a mon th— without, utlli- 

The audience had plenty of suggestions 
ranging from rent control, to tougher en- 
forcement of the housing code to easing the 
housing code’s restrictions against over- 
crowding. 

Mr. Fauntroy suggested that citizens or- 
ganizations start scouring the suburbs for 
6 ites — a suggestion that should we well worth 
pursuing under the administration's rent 
subsidy program before Congress. H.e pro- 
posed that "we move Into the surrounding 
area and, if necessary, purchase land to re- 
lieve the (city’s housing) need.’’ 

But no one followed through with the 

thought. Despite the suggestions, the meet- 
ing reflected, primarily, a feeling of exas- 
peration at all the years gone by without any 
substantial progress. 

“What we called victories really just 
switched people around the slums,” said 
Lillian Secundy of the Washington Urban 

J jaacf TIP 

The WPHA had drafted a statement calling 
for more low-income housing In the city 
and action on several Icng-stalled projects, 
but the audience didn't bother to endorse it. 

“Pious paragraphs," said one speaker. 
"Too wishy-washy,” said another. 

1 Poliak agreed, but added: “I’m wonder- 
ing what we can do.” He suggested develop- 
ment of a "plan of action” backed by a fed- 
eration of all Interested organizations. But 
no one could do anything right away. 
They've got their boards of directors to 
check with. 

Everyone, it seems, is saddled with his own 
bureaucracy— which brings us back to the 
District Building. 

District Commissioner Walter N. Tobriner 
has suggested “an emergency In ^low-cost 
housing” might be declared— so the Com- 
missioners could temporarily lift relatively 
minor housing code requirements In run- 
down neighborhoods. 

The suggestion was sincerely made, but It 
hardly seems an adequate response to an 
emergency. If It had any noticeable effect, 
rS5d probably benefit the landlords more 
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the Western Hemisphere. This day Is 
nflw celebrated by the Communists as 
the 26th of July movement. 

Two years ago Members on both sides 
of this aisle joined in presenting to the 
House a series of addresses about a plan 
“to fight the cold war and to win bach 
Cuba for democracy.” 

Today, 2 years later, here we are on 
dead center. We face the same prob- 
lem: “What to do about Cuba?” 

For the record, let us review the situa- 
tion in that beleaguered island only 90 
miles from the eastern coastline of the 
United States. 

Cuba, once a prosperous country; with 
one of the highest standards of living in 
Latin America, has "been reduced to a 
primitive society. There is no freedom 
of the individual, no free press or radio. 
Letters received by Free Cuba Radio 
from Cuba tell of hunger, Insufficient 
clothing, few dally necessities — the 
paralysis of much industry. Marxism 
dominates school curriculum from the 
nursery up through university level. 
The army is Soviet trained and the peo- 
ple are terrorized by informers in the 
so-called defense committees. Even 
the children are forced to spy on their 
parents. Conservatively, 80,000 Cuban 
men ahd women are now in jail, forced 
to live under indescribable conditions. 
Daily, executions are commonplace. 

Despite a good sugar harvest this year, 
the economy is at rock bottom. Castro 
has few dolars for exchange. Diseases 
have reached epidemic proportions 
among both people and livestock. Medi- 
cines ,ahd qualified doctors are scarce, 
health measures deplorable. Child mor- 
tality " continues to mount. Out of a 
population of approximately 7 million, 

500.000 have reft the country. It is es- 
timated that 230,000 Cubans hold pass- 
ports and visas and are eager to leave. 
More than 400,000 others have filled out 
request forms. It is reported that from 
85 to 90 percent of the people in Cuba 
are against the Communist regime. 

How and why then do the Communists 
Stay in power? The answer is that with 

600.000 men and women under arms and 
With a highly trained secret police, the 
0-2, the Cuban people live in constant 
terror and under suppression of these 
spies and guns. 

Castro’s aim was not to free the Cuban 
people from Batista’s dictatorship. His 
whole design was to create an arsenal 
and launching pad 'for Communist sub- 
version to' carry on their “wars of libera- 
tion” in Latin America. The New York 
Times in a recent editorial, put it this 
way: 

The wars of liberation are aimed primarily 
against the United states. Anywhere In the 
non-Communist world, a gain for the East 
Is a loss for the West* and the United States 
Is the major power lh the free world. 

For the past 2 years there has been 
comparatively little talk about Cuba. 
Vietnam lias crowded Havana from the 
front pages. Many well-meaning Amer- 
icans have been lulled to complacency by 
the coexistence line arid that Cuba is no 
threat to the United States. In the 
; meantime, Communist propaganda and 
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subversion emanating from the Cuban 
launching pad are defeating our foreign 
policy. On March 10 Hewson A. Ryan, 
associate director for policy and plans of 
the U.S. Information Service, before a 
Senate Committee, pointed out the direc- 
tion the propaganda of the Communist 
nations is taking : 

Communist propaganda strategy for Latin 
America Is directed toward the destruction 
of U.S. power and Influence In the area and 
ultimately to the Imposition of Marxist- 
Leninist regimes throughout the hemisphere. 
In a Pravda editorial of January 14, 1965, and 
in the subsequent communique on the 
Havana meeting of Latin American Commu- 
nist Parties, Moscow has made It clear that 
In Latin America It wUl use “all forms of 
struggle, both peaceful and nonpeaceful” to 
further the goals of International commu- 
nism. While the U.S.S.R., Red China, and 
Cuba differ little on their ultimate alms In 
Latin America, their short-term propaganda 
strategy and tactics do vary somewhat. 

The major themes in Cuban propaganda 
are “independence from Yankee imperialism" 
and the "advantages of a Socialist economy." 

To carry on their propaganda activities In 
Latin America the Communists utilize In 
varying degrees all the modem communica- 
tions media. Radio Havana is broadcasting 
125 hours weekly In Spanish, 14 hours In 
Creole for Haiti. 7 hours each In Portuguese 
and English, an hour and 20 minutes In 
Guarani for Paraguay, and 30 minutes In 
Aymara. Cuba’s Spanish service Includes a 
regular program for Venezuela, which has 
been used by members of the Venezuelan 
Armed Forces of National Liberation exiled 
in Cuba to broadcast direct appeals for In- 
surrection against the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment. Turncoats from Nicaragua, Honduras, 
Guatemala, Peru, and Dominican Republic 
broadcast frequently to their respective home 
countries from Cuba, also. The Cuban serv- 
ice even Includes a weekly half hour program 
entitled “The Voice of Free Dixie” and Is 
directed to the American Negro population. 


Although not generally known until 
Pravda reported It on January 14 of this 
year. Central and South American Com- 
munist Party leaders, together with 
Moscow agents and Castro, and his aides, 
met in Havana in late November 1964, to 
plan their combined strategy for further 
subverting Latin America. 

The report of the Special Consultative 
Committee on Security of the Pan 
American Union — April 12-May 7, 1965 — 
derived the following conclusions from 
the conference of the Communists: 

That, for the present, Cuba agrees to con- 
tinue to follow Moscow's lead. 

That the Castro regime will continue to 
serve as the principle tool of communism 
for the subversion of the Americas. 

That an Increase of Communist subversive 
activities In the Americas is to be expected. 

At that meeting, they selected as their 
prime target for subversion, in a virtual 
declaration of war, Venezuela, Colombia, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Paraguay, and 
Haiti. They omitted the Dominican Re- 
public, their pilot project, for which 
battle plans already had been drawn. 

Also, in the early part of March 1965, 
a world conference of representatives of 
Communist Parties was held in Moscow. 
Representatives of 19 countries partici- 
pated, including those of old Communist 
Parties of Argentina and Brazil and the 
new United Socialist Revolutionary Party 


of Tfuba, as the sole representative of 
Latin America. This shows the impor- 
tance that Moscow attributes to the 
Cuban party in world conference. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, let us look at the 
implementation of these principles. 

\ First, we all know what took place In 
Santo Domingo. On June 13 Jeremiah 
O’Leary, Latin American writer for the 
Washington Star capsuled a report from 
an official U.S. paper co mpiled by intelli- 
gence sources, expert iri cuiiuillU'llol ac- 

.tivities. . 

' The report, chronologically and in 
narrative form, describes the day-by-day 
activities in Santo Domingo between 
April 24 and May 5 of 77 known Commu- 
nists. Many of the 77 were previously 
Identified as participants in the revolt by 
U.S. Government sources on May 6, but 
the new document gives intimate details 
of their participation before and after 
the American intervention. 

The document discloses that at least 
45 of the extremists had been deported 
from the Dominican Republic a year 
before and that most of them had re- 
ceived guerrilla warfare training in 
Cuba before they began drifting back 
into the Dominican Republic last Octo- 
ber. Cuba’s principal agency for pro- 
moting revolutionary activities in Latin 
America, the General Directorate of 
Intelligence — DGI — had for some time 
been providing financial support to two 
of the three Dominican Communist 
parties — trie 14th of June Political 
Group — APCJ — and the Dominican Pop- 
ular Movement — MPD. The other 
Dominican Communist group which co- 
operated in the rebellion is the Domini- 
can Popular Socialist — PSPD— party 
which follows the Moscow line. 

The revolt may have been started by 
some dissident army officers, but the 
Communist leaders of all three parties 
issued orders to their members to incite 
the civilian crowds gathering in the 
streets, and to stage rallies and demon- 
strations. We all have read of the vio- 
lence, wanton damage and loss of life 
that ensued. 

It is interesting that the Cuban DGI 
officer who handles revolutionary opera- 
tions for the Dominican Republic is 
Roberto Santiesteban Casanova, de- 
ported by the United States for engaging 
in espionage in 1962 while serving with 
the Cuban delegation to the United 
Nations. 

Time is too short to present further 
evidence but let us review what has been 
happening in Latin America since the 
November meeting of the Latin Ameri- 
can Communists. 

Venezuela : According to a report 
issued by the Special Consultative Com- 
mittee on Security of the Pan American 
Union on May 7: 

Communist activities, which have been on 
the wane at the end of 1964, . have broken 
out again and may be expected to increase 
with the assistance that Cuba has promised 
to continue to provide to the Armed Forces 
of National Liberation. 


Cuba is also continuing to provide 
considerable amounts of money to sup- 
port subversion in Venezuela. 
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Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mir. PUCINSKI. I yield to the .gen- 
tleman. ; , 

Mir. DON H. CLAUSE^. 1 compliment 
the gentleman on his very provocative 
statement. I would also ask the gentle- 
'JWKl if the very tactics that are now 
being used in Latin America are not es- 
sentially the same is have been carried 
out by the Vietcong in Vietnam. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. They are the very 
same tactics. Thai is why I think this 
12th anniversary Is of more than pass- 
ing interest to the American people. 
There has been too little said about what 
has been happening in Cuba. There are 
those who, for instance, criticized our 
own Government for taking strong ac- 
tion in Santo Domir.go in the Dominican 
Republic. The fact of the matter is we 
have now recorded indisputable proof of 
Communist exploitation of subversion 
which Castro has b;en engaging in was 
to be; tried in Santo Domingo. 

We can all, as Americans, regardless 
of what our party affiliations may be, 
;hank the good Lord that we have a 
President who moved decisively to stop 
;his coup in Santo Domingo. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. I would agree 
iompletely with the gentleman, and I am 
:iot a member of either the gentleman’s 
jarty or the President’s party. I am 
convinced In my own mind that had we 
:iot taken this quick and decisive action, 
ve certainly would have had another 
Cuba In this Western Hemisphere. 
Would the gentleman have any sugges- 
tions as to what he believes should be 
done by the administration In Cuba, 
however? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I will as I continue 
my analysis here, because actually it is 
mo longer enough to look at Cuba alone, 
(pur problem of Communist subversion Is 
hemispheric. I think, as I relate here, 
the serious subversion and exploitation 
< f terrorism from Cuba, we can then see 
how vastly Important is this problem 
£ nd how large the problem is. 

Colombia: With Cuban support, the 
uerrlllas, terrorist groups, and bandits, 
i alliance with professional Commu- 
ists, continue thei:: pattern of mur- 
jrs and depredations. In January 1965 
: re President of the Republic disclosed 
me existence of a large-scale subversive 
omniunist plot against the government, 
hich was to be laun ;hed under cover of 
nationwide labor strike. The Com- 
mnist Youth League of Colombia, a 
-vie;-oriented group, was implicated 
the; plan. At the present time Com- 
lunist leaders, taking advantage of Co- 
mbla’s political, economic, and social 
:risis, are formulating terrorist plans and 
ifomciting violence in the hinterlands. 
Also, the Communist slate won easily 
elections 2 months ago for members 
the Executive Council of the National 
'^deration of University students known 
FUN, the first national organization 
students in this country. FUN now 
iljaims to represent the students in the 
' 1 Government-supported universities 
.roughout the country. Although the 
ajorlty of the students are not Com- 
unis t-oriented, FUN Is hi control of 
; rdent political activities. 
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Guatemala: From Mexico City this 
month Daniel James reported in the 
Latin American Times that Castroite 
guerrilla;, formerly confined to rural 
are& 3 , hs.ve recently moved their opera- 
tions; to Guatemala City in a change of 
strategy designed to generate chaos and 
disorder there and to force Col. Enrique 
Peralta Azurdia, the chief of state, to 
fall. Thu shift has been accompanied by 
renewed terror and violence which began 
a few weeks ago with the fatal machine- 
gunning of the Under Secretary of De- 
fensej Cel. Ernesto Molina Arreaga. 

Alsp, cn June 7, bombs were hurled 
at tbje homes of two newsmen and a 
Guatemalan political leader. That same 
night for r other bombs exploded at the 
embassies of Brazil, Costa Rica, Hon- 
duras; a ad Nicaragua— all countries 
which have sent troops to join the Inter- 
Amer|car Peace Force In Santo Domingo. 

Honduras: In February, the authori- 
ties discovered a cache of weapons and 
subversive propaganda material and ar- 
rested several Communists. Shortly af- 
terward la March an armed group led by 
& Cubjan-trained Communist, attempted 
to desltroj the El Canaveral Dam. 

HaijW: On July 19 Miss Virginia Prew- 
ett, writing in the Latin American Times, 
noted ( th£t President Duvalier has told 
the OAS that Castroite infiltrators have 
moved against him from the Dominican 
Reputflic. She said that Duvalier for his 
own purposes has permitted a “smart, 
tough, and experienced group of dedi- 
cated pommunists to become entrenched 
in his ; government.” Duvalier is ill and 
as things : f and now, any succeeding gov- 
ernment .will be In control of his Com- 
munism-aits. 

Paragut-y: The Associated Press re- 
ported early this month that the Para- 
guayan Government had announced that 
it had, crushed a Communist plot to be- 
gin a, guerrilla warfare campaign and 
“make; Paraguay a second Cuba.” The 
National Chief of Police told a news con- 
ference that “many Communist agents” 
had been arrested after infiltrating from 
Argentina Brazil, and Chile. He also 
said the Communists had set up guerrilla 
training ctmps on Argentine and Brazil- 
ian territory near the Paraguayan bor- 


der. 

Activities in other countries include : 

Argentina: The Communists have at- 
tempted tc Infiltrate some major parties 
and in, the elections held In mid-March 
of this .year, they supported the “Peron- 
ista” Popul ar Union Party. 

Brazil: ’he establishment of the new 
government in Brazil put a halt to the 
spread, anil infiltration of communism. 
However, e Sorts are still being made to 
create a st ate of guerrilla warfare and 
to unleash i campaign of terrorism. 

Chile! : Early in 1965 the: Minister of 
the Interior described acts of terrorism 
there as very grave and attributed them 
to groups f nanced with foreign funds. 

Ecuador Early this year riots occurred 
in Quito at the end of a march organized 
by the federation of University Students 
of Ecuador during which the National 
Palace was pelted with stones and Molo- 
tov cocktails. Shortly afterward, the au- 
thorities discovered a cache of weapons, 
explosives and propaganda material in 
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the hands of Communists linked with 
Cuba. 

Nicaragua: Last year authorities dis- 
covered a large-scale subversive plot, di- 
rected from Havana, designed to estab- 
lish a Communist government. 

Panama: In December 1964, the Gov- 
ernor of Colon declared that: 

Personnel trained in Communist China, 
Cuba and Bussis. have attempted a coup 
against our democratic system and the Com- 
munists are trying to deceive the masses in 
the hope of seeing Panama converted into 
the second American Republic under the heel 
of a foreign army. 

Peru: Toward the end of January, a 
typical Communist attack was launched 
against the U.S. military mission. And 
in the July 17 Latin American Times, 
Jay Mallin reported : 

Communist guerrillas in Peru, rampaging 
and ambushing, have served to spotlight a 
growing Castro-Communist threat through- 
out the hemisphere which for several months 
had been obscured by the Dominican crisis. 

In a dispatch to the New York Times 
from Lima on July 21, Juan de Onis re- 
ports that: 

President Fernando Belaunde Terry said 
today that Cuba and the Soviet Union were 
helping Communist “gangsters" bring unrest 
to his country. 

Mr. Belaunde said that in Peru, as in Vene- 
zuela, the Communists had adopted extrem- 
ist tactics of guerrilla action and terrorism 
“because we are making real social and eco- 
nomic gains, In obvious contrast to Cuba’s 
situation.” 

In other Latin American countries where 
“there Is inflation and so many other prob- 
lems.” the Communists use less drastic tac- 
tics, Mr. Belaunde suggested. 

These are some of the terrorist inci- 
dents which have erupted in almost every 
Latin American country with varying in- 
tensity. Many of the uprisings are fo- 
mented by students, always a fertile field 
for agitators. As one American diplomat 
described the current wave of leftist, 
Communist-inspired disorders, assas- 
sinations and terrorism. 

“Somebody is giving the whole place a 
shake." 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI Yes. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. What the 
gentleman is saying is that our funda- 
mental problem in the Western Hemis- 
phere is one of developing tactics to 
counter the political warfare that is 
actually taking place. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. That is correct. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. In years past, 
of course, we had the Monroe Doctrine 
that was available as our reason for 
keeping this particular hemisphere 
secure. It seems ix> me, if something is 
going to be recommended, we need to 
have a similar concept to that which 
was available for military purposes 
adopted so as to amend the Monroe Doc- 
trine in order to counter this political 
warfare problem we have. Would the 
gentleman agree with that? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I think the gentle- 
man is correct. I think President John- 
son’s decisive action in Santo Domingo 
in the Dominican Republic certainly has 
brought our country and the free nations 
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to the Western Hemisphere back into the 
orbit of thinking along the lines of the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

Although the OAS agreed in 1964 to 
defend the rights of individual member 
nations against aggression through sub- 
version, there has been no action. Yet 
many of these OAS members, as I said 
previously, whose countries have been 
victims of Communist subversion debate 
the right of the United States to stop 
Communists from making the Dominican 
Republic another Cuba. A year ago to- 
day the members 'of the OAS, with the 
exception of Mexico, voted to break diplo- 
matic and trade relations with Cuba 
When it was discovered and proved that 
the Venezuelan charges were substan- 
tiated. Because of the Dominican Re- 
public crisis an inter-American peace 
force is being formed. It is hoped plans 
for establishing a permanent peace force 
from the American nations will be form- 
alized and voted on at the foreign min- 
isters meeting in Rio de Janeiro. I think 
this is one of the high points of our de- 
cisive action in the Dominican Republic. 

I think that that action has given the 
OAS new courage, new meaning, new 
direction, and new strategy. If nothing 
more came out of that action than the 
creation of a pan-American or inter- 
American military peacekeeping force, 
we would have gone a long way toward 
turning back to the security of the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. FUCitNSKI, Yes. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Does the 
gentleman feel that the OAS is reacting 
rapidly enough in "order to permit this 
same concept In any future uprisings? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. They are not acting 
rapidly enough, but I think that the 
problems I have enumerated here should 
give you a clue to their own problems. 
Our problem here is understanding that 
many of these South American govern- 
ments are not very stable because of the 
extent of subversion that exists in those 
countries. Many of those governments 
can be toppled overnight. So it is not 
enough for us to say that they ought to 
move faster. I think we Americans, first 
of all, have to recognize that there is a 
problem. Let us stop kidding ourselves. 
There is a real serious problem in South 
America. The analysis I have presented 
here today indicates the extent of sub- 
version that is now going oh in prac- 
tically every nation in South America. 

So what we have to do, it seems to me, 
is to firm up the political governments 
of these South American countries and 
then firm up the OAS; and I think we 
ought to try and develop this inter- 
American peacekeeping force as quickly 
as possible so that these nations that 
want to stand with us will know that if 
'Ithejre; is, a plot of subversion from Cuba 
against any one of these countries they 
will be able to fall back quickly on an 
inter- American peacekeeping force with- 
out suffering the possibility of losing the 
cohesiveness and continuity of their 
respective governments. 

This is.pne of the problems ahead of 
, us. . . • . . . . . J 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. The gentle- 
man is suggesting then that through this 
beefing-up process we in effect are going 
to have to sponsor political organiza- 
tional information and in effect develop 
a political offensive where the Federal 
system of government, that has worked 
successfully in this country, can be im- 
plemented in those areas. But it is going 
to require people who understand the 
Federal system of government to assist 
in implementing this concept to those 
areas where the problem exists. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I think the gentle- 
man is correct. Some of these points are 
covered in my statement. 

At the present time, according to the 
State Department, the major instrument 
of U.S. policy toward Cuba Is a sys- 
tematic program of “economic denial,” 
although this process is not likely to 
bring down the present regime. Infor- 
mation from Cuba indicates — and this 
is extremely important — that this eco- 
nomic boycott is relatively successful but 
cannot be completely effective unless 
other free world countries cease trading 
with Cuba,. 

For example, from 1963 to 1964 
Japan’s trade with Cuba increased 240 
percent; Spain’s by 300 percent. Eng- 
land — one of our most notable and loyal 
allies — has increased her exports to Cuba 
by 130 percent. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. It could be 
said that with friends like this who needs 
enemies? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. The gentleman Is 
quite correct. 

Cuba is a bad economic risk for any 
trading nation. 

As early as 1963 Cuba’s trade balance 
with bloc nations started to deteriorate 
with their deficit of $625 million. It was 
estimated that she owed the Soviet bloc 
more than $900 million in trade alone. 
In addition her debt for technical aid, 
arms, and so forth, is $1.5 billion to Rus- 
sia; $430 million to Czechoslovakia; $250 
million to Poland; $85 million to Hun- 
gary; $70 million to Rumania, and to 
several countries in the Western Hemi- 
sphere another $165 million. 

In 1963 the trade balance of Cuba with 
Western countries was favorable in the 
amount of $65 million. However, this 
had to be used for other necessities, so 
Cuba is now almost with no dollar re- 
serve. Last year she had only $20 mil- 
lion in reserve and this year her finan- 
cial situation will be much worse. 

The U.S.S.R. made two loans to her of 
$50 million and $16 million each at the 
end of 1964 to coyer her letters of credit 
with Western countries and to buy basic 
materials necessary to the sugar and 
nickel industries. At the end of 1964 
Cuba had exceeded her budget for im- 
ports by $300 million, and the outlook 
for 1965 is far worse in spite of a nor- 
mal sugar harvest. 

The biggest job we have ahead of us 
is to convince our free world allies that 
by trading with" Cuba they are helping 


perpetuate the Communist regime of Fi- 
del Castro and holding the people of 
Cuba in a state of slavery and despera- 
tion. Not only that, they are financing 
and support Communist propaganda and 
subversive activities originating in Cuba. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Could the 
gentleman tell me what the State De- 
partment thinks of this comment? Are 
they doing something about this to fol- 
low what the gentleman is now suggest- 
ing? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I should like to lay 
these facts before the coordinate branch 
of the Government, the legislative branch 
of the Government here, this body. 

I should like to lay these facts before 
this body, as I am doing today on this 
12th anniversary, in order to show my 
colleagues and the American people the 
full toll of letting the Communists re- 
main in Cuba. 

It is my hope we will then be able to 
explore the reactions from the State De- 
partment and the other interested 

&g6lici6S 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Yes, I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Well, the 
gentleman has certainly provided Mem- 
bers of Congress with an excellent rec- 
ord. My only regret is that there are 
not more Members on the floor to hear 
the gentleman. We have less than six 
Members on the floor, in my judgment. 
It is very regrettable, because I believe 
every Member of Congress should have 
heard this fine special order that the 
gentleman has taken the time to prepare. 

Could the gentleman tell me if it is 
possible to reveal the sources of the gen- 
tleman’s information? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Much of this infor- 
mation is obtained from, as I have said 
before, newspaper reports, reports of re- 
liable newspapers, published both in the 
United States and in South American 
countries. Much of this information is 
available from publicly documented 
sources that have come to our attention 
in the Cuban Freedom Committee, and 
much of this information is made avail- 
able through the sources and the people 
who write to us, not only from Cuba but 
people who hear our broadcasts in other 
parts of South America and who have to 
rely in many instances upon these broad- 
casts sponsored by the Cuban Freedom 
Committee which, incidentally, is a 
committee made up exclusively of Amer- 
ican citizens, people, many of whom 
have never been to Cuba, although the 
executive director had been a teacher 
in Cuba before the Communists took 
over, as well as from informed letters 
which we receive from other countries in 
South America written by people who 
hear our broadcasts. 

As I stated earlier, our broadcasts may 
serve in many instances as the only 
source of straight reliable world news, 
because this is primarily all we broad- 
cast. We broadcast news from the world 
and the people of Cuba and the people of 
other South American countries who 
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i ear these broadcasts which emanate 
from Miami, from Florida, and from 
I few Orleans, these people have learned 
to rely on our broadcasts, because we do 
rot engage in propaganda, and we give 
tiem the truth. We give them news 
over the wire services, the same news 
t rat Americans and the people of all the 
f ree world are receiving. And these peo- 
ple have learned to respect us for our 
integrity, and as a result they write in 
and niost of the information that we get 
is from these very reliable sources. 

I wonder, if I may, just touch on this 
point because it may be of interest to 
trie gentleman from California? The 
p oint I was going to make was this 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. It is of inter- 
est to me because I have met the worthy 
c rgar.ization which the gentleman is dis- 
cussing and, furthermore, I have had 
some personal contents with people in 
tiese various countries c>f the world 
tirough a missionary program with 
which I worked for a number of years. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. And, of course, the 
missionaries very often are excellent in 
tieir artalyses. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. It seems to 
me that the people should know more 
about what is going on in these areas 
tian the State Deportment. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. " think the gentle- 
man would be interested to know that 
j rst a week ago radio Havana in a broad- 
cast to Latin America — the gentleman 
asked me how we get this information — 
said: 

We wish, to inform you that starting July 
25 we will increase the number of frequencies 
tirough which we broadcast in Spanish to 
I atin America, North America, and Central 
America, Besides the normal' frequencies 
you will be able to heer us on 25, 16, and 7 
megacycles.” 

On July 21, Ramiro Puertas, Director 
of the Cuban Institute of Radio, an- 
nounced over CMQ Havana, that this 
year the Institute will install a 150,000- 
watt station in Havana and another of 
t le same power in San German, Oriente; 
two other 60,000-wait stations in Cam- 
aguey and Oriente Provinces for radio 
Febelde network. On July 26, another 
11,000 -watt station will be inaugurated 
in Guantanamo; still another 60,000- 
watt station will be built in Cacocum, 
C riente, for radio Progreso network, 
uhich will have an additional 5,000-watt 
station in Baracoa. 

Also, they are installing French TV 
equipment to improve reception between 
Camaguey, Guaimaro; and Victoria de 
las Tunas. It is important to know that 
tipis :ls French equipment — equipment 
being supplied to Communist Cuba by 
o ir supposed ally, France. 

To show Cuba's importance to the 
Communists’ dream of world domina- 
tion, I will read you another news dis- 
p itch : 

The French Press Agency reported from 
C liro cm July 16 that tie Cuban Ambassador 
tc Egypt, before leaving for borne, had an- 
nounced that a conference of popular move- 
ments of three continents will be held In 
Hivana on January 6, 1166. It had been de- 
.ci led at the Fourth fjro- Aslan Solidarity 
Conference In Accra In May to extend the 
movement to Latin America. Representa- 
ti 'es of popular movements pf six Latin 


American c ountries will participate In the 
preliminary planning meetings which will 
begin Ih Cairo on September 1. The coun- 
tries are : Cuba, Mexico, Venezuela, Uruguay, 
Chile, ind Guatemala. The planning com- 
mittees also will Includes delegates of five 
African countries: Egypt, Algiers, Morocco, 
Guinea^ South Africa, and six Aslan coun- 
tries — ijhe People's Republic of China, the 
U.S.S.R1, India, Indonesia, Japan, and South 
Vietnam, 
f 

There you have it, Mr. Speaker, in 
the bold, broad strokes of Communist 
takeover under our very noses. Two 
years sjgo the United States seemed to be 
at leasft ir some measure awake to the 
Cuban; danger. Today, I fear we are let- 
ing the rnmediate and close-to-home 
problem take a secondary position in our 
planning end our defense. Mr. Speaker, 
I affirm ti this House that in such a 
course lies hemispheric disaster. 


FREEWHEELING DISARMAMENT 

BIN0E ENDANGERS NATIONAL SE- 
CURITY 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous ofder of the House, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr, Hosmer] is 
recognized for 40 minutes. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, disarma- 
ment fervor runs high in Washington 
today. S Th e Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency's — ACDA — budget has bal- 
looned several hundred percent since its 
inceptibn :n 1961. Friends of Disarma- 
ment fron intellectual and academic 
circles 'in large numbers have enlisted 
voluntarily in the cause. Prof, Jerome 
Wiesnar, Ihe former White House sci- 
ence adviser, recommends developing ‘‘a 
cadre of piople whose full-time occupa- 
tion” it to reorient public attitudes. He 
wants jthem “to create a vested interest 
in arms (ontrol'' — whatever that may 
mean. ; 

Unless forces in the United States who 
recogn}ze the danger of unrestrained dis- 
armament quickly organize: and articu- 
late their position, the administration’s 
cadre pf dedicated disarmers soon will 
take the Nation past the point of no re- 
turn oh its flight from the proven strat- 
egy of arming to ayoid trouble to the yet 
unproven strategy of disarming to avoid 
it. ! 

DISARMERS WORK QUIETLY ANI) EFFECTIVELY 

The disarmers carry on their work un- 
obtrusively . As yet the public is not 
conditipned to disarmament. The ma- 
jority of A mericans still believes world 
peace as well as national survival de- 
pends on s .rength coupled with negotia- 
tion rather than negotiation alone. The 
average person is scared half out of his 
wits when some enterprising writer digs 
out artd publicizes facts on various 
ACDA-ppoj isored disarmament studies. 
This wjas the case when things came 
to light as Ihe study on togetherness with 
Russia and its study suggesting self-im- 
posed limitations on intelligence gather- 
ing efforts. 

The wori of Washington’s disarmers 
is being, male easier by the seemingly cal- 
culated; elimination of top military 
spokesmen capable of comunicatlng au- 
thoritatively with the American public. 
Such popular figures as Admiral Arleigh 


“31 Knot” Burke and cigar-chomping 
Gen. Curtis LeMay are on the retired 
rolls. No successors have been permitted 
to develop public prominence. Probably 
not one person in a thousand can even 
name our present Chief of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

A tribute to the steady progress of the 
disarmers came recently in the form of a 
lack of outcry when a U.S. Ambassador 
to the U.N., the late Adlai Stevenson, 
promised a further softening of the 
American position on test ban treaty 
safeguards. When negotiations for a 
comprehensive treaty broke off in 1963, 
U.S. demands for annual Inspections in 
Soviet territory had been whittled from 
20 to 7. Khrushchev still adamantly 
maintained “three or four” would be 
ample. Stevenson promised that the 
Johnson administration now “is willing 
to explore” further what constitutes “an 
adequate inspection system.” 

Public apathy toward the possible con- 
sequences of the promise has encouraged 
and accelerated preparation of many 
other advanced disarmament positions, 
some of which President Johnson is ex- 
pected to offer the Soviets when the 18- 
nation Disarmament Conference recon- 
venes in Geneva tomorrow. 

These include: 

U.N. MULTILATERAL NUCLEAR UMBRELLA 

This proposal calls for pledges by 
nuclear have-not nations to refrain from 
seeking nuclear csipabilities in exchange 
for pledges from the U.N.’s nuclear 
“haves” to aid them if they fall victim to 
atomic aggression. Whether the occur- 
rence of “aggression” is to be determined 
by the U.N.’s frequently paralyzed Gen- 
eral Assembly, its: veto-ridden Security 
Council, the nonnuclear victim or the 
nuclear pledgegiver is uncertain. 

TOTAL TEST BAN TREATY 

This proposal to enlarge the present 
limited test ban treaty to include a bar 
against tests underground as well as in 
other environments would be based on 
“splitting the difference” between United 
States and U.S.S.R. inspection demands 
and fixing the number at five annually. 
Professor Wiesner and ACDA believe 
“five inspections per year will provide 
adequate security against clandestine 
nuclear testing.” However, hearings of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
cast considerable doubt on this optimistic 
assessment. Additionally, they raised 
monumental doubts whether even un- 
limited opportunities for Inspection 
could penetrate the precautions of a 
determined cheater. This is because the 
Soviets insist on severe limitations on 
factors affecting the quality as well as 
the quantity of inspections. These in- 
clude tight restrictions on size and com- 
position of inspection teams, allowable 
inspection techniques, permissible equip- 
ment, mode and freedom of travel and 
communications, length of the inspection 
period and the like. 

DESTRUCTION OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 

Several years ago the disarmament 
concept of "we’ll burn our bombers and 
you burn yours” was seriously con- 
sidered. Its current adaptation is ex- 
pected to take the form of a proposal that 
the United States and U.S.S.R, junk 
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tails and' dimensions of the housing problem 
In the Ration’s Capital.” 

; Existing data Is stale, Incomplete, and In- 
adequate,” Sheppard said. "Almost every- 
one living In Washington is a’vare generally 
that we are confronted with a housing prob- 
lem which Is growing more serious day by 
day. But now we want the fscts. The un- 
tarnished and whole truth will give us a 
Realistic [basis to solve the problem. 

1 “Now the citizens living the these areas 
have volunteered to go out personally, inter- 
view their neighbors and then collect the 
information which will help us define our 
|oals ana strategies. What w 3 need now is 
jnore decent, safe housing that low-income 
people can afford. 

i “This is a burning issue with us, ,, We feel 
that poor housing is one of the strongest con- 
tributing causes of poverty," he said. 

I The census Is being conducted in three 
neighborhoods in the Cardozo area of North- 
west Washington; In the neighborhood 
ground Friendship House, 619 G Street SE.; 
]n the neighborhood around Southeast House 
Across the Anacostia River, 22?;3 Mount View 
place SE., and in two areas in the Northeast. 

| One is in the near Northeast, bounded 
by New; Tori; Avenue, Mount Olivet Road, 
M Street, and. the Anacostia River. Another 
Is in the far Northeast, bounded on two sides 
by the Prince Georges County line, and by 
Fort Dupont Road and the Anacostia River, 
knd a tmrd in urban renewal area Northwest 
No. 1 around Union Station. 

A five-page survey form Includes ques- 
tions on the number of people living in a 
dwelling, their Income, rent, and mortgage 
Schedules. Interviewers will seek informa- 
tion from renters about landlord-tenant re- 
lationships, lease patterns and eviction 
problems. 

\ They will pinpoint the actual physical con- 

S lltions of each dwelling unit, sanitary con- 
litlons, the s tate of repair or d tsrepalr, heat- 
ng facilities, and trash and garbage col- 
ection service. 

; Interviewers have been organized Into area 
teams by the neighborhood advisory councils. 

I Data fathered will be tallied from August 
jt-7. A | report will be issued to the com- 
taiunity [August 8. This is expected to be 
followed by an action program based on the 
Recommendations. 

[[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
j July 20, 1965] 

[ Compliance on Repairs Is Often 
| Long Delayed 

[ Both landlord and tenant complain about 
the lack of a clear standard for enforcement. 
The landlord, says different Inspectors use 
[different criteria for spotting violations, and 
the tenants complain that the lack of qual- 
ity control permits landlords to use cheap 
pnaterials In repairs. The code specified only 
that a ‘[workmanlike” Job be done. 

! Neighborhood workers attempting to help 
Slum dwellers with their housing problems 
have been annoyed by the housing division’s 
policy of allowing only landlor ds and tenants 
to see violations records. Mallon said he 
Was making an exception to his rule when 
reporters, after filling out detailed forms re- 
quiring [both Mallon’s and tin Corporation 
Counsel's signatures, were permitted to see 
the records. 

j All the division’s records are filed by street 
address. There is no central file, listing vio- 
lators bl name. The inspectors become fa- 
miliar with habitual offender;!, but there Is 
no easy Way to determine any owner’s entire 
history of code violations. 

! But mostly it is the long delays and the 
■ constant threat of retaliating evictions that 
frustrate slum dwellers seeking to get re- 
pairs In their homes. And perhaps it Is the 
idelays that have led to the suspicion by the 
[tenants [that Inspectors can be bought off by 
[landlords. 


One real estate nan said that years ago, 
owners and agfents always provided the In- 
spectors with generous Christmas glfia. 

“We all used! to io It,” he said, "but then 
one time an inspector came by to get his 
gift, and I saw hi! car was packed full of 
whisky so I cut it o it.” 

The agent skid he now occasionally will 
ask an Inspector to come by one of his prop- 
erties to advisk him about repairs that will 
be necessary th meet the code. “I usually 
give them $5 or $10 for the favor,” lie said, 
“but I've only : dor e this a couple of dozen 
times in the past 25 years." 

S. Tudor Stkanf , deputy superintendent 
of the housing division, said: “If we knew 
the point wheire slum landlords will leave 
the market and bo replaced by people not 
Interested in exploiting tenants. But step- 
ped-up enforcement as Mallon points out, 
would require coni iderably more inspectors. 

Several weeks a[ o. District Commissioner 
Walter N. Tobtinei suggested what he calls 
a “reformulation” of the code. He agrees 
with many slum landlords — that the minor 
aspects of the code should not be empha- 
sized. 

Tobriner fears lhat with strict enforce- 
ment and lower profits “the landlord, either 
evicts the tenants, rehabilitates the; prop- 
erty and rents to high Income groups, or 
evicts the tenants razes the building and 
converts the land o some other use.” 

“There is $ dilemma,” Tobriner said. 
Tough enforcement could have the unin- 
tended effect of rec uclng the housing supply 
rather than iihprcvlng housing conditions. 

Still other complaints about slum housing 
center on the Landlord and Tenant Court. 
Cases handled ; there last year aniounted to 
more than 96,000 and Chief Judge John Lewis 
Smith, Jr., estimates the figure will exceed 
100,000 this year. 

The proceedings in the court are summary, 
usually without ei tensive argument. More 
than 96 percent of the cases in the court 
deal with nonpayment of rent while most of 
the others Involve sousing code violations. 

In the nonpayment cases, Smith said, if 
the tenant admits having not paid the rent, 
the only judgment possible will be in favor 
of the landlord. The law does not give the 
tenant the right x> withhold his rent be- 
cause his landlord has failed to make repairs 
or improvements. Smith said. 

The wording of the law and the role of 
the judges In, enforcing the law have led 
slum dwellers to cimplain that the court Is 
merely a collection agency for landlords. 

Civil rights orga lizattons and antipoverty 
officials In Washington are now seeking 
changes in the law, but Smith said that what- 
ever reforms are made must come through 
legislation or [appelate court decisions, not 
from the Landlord .and Tenant Court. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 14, 
j 1965] 

Potomac Watch — Jity's Housing Shortage 

the Target,, Frustration the Theme at 

Discussion : 

(By:George Lardner Jr.) 

Frustration Was the theme. 

The city’s shortage of low-cost housing was 
the target. The audience sounded aroused. 
But the members of more than 25 housing 
organizations, civil rights groups, and pub- 
lic agencies who ga thered to try to “do some- 
thing” about [the housing crisis seemed to 
realize they Were punching futllely at the 
same old paper bag — full of exorbitant rents, 
dilapidated homes slumlords, and the bu- 
reaucratic delays f icing almost any attempt 
at Improvement. 

“We seem to be moving backwards,” said 
Stephen J. Pbllal;, president-elect of the 
Washington Planning and Housing Associa- 
tion which called t oe meeting. 

“A tent on [the Mall would be an enor- 
mous improvement for more people than I 


care to think of,” said Harris Weinstein, the 
association’s housing committee chairman. 

The District of Columbia Coalition of 
Conscience has been trying to put up 
a tent for a family of 13 — with two 
working mothers— who were evicted last 
month, but can’t find new quarters. The 
emergency housing program the city loudly 
promised In May for predicaments like this 
may take another 3 months to get started, ac- 
cording to city officials who are not accus- 
tomed to rushing. 

Forty-five real estate agents and nine pub- 
lic and private agencies had been called, said 
Coalition Co-Chairman Walter E. Fauntroy, 
but none could come up with a single unit 
that the family could afford 

The tent, of course, is a gimmick — but an 
appropriate one. As Mr. Fauntroy said, "we 
have to create pressure to effect the cures.” 

One WPHA worker who helps families In 
the Cardozo area told of an eight-room house 
worth $17,600 that produces gross rentals of 
$600 a month for Its owner.; 

The worker, Tom Firor, also told of an- 
other landlord who “for the 40th time In the 
last 6 months has evicted or threatened to 
evict families because they called the city's 
Housing Division” to get needed repairs 
ordered. 

Another WPHA worker, Bel vie Rooks, 
broke into tears when she described how her 
organization had to pay $300 a month In. hack 
renit to “one of the worst slumlords In the 
city” to save a mother of seven from evic- 
tion from a house with broken-down plumb- 
ing and inadequate heating. The family, 
Miss Rooks said, had beer, living there for 
3 years when, the old owner died. Suddenly, 
she said, the rent went up from $60 a month 
with utilities to $100 a month. — without utili- 
ties. 

The audience had plenty of suggestions — 
ranging from rent controls, to tougher en- 
forcement of the housing code to easing the 
housing code’s restrictions against over- 
crowding. 

Mr. Fauntroy suggested that citizens’ or- 
ganizations start scouring the suburbs for 
sites — a suggestion that should we well worth 
pursuing under the administration’s rent 
subsidy program before Congress. He pro- 
posed that "we move Into the surrounding 
area and, If necessary, purchase land to re- 
lieve the (city’s housing) need.” 

But no one followed t: Trough with the 
thought. Despite the suggestions, the meet- 
ing reflected, primarily, a feeling of exas- 
peration at all the years gone by without any 
substantial progress. 

“What we colled victories really Just 
switched people around ;the slums,” said 
Lillian Secundy of the Washington Urban 
League. 

The WPHA had drafted A statement calling 
for more low-income housing In the city 
and action on several long-stalled projects, 
but the audience didn't bo ther to endorse It. 

“Pious paragraphs,” said one speaker. 
“Too wishy-washy,” said another. 

Poliak agreed, but added: "I’m wonder- 
ing what we can do.” He suggested develop- 
ment of a “plan of action" backed by a fed- 
eration of all Interested organizations. But 
no one could do anything right away. 
They’ve got their boards of directors to 
check with. 

Everyone, it seems, is saddled with his own 
bureaucracy — which brings us back to the 
District Building. 

District Commissioner Walter N. Tobriner 
has suggested “an emergency In low-cost 
housing” might be declared — so the Com- 
missioners could temporarily lift relatively 
minor housing code requirements In run- 
down neighborhoods. 

The suggestion was sincerely made, but It 
hardly seems an adequate response to an 
emergency. If it had any noticeable effect, 
it would probably benefit the landlords more 
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than th« tenants, and promote slums rather 
than decent housing. 

If the Commissioners can agree there’s an 
“emergency” — and there Is — perhaps they 
might try promoting some ohe- or two-block 
urban renewal projects— for public housing. 
It might not work, but ft seems worth the at- 
tempt. It’ll take a while to get to the 
suburbs. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
JUly IB, 1965] 

New Group to Push Low Income Housing 
(By Benjamin Forgey) 

An informal District organization calling 
Itself the Ad Hoc Committee on the Housing 
Crisis was formed last night to seek an In- 
crease In low-income housing. 

Representatives of about 20 housing, civil 
rights, labor, political, welfare and church 
organizations endorsed the program, but left 
the exact nature of the new group In doubt 
as they returned to report to their own 
organizations. 

Harris Weinstein, chairman of the housing 
committee of the Washington Planning arid 
Housing Association, said he hoped action on 
some Of the proposals would begin this week. 

The most “immediate and substantial 
heed,” Weinstein told the group, was to lobby 
for balanced residential use of the Anacostla- 
Bolllrig and National Training School sites. 
Competing proposals for use of these tracts, 
the last large, available publicly owned sites 
In the District, are being discussed In 
Congress. 

The group also voted to urge the District 
Commissioners to use "whatever powers they 
now have” to make’ repairs on slum prop- 
erties and charge the repairs to landlords. 

According to the resolution, the Commis- 
sioners, will also be asked to seek legislation 
preventing "retaliatory” evictions and rent 
increases. 

Also proposed was a “housing crisis week- 
end” during which clergymen will focus their 
sermons on the need for low-income housing 
and a tour of the District’s slums for Inter- 
ested public officials. 

The meeting was the result of a WPHA 
effort to “bring the housing needs of the 
District before (be public,” and was a follow- 
up aft initial session held last Thursday. 


foreign policy mismanagement 

■ (Mr, DERtViNSBil (at the request of 
Mr. Don H. Clausen) was granted per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr, DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
continued deterioration of our conduct 
of foreign affairs is seen in many partis 
of the worldL , However, the spineless 
handling of the Nasser administration in 
Egypt certainly is fully indicative of for- 
eign policy mismanagement. 

When are we going to wake up and 
realize that we are being taken for a 
ride? Egypt is doing a good job of mak- 
ing a fool out of the IJnited States, Less 
than a month ago, Egypt’s Nasser took a 
full advantage of American willingness 
to hand out free wheat. Now, we find 
out that the Agency for International 
Development gave Egypt over 23 million 
dollar^’ worth; of com In 1961 on the 
basis of an out and. out misrepresenta- 
tion. , . 

My distinguished colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. LangenI. 
has called attrition to the report of the 
General Accounting Office, that a ship- 
ment of 186,0(50 metric tons of com to 
Egypt under the auspices of AID was ob- 
tained under false pretenses. The grant 


was made on the basis of reports from 
the Communist-sympathizing country of 
a potential famine because of a serious 
crop failure. It was later disclosed that 
no crop failure occurred and much of 
the com had been sold by Egypt. 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Langen 1 further disclosed that AID of- 
ficials found out Egypt was selling some 
Of the corn even before the whole grant 
was shipped. With over $11 million 
worth still in the hands of U.S. officials, 
AID apparently made no attempt to hold 
the shipments until the matter could be 
investigated. The GAO report charged 
that AID did not check on distribution of 
over 85 percent of the com, and it has 
been substantiated that at least 80,000 
tons have been sold by the Egyptian 
Government. 

This report confirms what I have been 
saying for years. The administration 
will spend taxpayers’ dollars to give aid 
to any country which stretches out its 
hand. I want to commend the General 
Accounting Office on its alertness. I hope 
this report opens some eyes in Washing- 
ton. If it does not, it seems we will con- 
tinue to help a country that openly de- 
grades the United States and is critical 
of our policy. 

What is needed is action by the Con- 
gress to insure that any future grants 
would be made only when it is assured 
that all the aid goes for the purpose for 
which it was intended. Apparently, the 
Agency for International Development 
does not do this now. 

As a member of the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee which has been duti- 
fully rubberstamping administration 
measures for years, I would hope that 
the committee would recognize its legis- 
lative responsibilities and concentrate on 
implementation of a foreign policy 
whereby we would reject the blackmail 
pressures from rulers such as Nasser. 

Nasser is using anti-Israel statements 
as a' smokescreen for his domestic fail- 
ures, and there is no reason why we 
should prop up his administration, which 
is carrying on an aggressive military ac- 
tion against the legitimate government 
and people of Yemen. 


Members on the part of the House : 
Messrs. Edmondson, Giaimo, Conte, and 
Battin. 


(Mr. BURTON of Utah (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Don H. Clausen) was 
granted permission to extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Record and 
to include extraneous matter.) 

[Mr. BURTON of Utah’s remarks will 
appear hereafter in the Appendix,] 


(Mr. BURTON of Utah (at the request 
of Mr. Don H. Clausen) was granted 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

[Mr. BURTON of Utah’s remarks will 
appear hereafter in the Appendix.] 


MEMBERS OF THE JOINT COMMIS- 
SION ON THE COINAGE 

The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Public Law 89-81, the Chair 
appoints as members of the Joint Com- 
mission on the Coinage the following 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 

A further message from the Senate 
by Mr. Arrington, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H.R. 2984) entitled “An act to 
amend the Public Health Service Act 
provisions for construction of health re- 
search facilities by extending the expira- 
tion date thereof and providing increased 
support for the program, to authorize 
additional assistant secretaries in the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
2985) entitled “An act to authorize as- 
sistance in meeting the initial cost of 
professional and technical personnel for 
comprehensive community mental health 
centers.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
7984) entitled "An act to assist in the 
provision of housing for low- and mod- 
erate-income families, to promote or- 
derly urban development, to improve 
living environment in urban areas, and 
to extend and amend laws relating to 
housing, urban renewal, and community 
facilities.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the House to the bill (S. 510) 
entitled “An act to extend and other- 
wise amend certain expiring provisions 
of the Public Health Service Act relating 
to community health services, ""and for 
other purposes.” Y 1 

TWELFTH ANNIVERSARY OF COM- 
MUNIST CONQUEST OF CUBA 

POSES A THREAT TO AMERICA 

AS GREAT AS THE THREAT IN 

VIETNAM 

The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Pucinski] is recognized 
for 60 minutes. 

(M r. PUCINSKI aske d and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

Mr. PUCINSKI, Mr. Speaker, 12 
years ago today Fidel Castro and his 
brother, Raul, with 101 others overran 
the Moncada Army Barracks in Cuba. 
This was the beginning of Castro’s war 
to overthrow Bastista, It was the be- 
ginning of Castro’s betrayal of the Cu- 
ban people by permitting the Soviets to 
establish the first Communist regime in 
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the' Western Hemisphere. This day / Is 
now celebrated by the Communists as 
the 26th of July movement. 

Two years ago Members on both sides 
of this aisle joined in presenting to the 
House a series oT addresses about a plan 
“to fight the cold war and to win back 
Cuba for democracy.” 

Today, 2 years later, here we are on 
dead center. We face the same prob- 
lem: “What to do about Cuba?” 

For the record, let us review the situa- 
tion In that beleaguered Island only 90 
miles from the eastern coastline of the 
United States. 

Cuba, once a prosperous country; with 
one of the highest standards of living In 
Latin America, has been reduced to a 
primitive society. There is no freedom 
of the individual, no free press or radio. 
Letters received by Free Cuba Radio 
from Cuba tell of hunger, insufficient 
clothing, few daily necessities— the 
paralysis of much industry. Marxism 
dominates school curriculum from the 
nursery up through university level. 
The army is Soviet trained and the peo- 
ple are terrorized by informers in the 
so-called defense committees. Even 
the children are forced to spy on their 
patents. Conservatively, 80,000 Cuban 
men and women are now in jail, forced 
to live under indescribable conditions. 
Daily executions are comrtionplace. 

Despite a good sugar harvest this year, 
the economy is at rock bottom. Castro 
has few dolars for exchange. Diseases 
have reached epidemic proportions 
among both people and livestock. Medi- 
cines and qualified doctors are scarce, 
health measures deplorable. Child mor- 
tality continues to mount. Out of a 
population of approximately 7 million, 

560.000 have left the country. It is es- 
timated that 230,000 Cubans hold pass- 
ports and visas and are eager to leave. 
More than 400,000 others have filled out 
request forms. It is reported that from 
85 to 90 percent of the people in Cuba 
are against the Communist regime. 

How and why then 'do the Communists 
stay in power? The answer is that with 

500.000 men and women under arms and 
with a highly trained secret police, the 
G-2, the Cuban people live in constant 
terror and under suppression of these 
spies and guns. 

Castro's aim was n6t to free the Cuban 
people from Batista’s dictatorship. His 
whole design was to create an arsenal 
and launching pad for Communist sub- 
version to carry on their “wars of libera- 
tion” in Latin America. The New York 
Times in a recent editorial, put it this 
way: 

The wars of liberation are aimed primarily 
against the United States. Anywhere in the 
non-Communist world, a gain for the East 
Is a loss for the West and the United States 
is the major power in the free world. 

isFor the past 2 years there has been 
Cdmparatively little' talk about Cuba. 
Vietnam has crowded Havana from the 
front pages. Many well-meaning Amer- 
icans have been lulled to complacency by 
the coexistence line and that Cuba is no 
threat to the United States. In the 
meantime, Communist propaganda and 
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subversion emanating from the Cuban 
launching pad are defeating our foreign 
policy. On March 10 Hewson A. Ryan, 
associate director for policy and plans of 
the U.S. Information Service, before a 
Senate Committee, pointed out the direc- 
tion the propaganda of the Communist 
nations is taking : 

Communist propaganda strategy for Latin 
America is directed toward the destruction 
of U.S. power and Influence In the area and 
ultimately to the imposition of Marxlst- 
Lenlntst regimes throughout the hemisphere. 
In a Pravda editorial of January 14, 1965, and 
In the subsequent communique on the 
Havana meeting of Latin American Commu- 
nist Parties, Moscow has made it clear that 
In Latin America It will use “all forms of 
struggle, both peaceful and nonpeaceful” to 
further the goals of International commu- 
nism. While the U.S.S.R., Red China, and 
Cuba differ little on their ultimate alms In 
Latin America, their short-term propaganda 
strategy and tactics do vary somewhat. 

The major themes In Cuban propaganda 
are “Independence from Yankee Imperialism” 
and the “advantages of a Socialist economy.” 

To carry on their propaganda activities In 
Latin America the Communists utilize In 
varying degrees all the modern communica- 
tions media. Radio Havana Is broadcasting 
125 hours weekly In Spanish, 14 hours In 
Creole for Haiti, 7 hours each In Portuguese 
and English, an hour and 20 minutes In 
Guarani for Paraguay, and 30 minutes In 
Aymara. Cuba’s Spanish service Includes a 
regular program for Venezuela, which has 
been used by members of the Venezuelan 
Armed Forces of National Liberation exiled 
In Cuba to broadcast direct appeals for In- 
surrection against the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment. Turncoats from Nicaragua, Honduras, 
Guatemala, Peru, and Dominican Republic 
broadcast frequently to their respective home 
countries from Cuba, also. The Cuban serv- 
ice even Includes a weekly half hour program 
entitled “The Voice of Free Dixie” and Is 
directed to the American Negro population. 

Although not generally known until 
Pravda reported it on January 14 of this 
year, Central and South American Com- 
munist Party leaders, together with 
Moscow agents and Castro, and his aides, 
met in Havana in late November 1964, to 
plan their combined strategy for further 
subverting Latin America. 

The report of the Special Consultative 
Committee on Security of the Pan 
American Union — April 12-May 7, 1965 — 
derived the following conclusions from 
the conference of the Communists: 

That, for the present, Cuba agrees to con- 
tinue to follow Moscow’s lead. 

That the Castro regime will continue to 
serve as the principle tool of communism 
for the subversion of the Americas. 

That an Increase of Communist subversive 
activities in the Americas is to be expected. 

At that meeting, they selected as their 
prime target for subversion, in a virtual 
declaration of war, Venezuela, Colombia, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Paraguay, and 
Haiti. They omitted the Dominican Re- 
public, their pilot project, for which 
battle plans already had been drawn. 

Also, in the early part of March 1965, 
a world conference of representatives of 
Communist Parties was held in Moscow. 
Representatives of 19 countries partici- 
pated, including those of old Communist 
Parties of Argentina and Brazil and the 
new United Socialist Revolutionary Party 
-V*. i -t 5 ' 


of Cuba, as the sole representative of 
Latin America. This shows the impor- 
tance that Moscow attributes to the 
Cuban party in world conference. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, let us look at the 
Implementation of these principles. 

First, we all know what took place in 
Santo Domingo. On June 13 Jeremiah 
O’Leary, Latin American writer for the 
Washington Star capsuled a report from 
an official U.S. pap er compiled by intelll 
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gence sources, ex pert in CommunlSC ac- 
i ti vi ties. 

The report, chronologically and in 
narrative form, describes the day-by-day 
activities in Santo Domingo between 
April 24 and May 5 of 77 known Commu- 
nists. Many of the 77 were previously 
identified as participants in the revolt by 
U.S. Government sources on May 6, but 
the new document gives intimate details 
of their participation before and after 
the American intervention. 

The document discloses that at least 
45 of the extremists had been deported 
from the Dominican Republic a year 
before and that most of them had re- 
ceived guerrilla warfare training in 
Cuba before they began drifting back 
into the Dominican Republic last Octo- 
ber. Cuba’s principal agency for pro- 
moting revolutionary activities in Latin 
America, the General Directorate of 
Intelligence— DGI— had for some time 
been providing financial support to two 
of the three Dominican Communist 
parties — the 14th of June Political 
Group — APCJ— and the Dominican Pop- 
ular Movement — MPD. The other 
Dominican Communist group which co- 
operated in the rebellion is the Domini- 
can Popular Socialist — PSPD — party 
which follows the Moscow line. 

The revolt may have been started by 
some dissident army officers, but the 
Communist leaders of all three parties 
issued orders to their members to incite 
the civilian crowds gathering in the 
streets, and to stage rallies and demon- 
strations. We all have read of the vio- 
lence, wanton damage and loss of life 
that ensued. 

It is interesting that the Cuban DGI 
officer who handles revolutionary opera- 
tions for the Dominican Republic is 
Roberto Santiesteban Casanova, de- 
ported by the United States for engaging 
in espionage in 1962 while serving with 
the Cuban delegation to the United 
Nations. 

Time is too short to present further 
evidence but let us review what has been 
happening in Latin America since the 
November meeting of the Latin Ameri- 
can Communists. 

Venezuela: According to a report 
issued by the Special Consultative Com- 
mittee on Security of the Pan American 
Union on May 7: 

Communist activities, which have been on 
the wane at the end of 1964, have broken 
out again and may be expected to Increase 
with the assistance that Cuba has promised 
to continue to provide to the Armed Forces 
of National Liberation. 

Cuba is also continuing to provide 
considerable amounts of money to sup- 
port subversion in Venezuela. 
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in the Western Hemisphere back into the 
orbit of thinking along the lines of the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

Although the OAS agreed in 1964 to 
defend the rights of individual member 
nations against aggression through sub- 
version, there has been no action. Yet 
many of these OAS members, as I said 
previously, whose countries have been 
victims of Communist subversion debate 
the right of the United States to stop 
Communists from making the Dominican 
Republic another Cuba. A year ago to- 
day the members of the OAS, with the 
exception of Mexico, voted to break diplo- 
matic and trade relations with Cuba 
when it was discovered and proved that 
the Venezuelan charges were substan- 
tiated. Because of the Dominican Re- 
public .crisis an inter-American peace 
force is being formed. It is hoped plans 
for establishing a permanent peace force 
from the American nations will be form- 
alized and voted on at the foreign min- 
isters meeting in Rio de Janeiro. I think 
this is one of the high prints of our de- 
cisive action in the Dominican Republic. 
I think that that action has given the 
OAS new courage, new meaning, new 
direction, and new strategy. If nothing 
more came out of that action than the 
creation of a pan-American or inter- 
American . military peacekeeping force, 
we would haye gone a long way toward 
turning back to the security of the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Yes. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Does the 
gentleman feel that the OAS is reacting 
rapidly enough in order to permit this 
same concept in any future uprisings? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. They are not acting 
rapidly enough, but I think that the 
problems I have enumerated here should 
give you a clue to their own problems. 
Our problem here is understanding that 
many of these South American govern- 
ments are not very stable because of the 
extent of subversion that exists in those 
countries. Many of those governments 
can be toppled overnight. So it is not 
enough for us to say that tlpey ought to 
move faster. I think wc Americans, first 
of all, have to recognize that there is a 
problem, Let us stop kidding ourselves. 
There is a real serious problem in South 
America. Tire analysis I have presented 
here today Indicates the extent of sub- 
version that is now going on in prac- 
tically every nation in South America. 

So what we have to do, it seems to me, 
is to firm up the political governments 
of these South American countries and 
then firm up the OAS; and I think we 
ought to try and develop this inter- 
American peacekeeping force as quickly 
as possible so that these nations that 
want to stand with us will know that if 
tfiere is ,ja plot of subversion from Cuba 
against any'one of these countries they 
Will be able’ to fail back quickly on an 
biter rAmerjcan peacekeeping force with- 
out suffering the possibility of losing the 
cohesiveness and continuity of their 
respective governments. 

, . This, is ope of the. problems ahead of 

sfa. . . . ..... 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield. 

Mr. DON’ H. CLAUSEN. The gentle- 
man is suggesting then that through this 
beefing-up process we in effect are going 
to have to sponsor political organiza- 
tional information and in effect develop 
a political offensive where the Federal 
system of government, that lias worked 
successfully in this country, can be im- 
plemented in those areas. But it is going 
to require people who understand the 
Federal system of government to assist 
in implementing this concept in those 
areas where the problem exists. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I think the gentle- 
man is correct. Some of these points are 
covered in my statement. 

At the present time, according to the 
State Department, the major instrument 
of U.S. policy toward Cuba is a sys- 
tematic program of “economic denial,” 
although this process is not likely to 
bring down the present regime. Infor- 
mation from Cuba indicates — and this 
is extremely important — that this eco- 
nomic boycott is relatively successful but 
cannot be completely effective unless 
other free world countries cease trading 
with Cuba. 

For example, from 1963 to 1964 
Japan’s trade with Cuba increased 240 
percent; Spain’s by 300 percent. Eng- 
land — one of our most notable and loyal 
allies — has increased her exports to Cuba 
by 130 percent. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. It could be 
said that with friends like this who needs 
enemies? 

Mr, PUCINSKL The gentleman is 
quite correct. 

Cuba is a bad economic risk for any 
trading nation. 

As early as 1963 Cuba’s trade balance 
with bloc nations started to deteriorate 
with their deficit of $625 million. It was 
estimated that she owed the Soviet bloc 
more than. $900 million in trade alone. 
In addition her debt for technical aid, 
arms, and so forth, is $1.5 billion to Rus- 
sia; $430 million to Czechoslovakia; $250 
million to Poland; $85 million to Hun- 
gary; $70 million to Rumania, and to 
several countries in the Western Hemi- 
sphere another $165 million. 

In 1963 the trade balance of Cuba with 
Western countries was favorable in the 
amount of $65 million. However, this 
had to be used for other necessities, so 
Cuba is now almost with no dollar re- 
serve. Last year she had only $20 mil- 
lion in reserve and this year her finan- 
cial situation will be much worse. 

The U.S.S.R. made two loans to her of 
$50 million and $16 million each at the 
end of 1964 to cover her letters of credit 
with Western countries and to buy basic 
materials necessary to the sugar and 
nickel industries. At the end of 1964 
Cuba had exceeded her budget for im- 
ports by $300 million, and the outlook 
for 1965 is far worse in spite of a nor- 
mal sugar harvest. 

The biggest job we have ahead of us 
is to convince our free world allies that 
by trading with Cuba they are helping 


perpetuate the Communist regime of Fi- 
del Castro and holding the people of 
Cuba in a state of slavery and despera- 
tion,; Not only that, they are financing 
and support Communist propaganda and 
subversive activities originating in Cuba. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Could the 
gentleman tell me what the State De- 
partment thinks of this comment? Are 
they doing something about this to fol- 
low what the gentleman is now suggest- 
ing? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I should like to lay 
these facts before the coordinate branch 
of the Government, the legislative branch 
of the Government here, this body. 

I should like to lay these facts before 
this body, as I am doing today on this 
12th anniversary, in order to show my 
colleagues and the American people the 
full toll of letting the Communists re- 
main in Cuba. 

It is my hope we will then be able to 
explore the reactions from the State De- 
partment and the other interested 
agencies. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Yes, I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Well, the 
gentleman has certainly provided Mem- 
bers of Congress with an excellent rec- 
ord. My only regret is that there are 
not more Members on the floor to hear 
the gentleman. We have less than six 
Members on the floor, in my judgment. 
It is very regrettable, because I believe 
every Member of Congress should have 
heard, this fine special order that the 
gentleman has taken the time to prepare. 

Could the gentleman tell .me If it is 
possible to reveal the sources of the gen- 
tleman’s information? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Much of this infor- 
mation is obtained from, as I have said 
before, newspaper reports, reports of re- 
liable newspapers, published both in the 
United States and in South American^ 
countries. Much of this information is~ 
available from publicly documented 
sources that have come to our attention 
in the Cuban Freedom Committee, and 
much of this information is made avail- 
able through the sources and the people 
who write to us, not only from Cuba but 
people who hear our broadcasts in other 
parts of South America and who have to 
rely in many instances upon these broad- 
casts sponsored by the Cuban Freedom 
Committee which, incidentally, is a 
committee made up exclusively of Amer- 
ican citizens, people, many of whom 
have never been to Cuba, although the 
executive director had been a teacher 
in Cuba before the Communists took 
over, as well as from informed letters 
which we receive from other countries in 
South America written by people who 
hear our broadcasts. 

As I stated earlier, our broadcasts may 
serve in many instances as the only 
source of straight reliable world news, 
because this is primarily all we broad- 
cast, We broadcast news from the world 
and the people of Cuba and the people of 
other South American countries who 
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hear these broadcasts which emanate 
from, Miami, from Florida, and from 
New Orleans, these people have learned 
to rely on our broadcasts, because we do 
not engage in propaganda, and we give 
them the truth. We give them news 
over the wire services, the same news 
that Americans and the people of all the 
free world are receiving. And these peo- 
ple have learned to respect us for our 
integrity, and as a result they write in 
and most of the information that we get 
is from these very reliable sources. 

I wonder, if I may, just touch on this 
point because it may be of interest to 
the gentleman from California? The 

point I was going to make was this 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. It is of inter- 
est to me because I have met the worthy 
organization which the gentleman is dis- 
cussing and, furthermore, I have had 
some personal contacts with people in 
these various countries of the world 
through a missionary program with 
which I worked for a number of years. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. And, of course, the 
missionaries very often are excellent in 
their analyses. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. It seems to 
me that the people should know more 
about what is going on in these areas 
than the State Department. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I think the gentle- 
man would be interested to know that 
just a week ago radio Havana in a broad- 
cast to Latin America — the gentleman 
asked me how we get this information — 
said: 

We wish to inform you that starting July 
28 we will increase the number of frequencies 
through which we broadcast in Spanish to 
Latin America, North, America, and Central 
America. Besides the normal frequencies 
you will be able to hear us on 25, 16, and 7 
megacycles.” 

On July 21, Ramiro Puertas, Director 
of the Cuban Institute of Radio, an- 
nounced over CMQ Havana, that this 
year the Institute trill install a 150,000- 
watt station In Havana and another of 
the ;same power in San German, Oriente; 
two other 60,000-watt stations in Cam- 
aguey and Oriente Provinces for radio 
Rebelde network. On July 26, another 
10,000-watt station will be inaugurated 
in Guantanamo; still another 60,000- 
watt station will be built in Cacocum, 
Oriente, for radlc Progreso network, 
which will have an additional 5,000-watt 
stat ion in Baracoa. 

Also, they are Installing French TV 
equipment to improve reception between 
Camaguey, GuaimE.ro; and Victoria de 
las r runas. It is important to know that 
this is French equipment — equipment 
being supplied to Communist Cuba by 
our supposed ally, F:.*ance. 

To show Cuba’s importance to the 
Communists’ dream of world domina- 
tion, I will read you another news dis- 
patch: 

The French Press Agency reported from 
Cairo on July 16 that the Cuban Ambassador 
to Egypt, before leav ng for home, had an- 
nounced that a conference of popular move- 
ments, of three continents will be held In 
HavE.na on January 6, 1966. It had been de- 
cided at the Fourth Afro-Aslan Solidarity 
Conference In Accra in May to extend the 
movement to Latin America. Representa- 
tives of popular movements of six Latin 
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American countries will participate In the 
prellnitnaiy planning meetings which will 
begin 'in Cairo on September 1. The coun- 
tries are: Cuba, Mexico, Venezuela, Uruguay, 
Chile, j anc Guatemala. The planning com- 
mittees also will includes delegates of five 
Africajn countries: Egypt, Algiers, Morocco, 
Gulnepi, South Africa, and six Aslan coun- 
tries -the People’s Republic: of China, the 
U.S.S.tl., India, Indonesia, Japan, and South 

Vietnam. 

i 

There you have it, Mr. Speaker, in 
the bold broad strokes of Communist 
takeover under our very noses. Two 
years age the United States seemed to be 
at least in some measure awake to the 
Cubafi dinger. Today, I fear we are let- 
ing the immediate and close-to-home 
problem nke a secondary position in our 
planning and our defense. Mir. Speaker, 
I affirm to this House that in such a 
course lies hemispheric disaster. 


FREEWHEELING DISARMAMENT 

BINGf ENDANGERS NATIONAL SE- 
CURITY 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man 'from California [Mr. Hosmer] is 
recogiiized for 40 minutes. 

Mr, HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, disarma- 
ment feivor runs high in Washington 
today*. The Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment' Agency’s — ACDA — budget has bal- 
looned se veral hundred percent since its 
inception in 1961. Friends of Disarma- 
ment! from Intellectual and academic 
circlds in large numbers have enlisted 
voluntariliy in the cause. Prof. Jerome 
Wiesher, the former White House sci- 
ence pdv ser, recommends developing “a 
cadrq of people whose full-time occupa- 
tion”; is to reorient public attitudes. He 
want£ them “to create a vested interest 
in arms control” — whatever that may 
mean. 

Unless forces in the United States who 
recognize the danger of unrestrained dis- 
arm ament quickly organize and articu- 
late fhei .’ position, the administration’s 
cadre of dedicated disarmers soon will 
take jibe Nation. past the jpoint of no re- 
turn pn its flight from the proven strat- 
egy of ar ning to avoid trouble to the yet 
improver strategy of disarming to avoid 
it. 

DISAfMEIS WORK QUIETLY AND EFFECTIVELY 

The dii iarmers carry on their work un- 
obtrusively. As yet the public is not 
condiitior ed to disarmament. The" ma- 
jority of Americans still believes world 
peace as well as national survival de- 
pends on strength coupled with negotia- 
tion father than negotiation alone. The 
averajge person is scared half out of his 
wits y/he l some enterprising writer digs 
out and publicizes facts on various 
ACD^-sf-onsored disarmament studies. 
This was the case when things came 
to ligpt a > the study on togetherness with 
Russia and its study suggesting self -im- 
posed! Imitations on intelligence gather- 
ing efforts. 

Thq work of Washington’s disarmers 
is being made easier by the seemingly cal- 
culated elimination of top military 
spokesmen capable of comunicating au- 
thoritatively with the American public. 
Such popular figures as Admiral Arjeigh 


“31 Knot” Burke and cigar-chomping 
Gen. Curtis LeMay are on the retired 
rolls. No successors have been permitted 
to develop public: prominence. Probably 
not one person in a thousand can even 
name our present Chief of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

A tribute to the steady progress of the 
disarmers came recently in the form of a 
lack of outcry when a U.S. Ambassador 
to the U.N., the late Adlai Stevenson, 
promised a further softening of the 
American position on test ban treaty 
safeguards. When negotiations for a 
comprehensive treaty broke off in 1963, 
U.S. demands for annual inspections in 
Soviet territory had been whittled from 
20 to 7. Khrushchev still adamantly 
maintained “three or four” would be 
ample. Stevenson promised that the 
Johrison administration now “is willing 
to explore” further what constitutes “an 
adequate inspection system." 

Public apathy toward the possible con- 
sequences of the promise has encouraged 
and accelerated preparation of many 
other advanced disarmament positions, 
some of which President Johnson is ex- 
pected to offer the Soviets when the 18- 
nation Disarmament Conference recon- 
venes in Geneva tomorrow. 

These include: 

U.N. MULTILATERAL NUCLEAR UMBRELLA 

This proposal calls for pledges by 
nuclear have-noi; nations to refrain from 
seeking nuclear capabilities in exchange 
for pledges from the U.N.’s nuclear 
“haves” to aid them if they fall victim to 
atomic aggression. Whether the occur- 
rence of “aggression” is to be determined 
by the U.N.’s frequently paralyzed Gen- 
eral Assembly, its veto-ridden Security 
Council, the nonnuclear victim or the 
nuclear pledgegiver is uncertain. 

TOTAL TEST BAN TREATY 

This proposal to enlarge the present 
limited test ban treaty to include a bar 
against tests underground as well as in 
other environments would be based on 
“splitting the difference” between United 
States and U.S.S.R. inspection demands 
and fixing the number at five annually. 
Professor Wiesrier and ACDA believe 
“five inspections per year will provide 
adequate security against clandestine 
nuclear testing.” However, hearings of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
cast considerable: doubt on this optimistic 
assessment. Additionally, they raised 
monumental doubts whether even un- 
limited opportunities for inspection 
could penetrate the precautions of a 
determined cheater. This is because the 
Soviets insist on severe limitations on 
factors affecting the quality as well as 
the quantity of inspections. These in- 
clude tight restrictions on size and com- 
position of inspection teams, allowable 
inspection techniques, permissible equip- 
ment, mode and freedom of travel and 
communications, length of the inspection 
period and the like. 

DESTRUCTION OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 

Several years ago the disarmament 
concept of “we’ll burn our bombers and 
you bum yours” was seriously con- 
sidered. Its current adaptation is ex- 
pected to take the form of a proposal that 
the United States and U.S.S.R. junk 
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tion Subcommittee, in which the airlines 
were severely criticized for neglecting' the 
less profitable service to smaller cities. 

Additional economy services on highly 
traveled routes. 

Free stopover privileges. With such privi- 
leges, a man flying from New York to Los 
Angeles might stop in Chicago for a few days 
at no extra cost. The Board, which abolished 
these privileges in 1958 when the airlines 
were having financial problems, said that 
now that the airlines’ finances had Improved, 
they should be revived as a method of stimu- 
lating vacation travel in the United States 
and from abroad. 

NO REACTION YET . 

There has begn no official reaction from 
the airline yet, but one industry source pri- 
vately predicted “a very strong’’ one. 

• Addressing Itself to air fares, the Board vir- 
tually told the airlines to forget about any 
increases and concentrate on reductions. 

After first noting that the rate of return 
of the 11 domestic trunk carriers had risen 
to 10,8 percent in the 12 months ended 
March 31, 1965, the Board said: 

“In this setting, the Board believes it is 
difficult .to find justification for fare in- 
creases. Rather, the CAB feels, the pres- 
ent fayorable earnings position of the airlines 
offers an excellent opportunity for carriers 
themselves to consider reductions in fares or 
improvements in service without fare 
increases,” 

The Board rejected two fare increase pro- 
posals by American Airlines and United Air 
Lines, and ordered investigations of the 
proposals. 

Its remarks, which developed into a major 
policy statement, were attached to an order 
issued. yesterady allowing certain airlines to 
put liberalized baggage allowances into effect 
Sunday. 

FOREIGN FLIGHTS UNAFFECTED 

The Board’s orders apply only to domestic 
airlines and have no effect on fares or services 
on overseas flights, which are negotiated 
among the world’s airlines and then ap- 
proved by the various governments. Its re- 
marks were aimed, primarily at the Nation’s 
11 trunk carriers arid do not apply to local- 
service airlines. 

The new policy apparently grew out of the 
trunk carriers’ relatively recent prosperity. 

"Current earnings of the domestic trunk 
line carriers,” the Board said, “are well above 
the 10.5 percent rate of return considered 
to be fair and reasonable in the Board’s de- 
cision of November 25, 1960, in the general 
passenger fare Investigation. 

“The 10.5 percent rate of return has been 
reached in the 12 months ended March 31, 
1965, and reports of current earnings show 
the trend continues strongly upward.” 

In the year ended December 31, the airlines 
averaged an even 10 percent return, accord- 
ing to a CAB spokesman. The percentage 
breakdown was as follows: 

American, 9.7; Eastern 2.7; TWA, 11.0; 
United, 7.4; Braniff, 11.7; Continental, 12.3; 
Delta, 17.4; National, 15.6; Northeast, negli- 
ble or negative; Northwest Orient, 15,9; and 
Western, 18.2. 

Trans World reported yesterday that its 
revenues and earnings had set a second- 
quarter record. It said Its net earnings for 
the 3 months ended June rose 30.4 percent 
to $15,875,000 from $12,172,000 earned In the 
second quarter a year ago. 

FOUR YEARS WERE LEAN 

The airlines, however, were not always so 
profitable. From 1960 to 1964 the four larg- 
est trunks averaged a 3.9-percent return 
While the others inanaged 7 percent. 

And in the 10-year period after 1955 the 
four giants — American, Eastern, TWA, and 
United— averaged 5.3 percent. The seven 
Others averaged 6.5 percent in the same 
period. 


The new prosperity is generally attributed 
to two major factors — the general business 
boom, now ip Its fifth year, and the advent 
of civilian jet passenger transports. 

Jets are faster, more comfortable, more 
reliable, and generally superior to the old 
piston-engined aircraft in use before 1958. 
They are cheaper to run and maintain and 
can be more effectively utilized. 

All these factors have led to higher profits. 
More and more passengers have been climb- 
ing Into the big Jets. And in the airline 
business, every passenger after the break- 
even point is 80-percent profit. 

However, a number of Government officials 
and agencies have been watching those 
profits. 

Earlier this year there was talk of a jet 
fuel tax. One Senator suggested the air- 
lines take over the subsidies to the strug- 
gling helicopter lines, which, indeed, the air- 
lines have, to a certain extent. 

POST OFFICE ASKS REDUCTION 

And the Post Office Department, for whom 
the airlines have been carrying mail, has 
asked for a reduction in its payments to the 
airlines. Under the present rates, estab- 
lished on June 7, 1955, the Post Office pays 
the major trunks $58.8 million a year. 

The Post Office made its proposal on 
December 2,' 1964, and United Air Lines 
quickly proposed that the industry offer an 
8-percent reduction. This now appears 
likely to be accepted, according to Selig Alt- 
schul, a consultant to the industry. 

If the new rate is accepted, the Post Office 
will pay about $54 million, or $5 million less. 
The reduction would affect the trunks plus 
the local-service airlines and cargo lines, but 
it represents a loss of only $132,000 for each 
local-service line and $27,000 for each cargo 
carrier. 

A spokesman for the Air Transport Asso- 
ciation said the industry had only recently 
become very profitable and needed “adequate 
earnings” for a "protracted period.” Pro- 
tracted period means about 5 years to most 
airline men. 

The spokesman also said the industry had 
$2.4 billion worth of new airplanes on order, 
which win have to be paid for, in addition 
to the supersonic transp orts expected in the 
mid-1970's. 

COMMl ^^T^^ ^kcE^DTcUBA - ^ 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
current conflict in Vietnam is so serious 
that all Americans must be on their 
guard lest they forget the Communist 
menace in our own backyard — namely, 
the Communist bastion on the island of 
Cuba. In the current issue of Reader’s 
Digest, there is a very pertinent reminder 
of the dangers we face, and indeed all 
the American nations face, from Com- 
munist Cuba. This reminder takes the 
form of an article by Kenneth O. Gil- 
more entitled, “Cuba’s Brazen Blueprint 
for Subversion.” 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Cuba’s Brazen Blueprint for Subversion 
(By Kenneth O. Gilmore) 

Here is the inside story of Castro’s most 
audacious attempt to establish communism 
on the mainland of Latin America. 

On the northern coast of Venezuela’s 
Paraguana Peninsula, there is a lonely 
stretch of beach in a small inlet known as 
Macama. Half a mile from this beach, in a 
two-room stucco hut, lives 24-year-old Lino 
Gerardo Amaya, a wiry, quiet campesino. On 
the morning of November 1, 1963, Lino and 


ixio i a- y,:.u -u-u Miuuier, reuru, sec out along 
the beach in search of a lost goat. They came 
upon two men in bathing suits, standing on 
the shore looking out to sea. Beside them 
was a shiny 16-foot aluminum boat with a 
handsome outboard motor. The tailer of the 
two calmly waved his hand. “Hello, Frank, 
how are you? Don’t you work for the Creole 
company?” 

“I’m not Frank,” replied Lino, “and I never 
worked for Creole.” 

Lino didn’t find his goat that day. But 
shortly before 5 p.m. he and his brother head- 
ed back to the beach, fishing poles in hand. 
All that day a thundercloud of suspicion had 
been building up in his mind. What were 
those two strangers up to? 

At the beach the brothers found the boat 
and outboard motor. And more. The coarse 
dark sand was scuffed with footprints — lots 
of footprints now etched by the lengthening 
shadows. And something else. A rope mark, 
its coils clearly imprinted in the sand, led 
from the water toward a tree. 

Lino followed the mark, Pedro behind him. 
At its end they spotted the corner of a piece 
of canvas. They pulled it up. Underneath 
lay a large dark bag. They dragged it out 
and loosened a thick drawstring. Four auto- 
matic rifles. And layers of bulging cartridge 
belts. 

On hands and knees they pawed away more 
sand and found more sacks of rifles, more 
cartridge belts. And now that they looked 
harder, it was apparent that a large section 
of sand was loose and soft ahead of them. 

Lino sprang up. “We’ve got to tell the 
police,” he said. 

buried treasure 

Shortly before 10 p.m. Lino arrived 
at the Jadacaquiva police station. He told 
his story to the prefect, Antonio Lugo, who 
immediately relayed the news to Police Com- 
mandant Eusebio Olivares Navarrate, at 
Punto Fijo, the largest town on the penin- 
sula. Olivares roared off for the lonely beach 
with five Jeeploads of policemen. 

Soon the police were digging into the sand 
like pirates seeking lost treasure, grunting, 
heaving, hauling. In 16 minutes, Olivares 
had seen enough. He switched on the radio 
in his patrol car, gave the stunning news to 
the State Governor, Pablo Saher. 

It took 4 hours to hoist the entire deposit 
from its temporary grave. The hole in the 
g >und was 8 feet deep, 6. feet wide and 
90 feet long. The cache — automatic rifles, 
machineguns, antitank guns, mortars, ba- 
zookas, demolition charges and thousands 
of rounds of ammunition — weighed 3 tons. 

In Caracas, the Venezuelan capital, Presi- 
dent Rdmulo Betancourt was awakened at 
home and briefed by phone. He ordered a 
naval patrol of the peninsula and sent a 
special alert to every security and military 
agency in the country. For 2 years Fidel Cas- 
tro had boasted that he would export his 
Cuban revolution to the mainland of South 
America. Oil-rich Venezuela was his prime 
target. “With victory in Venezuela,” cried 
Cuba’s old-line Communist boss Bias Roca, 
“we shall no longer be a solitary island in 
the Caribbean confronting the Yankee im- 
perialists.” Castro-trained guerrillas of 
Venezuela’s Communist Armed Forces of Na- 
tional Liberation (FALN) had terrorized the 
countryside in an attempt to paralyze the 
nation. They had dynamited oil pipelines 
and bridges, burned stores and warehouses, 
robbed banks, raided police stations, kid- 
naped and murdered off dais and blasted 
the streets with sniper and machinegun 
fire. More than 50 policemen had been cut 
down in the streets of Caracas alone, and 
twice as many civilians. 

But never before had the FALN been 
equipped with mortars and bazookas. Obvi- 
ously something special was afoot. 

A NEW LEAD 

At the heavily protected Caracas headquar- 
ters of Venezuela’s state security police 
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>f ycur proposed investigation con- 
the Eastern Air Line shuttle service. 

, citizen of Massachusetts, and, fre- 
aveler between the three cities serv- 
Eastern’s shuttle, I highly endorse 
itjion. 

ill left the staff of WBZ in 1961, I 
reraged a trip a week between Boston- 
■k-Washington on behalf of my busi- 
■fter becoming a con muter. I soon 
1 to regular usage of Northeast, 
rn is using some of the oldest equip- 
urrently in service on U.S. carriers. 
:itude of the employees, and, the 
nt of customers leaves much to be 
Among regular travelers, Eastern is 
•ed to be one of the country’s worst 
This fact was included as part of 
Time article. While other aspects 
;ern’s system has improved, nothing 
r , done about the shuttle. There is 
i that jetprop craft will be used on 
iton-New York run, similar to what 
t been Introduced on the Boston- 
igton run. Perhaps we shall see the 
: e increase. 

a shame -that with all. of Northeast's 
is, the public is not aware that their 
■New York service has more modern 
>nt, better service, and $2 cheaper, 
while I lived in Los. Angeles. The 
between San Francisco and Los 
is excellent. The equipment is 
and, the trip takes less time, even 
it Is a greater distance. Moreover, 
is are about the same, 
oe yoUr efforts are well rewarded. I 
snd you for taking up this task on be- 
jthe frequent air passenger. If there 
way I can be of servic e to you in re- 
! the investigation, I shall bo pleased 

It, 

k you for your Interest in this matter, 
jineerely, 

Thomas F Carroll, 

Vice President. 


Fa-ssaic, N.J. 

July 19, 1965. 

ear Senator: I am glad to hear some- 
on the bail about Eastern Air Lines 
to Boston. 

[d to go to Boston about two times a 
to visit my son who lives in F.ockland, 
used to be $10 one-way about a year 
en it went to $11, $13, $13; then $14. 
know what it is now because I can’t 
any more, 
k you, thank you. 

Yours, 

Paul Forkus. 


New York, N.Y., 

July 19, 1965. 
Edward M, Kennedy, _ 

Office Building , 
gton, D C. 

Senator: I have read with interest of 
lann'id. inquiry into Eastern Airlines 
operations and hope that you will 
|through on this. 

at a. loss to understand why it costs 
fly between Boston and New York 
6ne can fly between Los Angeles and 
[ancisco, nearly twice the distance, on 
planes for $13,50. Probably you have 
[‘Western’s jets fly ovei profit ‘ceiling’ " 
iness. Week, March 6, 1965, page 54. 
Is for better rates for the east coast. 
Very truly yours, 

' A. H. Gower. 


The George Washngton University, 

School of Medicine, 
Washington, D.C., July 20, 1965. 

• Edward M. Kennedy, 

Senate, 
lijigtcm, D.C. 

Senator Kennedy: Congratulations 
. _r speech of July 19 ac reported In to- 
Wasblngton Post concerning Eastern 
es shuttle service. 


I recently njiove i back to the East Coast 
after 2 years In Ios Angeles and It always 
amazed me why shuttle service between Los 
Angeles and sen Iranclsco (460 miles) costs 
about $12 while :he same service lietween 
New York and| Wa ihington (225 miles) costs 
$18. In addition the west coast sendee was 
on Lockheed Elec ;ra and Boeing 707 while 
the east coaslj service was on old Lockheed 
Constellation^, 

I support ybu i:i urging a CAB investiga- 
tion of the monopolistic and price-fixing 
practices of pastirn Airlines since simple 
arithmetic suggests that the cost between 
New York and Wishlngton should be about 
$6 even if you don’t take into consideration 
the old equipment being used by Eastern 
Airlines. 

Sincerely yours, 

: ' Philip Klubes. 

i Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator K ennedy : I read with great 
interest in this m irning's Post of your ques- 
tions about tbe practices of Eastern Airlines 
on the Washing! on-New York (and other 
Eastern) rune. I have lived in Washington 
the past 10 years, use the air services to New 
York (and occasionally to Boston) fairly fre- 
quently, and 'sha:*e your view that there Is 
no question Hut that Eastern has systemati- 
cally squeeze4 ou ; Its competitors, end hav- 
ing done so his inflated its fares on the spar- 
tan shuttle-service. I am also familiar with 
the San Francisco -Los Angeles fare structure 
where for a smalls r fare the rider gets almost 
twice as long ja ride and far better service on 
a variety of $arri ;rs. Good luck with your 
Inquiry. ; 

Gratefully, 

I ■ Rev. E. R. Carroll. 

Washington, D.C. 
Hon. Edward *M. Kennedy, 

U.S. Senate, ' 

Washington, D.C.: 

Please accept it y heartiest congratulations 
for your efforts lu calling for CAB and con- 
gressional investigation of Eastern Airlines 
monopoly of jshu .tie service. It’s high time 
all of Eastern Aii lines operations get a good 
look-at. 

! Evelyn Freyman. 

I Brooklyn, N.Y., 

| July 21, 1965. 

Dear Senator Kennedy: Congratulations 
on your suggestion that an investigation is 
needed in connection with the air service 
between Boston and Washington. I’ve 
stopped flying tt is route. It's Just too ex- 
pensive. I drive : nstead. 

But don’t ; stop with Boston-New York 
service. The New York-Washington routes 
likewise havp income too expensive. We 
don’t need frills c r Jets on these short routes. 
Low fares and frequency of service will bring 
in the customers. You rightly compared 
these service^ w th. the very excellent Los 
Angeles-San [Francisco service which is also 
a real travel pargiln. Perhaps those western 
airlines should bs Invited to come east and 
set up shop here 

Frankly, I [think our airlanes in the Bos- 
ton-New York-Washington area are: danger- 
ously overcrowded. More attention should 
be given toward improving the rail service 
on these short-haul runs so that there will 
be enough afr space for the longer domestic 
air routes. 1 

Why, for eixample, do we have to wait for 
more rail stjudles and surveys? With the 
existing rail' eqi ipment and road beds we 
could speed !up he service from New York 
to either Bofeton or Washington by simply 
eliminating ill tie stops between New York 
and Boston land Washington. The planes 
fly nonstop. I Why can't we have one non- 
stop train leivim; New York in the morning 
and one in [the evening bound for Boston 
and Washington. The Merchants Limited 
presently makes five stops between Grand 
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Central and South Station. Allowing 10 
minutes loss for each stop, I would guess that 
the schedule could be speeded up by 50 min- 
utes if these five stops were eliminated. The 
train speed would not have to be increased. 
It could be advertised as “Downtown to 
Downtown” express service 

I realize that solutions to our transporta- 
tion problems are not an easy, thing and 
that there are many problems involved about 
which the average person such as myself are 
not aware. However, I am heartened that 
you are at least trying to get something done 
about the poor transportation in this area. 

Sincerely, 

Leo M. Scharici, Jr. 

[From the Washington (D.C,) Evening Star, 
July 26, 1965] 

Air Fare Mystery 

Senator Edward Kennedy's demand for an- 
investigation of the Washington-New York- 
Boston air shuttle service has let in some 
much-needed light on a mystifying subject. 

When Eastern Air Lines began this highly 
popular service in 1961, the rate was $14 for 
a trip between here and New York. A seat 
was guaranteed to each passenger, with no 
reservation needed, even if a second plane 
had to be ordered. Such a cheap com- 
muter run carried an understandable appeal. 
The effect was to lure business away from 
competitors and give Easicrn an 80 percent 
monopoly, according to Senator Kennedy. 

But since then Eastern has successively 
raised the fare to the point where, at $18, It 
exceeds the price for some conventional 
flights. An airline spokesman cites costs 
of standby planes and crews among the rea- 
sons for this. 

Without condemning Eastern out of hand, 
it remains a curious fact that airlines are 
now flying , passengers between Los Angeles 
and San Francisco — a 340-mile trip — for 
$13.50 plus tax, using jets. Is the shorter 
Washington-New York piston-plane run so 
much more costly to operate? 

Two rival airlines, United and TWA, have 
applications now pending before the Civil 
Aeronautics Board to begin unrestricted 
Washington-New York-Boston flights. A 
United spokesman adds ‘that Jets would be 
used, and that a fare not exceeding the Los 
Angeles-San Francisco rate is contemplated 
for Washington to New York. 

The decision on jets must await results of 
a study by the Federal Aviation Agency of 
National Airport, due by December. But it 
seems obvious that a little more competition 
on this lucrative, heavily traveled route 
would benefit the public. 

[From the New York Times, July 29, 1965] 
U.S. Airlines Told To Put [Prosperity Into 
Lower Fares— CAB Also Tells Carriers 
To Add Coach Seats and Allow Free Stop- 
overs 

(By Frederic C. Appel) 

The Civil Aeronautics Board told the Na- 
tion’s airlines yesterday that they were mak- 
ing too much money and. should start pass- 
ing some of It on to the consumer in the 
form of lower fares and better service. 

The Board said it thought the following 
Improvements could be made: 

Lower fares on short trips. The Board 
noted that the new short-range jets now 
coming into use had lower operating costs 
that could make possible lower fares over 
routes sucli as that between New York and 
Washington. 

More coach seats. T1 m> Board suggested a 
higher ratio of coach seats to first-class seats 
to reflect the public’s desire. Last year 76 
percent of domestic air passengers flew coach, 
according to the Air Trafisportation Associa- 
tion. The Board also called for more coach 
service into more communities. 

More service to smaller cities. This sug- 
gestion was apparently a reaction to a hear- 
ing, ended 2 weeks ago, by the Senate Avia- 
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(Digepol), Chief of investigation Orlando 
Garcia Vazquez studied a surveillance report 
that had just come to his desk. It was late 
Monday afternoon November 3, exactly 43 
hours after Lino had looked under the can- 
• vas. The report disclosed that at 10: 30 
a.m. that day a young woman known to have 
Communist, connections was seen near the 
home of Eduardo Machado, a Venezuelan 
Communist Party boss. She was followed 
to a cafe on Negrln Street, where she sat 
chatting with three men. Fifty minutes 
later all four drove to a complex of four 
housing units known as "Urbanizacion 
Simbn Rodriguez.” 

The woman strolled to building No. 1 and 
took the outside elevator to a fourth-floor 
apartment, No. 49. Her campanions loitered 
in the area, making sure she was not being 
followed. Two hours later she came back to 
the car and sped to the old section of the 
city, 'where she was observed talking with 
several leaders of Central University's Com- 
munist-controlled student federation, some 
of whom had recently returned from Cuba. 

Inspector Garcia was sure apartment No. 
49 was “hot,” Too many precautions had 
been taken. “I .think we had better hit this 
place as soon as possible,” he told his boss. 

Bhortly after midnight five Digepol agents 
in two groups sauntered toward building 
No. 1, chatting and laughing as if returning 
from a party. Garcia and two agents took 
the elevator to the fourth floor, while the 
others climbed the stairs, the only other exit. 

Garcia knocked gently at apartment 49. 
There was a shuffling of slippers. The door 
opened a crack, revealing a middle-aged 
woman in a nightgown. 

"We’ve come with a search warrant,” said 
Garcia shouldering his way in. “Is anyone 
else here?” 

, “No," she replied. 

In a bedroom they found a young man In 
bed. “Stay very still,” warned Garcia. “Who 
ore you?'” 

“German Lbpez Mtadez.” the man replied, 
and handed over his identification card. No. 
618945— German Lopez M6ndez— born No- 
vember 27, 1941 — 5 feet, 6 inches— hair, 
brown — eyes, brown. On the left-hand 
corner was pasted a small mug shot: a slim 
face, placid eyes, thin mustache, wavy hair. 
It matched the man. 

“What’s your occupation?” Garcia asked. 

“I’m a teacher. Just visiting here for a 
couple of days.” 

“Okay, don’t move while we search,” Garcia 
said. 

BIBLE ON ipaRQB 

The men began to hunt, opening closets, 
pulling out drawers, looking under beds and 
in toilet tanks. Under one corner of the 
suspect’s bed two objects were extracted: 
the first, a small light-blue airline traveling 
bag full of drawing equipment and mate- 
rials — ink pens, tracing paper, rulers, com- 
passes, crayons. 

“What are you doing with these?” Garcia 
asked Lopez. 

"I’ye never seen them before,” Lopez an- 
swered, as if bored. 

At first, Garcia thought the second item 
was a. Bible. Book-size, it was enclosed in a 
dark v brown leather case with a zipper on 
three sides, the kind of covering often used 
for a Bible, Inside was a looseleaf notebook. 
Garcia flipped through some 70 pages. He 
found that he was holding an Instructor’s 
manual on the handling of arms and explo-, 
slves — an FALN “bible.” 

Garcia glanced at the man on the bed. 
“This belong to you?” 

“No.” 

About 5 a.m. Garcia returned to headquar- 
ters with his two suspects. “Keep search- 
ing,” he told two agents left behind, “Mat- 
tresses, pillows, everything. When you’re fin- 
ished, start all oyer again. There’s bound 
to be more than we’ve found.” 

No. 138— 20 


Dlgepol’s files Indicated that the woman, 
who claimed to be a nurse, was a_contact for a 
fugitive FALN leader. The man who called 
himself Ldpez was fingerprinted, and a search 
through the flies disclosed his real identity: 
Luis Eduardo Sanchez Madero, age 24. On 
the margins of the FALN sabotage manual 
were notes Jotted down fn his handwriting, 
among them a precise schedule of bis last 
day of Instruction on October 21: 6 a.m. — 
rise; 8 to 12 — courses In artillery and mortar; 
2 to 6 p.m. — training In recoilless rifle, ba- 
zooka and machlnegun and cryptography; 
8 to 10 — study; 11 — bedtime. 

PUZZLE BECOMES PICTURE 

Meanwhile, at apartment 49, an agent had 
found, taped to the bottom of a desk drawer, 
a 2-inch-thick stack of papers. Included 
In the material were lengthy descriptions 
of arms and explosives plus an intricate 
checklist for pulling off a successful sabotage 
or kidnaping operation: escape routes, floor 
plans, guards, alarm systems, cover stories, 
hiding places. There was also a large map 
of Caracas showing every street and major 
building in the city, and four pieces of 
transparent paper — overlays for the map — 
dotted by rectangles, circles, arrov/s, asterisks, 
crosses, parallel bars and triangles. 

What did it all mean? Garcia and his 
men studied these and other items, zeroing 
in on several papers crisscrossed with neat- 
ly ruled lines. At the top of each perpen- 
dicular column were large letters: “F,” the 
symbol for fusil, Spanish for rifle; “PERS” 
for persons; "M" for mortar; “Csr” for 
cafione sin retroceso — recollless rifle; and 
’’B” for bazooka. The same type of arms 
found at Macama. 

More notes were studied, such as a list of 
apartment buildings, offices and streets with 
specific designations of weapons. These 
numbers were compared. The map 'was 
pulled out, and the overlays with their sym- 
bols were arranged and rearranged. At last 
tbe puzzle became a picture. The rectangu- 
lar figure meant “artillery,” the triangle 
“fixed group,” the open circle “troop posi- 
tions,” the slanted parallel lines "barricade," 
the cross “emergency station,” the five-sided 
figure surrounded by arrows "object of at- 
tack." Sanchez Madero had drawn up a 
detailed plan for attack upon Caracas using 
the weapons delivered at Macama. 

The Urdaneta barracks was the prime ob- 
jective. A walled fort perched on the city's 
highest ground, It held a concentration of 
troops. Here also were tanks, near a jail 
holding top FALN terrorists. The scheme: 
Isolate the troops and free the prisoners 
to join in' the attack. This 1 phase of the 
operation called for 3 artillery units, 6 fixed 
groups of 3 to 4 men, 3 mobile groups plus 
positioning of 12 FALN troop units In care- 
fully chosen locations. Assigned to do the 
■ job were 374 men, 195 rifles, 8 mortrars, 12 
bazookas, 4 recollless rifles, 75 machlneguns. 

Apartment houses near the barracks were 
selected, from which snipers and machine 
gunners could pick off soldiers trying to reach 
jeeps and armored cars. Mortars would 
knock out key exits, sabotage units would 
cut telephone lines, seize power stations and 
blow up vital streets; bazookas and recollless 
rifles would be waiting for tanks — if they 
made It through the carnage. 

FANTASTIC? 

At Miraflores Palace the attack plan was 
laid before President Betancourt. "To those 
of us who have witnessed “FALN’s murder 
and arson for 3 years, it doesn’t seem so 
shocking,” lie confided to a colleague. “But 
this Is going to look fantastic to the outside 
world.” 

Indeed, the question was: Would the “out- 
side world” believe It? Could they prove 
conclusively where the plan had originated, 
where the arms bad come from? 

The first point hinged on Stachez Madero. 


An exhaustive check of all airline listings was 
undertaken. It was a long shot but It paid 
off. Sanchez Madero had fled from Venezuela 
to Jamaica on March 5, 1962, listed as “Luis 
E. Sanchez M.,” after an armored-car robbery 
in which his fingerprints were found. In 
Jamaica he had boarded a KLM special flight, 
No. 977 from Kingston to Havana, Cuba. He 
had cocklly given the airline his destination 
address: House of Americas (headquarters 
in Havana for the infamous Institute of 
People’s Friendship, the processing agency for 
Cuba’s Latin American terrorist trainees). 

Tracing of the arms was turned over to the 
Venezuelan Army. An elaborate effort had 
been made to disguise the weapons. All 
serial numbers had been ground off. Near 
the trigger of each rifle, a hole had been cut, 
obviously to remove the insignia. But whose 
insignia? 

Several of the weapons were rushed to 
Fabrique Nationaie d’Armes de Guerre at 
Herstal-lez -Liege, Belgium, whose trade- 
mark had been left on. Fabrique Nationaie, 
the largest private arms manufacturer in the 
Western World, had filed on order by the 
Cuban Army for 22,500 automatic rifles on 
March 23, 1959. Now company experts 
examined the rifles dug up at Macama and 
reported that “the coat of arms of Cuba was 
stamped in the place where a cut has been 
made.” Moreover, the Cuban weapons had 
their serial numbers uniquely located on the 
left side of the trigger guard, as these had 
been before they were ground off. Rifles with 
these characteristics had never been delivered 
to any country but Cuba. 

As for the 31 “UZI” 9-mm. machineguns, 
the Belgian company also confirmed that they 
had been bought by Cuba. But the Vene- 
zuelans went a step further. Where a seal 
had obviously been ground away, an etching 
solution was applied. Slowly the chemical 
made decipherable the outlines of a legend. 
Under a magnifying glass an ornate crest 
could be distinguished— the crest of the 
Cuban Army. 

The case was airtight. ,It was time to bring 
charges. 

IRREFUTABLE PROOF 

The wood-paneled main council room of 
the Pan American Union Building, 4 blocks 
from the White House in Washington, D.C., 
was packed on December 3, 1963. Venezuela 
had called the Organization of American 
States into emergency session to charge Cuba 
with aggression. Ambassador Enrique Te- 
jera-Parfs of Venezuela was speaking: “The 
people of Venezuela have been the constant 
victims of the Insults and attacks of Cuba’s 
Castro regime. Now In the face of the new 
act of aggression by Cuba, for which there is 
definite and Irrefutable proof, Venezuela Is 
forced to take this action.” 

An investigating commission was immedi- 
ately set up, composed of representatives of 
Argentina, Colombia, Costa Rica, Uruguay 
and the United States. On December 8, the 
commission flew to Caracas, along with a 
team of military advisers. There they heard 
detailed accounts from a score of witnesses 
ranging from Minister of National Defense 
Gen. Antonio Brtceno to Juan DeDios Marin, 
a young Venezuelan who had been in Cuba 
for several months receiving military training 
In the handling of arms and guerrilla 
tactics. 1 

Venezuelan Army officials picked out weap- 
ons at random, and before the eyes of the In- 
vestigators demonstrated how the Cuban In- 
signia could be raised chemically. Ward P. 
Allen, chief US. representative, was espclally 
curious about the aluminum skiff and out- 
board motor that had been left behind on 
the beach that first morning by the two 
strangers. Odd, he thought — a Johnson 


1 See “Inside a Castro ’Terror School,’ ” the 
Reader's Digest, December 1964. 
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motor with the manufacturer's, marking: 
The Outboard Marine Corporation of Canada, 
Ltd. serial number C367809, Tbe Canadian 
Ambassador in Caracas wan asked to have the 
- mot ir Investigated. A report came back 
through Canadian Government channels: 
four Johnson outboard motors, including 
C367809, had been purchased by an exporting 
company in Montreal anc. flown to Cuba on 
Oct>ber 1, 1963, consigned to the National 
Institute of Agrarian Reform, Poultry 
Div Ision. 

A DAMNING l EKDICT 

C n February 24, 1964, the OAS Commis- 
sion presented its verdict: “The shipment 
was made up of arms originating in Ouba 
tha t were surreptitiously landed at a solitary 
spot on the coast for the purpose of being 
used in subversive operations to overthrow 
constitutional Government of Venezuela, 
o objective of the Caracas plan was to 
capture the city of Caracas, to prevent the 
holding of elections on December 1, 1963, and 
tofseize control of the country." 

is plan, plus Cuba’s propaganda 
methods, provision of funds, training in sabo- 
e and guerrilla operations, concluded the 
investigators, added up to "a policy of aggres- 
sion.” A 112-page report was submitted with 
a mountain of facts and proof, much of 
Which is the basis for the preceding account. 

Colombia’s OAS representative found it 
bird to contain his fury. “This is not an 
incident of unwary sailors,” he declared. "It 
if a scMcrus international incident which is 
put of a carefully thought-out plan of 
Cuba for carrying the Communist revolu- 
t on to the hemisphere.” 

La Tribuna, a major newspaper in Lima, 
Peru, commented: “What is important is the 
next step: that is, what kind of action will 
he taken against a Government convicted of 

I 'rmed intervention?” 

Incredibly, the answer to that question 
fas in grave doubt. Several Latin coun- 
tries balked at Imposing Arm measures 
against Cuba, clinging to the ancient con- 
lept of nonintervention which had originated 
pears before Soviet ccmmunism moved into 
the hemisphere. Principal backsliders were 
Mexico, Uruguay, Bolivia, Chile, and Brazil, 
all of whom at the tune maintained diplo- 
matic relations with Cuba. 

-SANCTIONS OE NOT? 

Venezuela would not he put off, and pressed 
for a foreign ministers’ conference of the 
20 American Republics to punish Castro. It 
called for mandatory steps such as cutting 
off all trade, air travel and diplomatic rela- 
tions with Cuba, “If the OAS does not apply 
sanctions to Castro’s Cuba, it means the 
bankruptcy of democracy and the inter- 
American system,” warned Venezuela's For- 
eign Minister Marcos Falcdn Bricefto. 

Then in April 1964 a revolution in Brazil 
led by '(Sen. Humberto Castelo Branco, a firm 
ahtL-Castrolte, ousted left-leaning President 
Jofio Goulart. 1 Soon after, Brazil expelled 
Cuba’s diplomatic delegation. Now those 
seeking stem measures against Castro felt 
ths.t the continent’s largest nation could be 
Counted on When the chips were down. 

Still, weeks, then months, dragged by 
while diplomats dickered over sanctions that 
would assure the necessary two-thirds vote. 
Finally, on July 21, more than 8 months after 
Lino stumbled on the arms at Macama, the 
hemisphere’s 1 foreign ministers gathered in 
Washington for the crucial voting. 

The hemisphere states shotild not main- 
tain diplomatic or Consular relations with 
Cuba; 14 yes, 4 no I abstain. They should 
Suspend their tradf , either direct or indirect, 
with Cuba, except for humanitarian rea- 
sons: same Vote, They should suspend all 
sea transportation again with the human- 
itarian exception : 14 yes, 3 no, 2 abstain. 
Ahy riew attempt to subvert an American 


“See “The County That Saved Itself,” the 
' Reader’s Digest, November 1964. 


Republic cOuld bring quick armed retaliation 
without cohsulfca.tion: 15 yes, 4 no. 

By the ; tin e the final Absolution had 
passed. It (was 12:15 am., July 26, the day 
Castro anUally celebrates the birth of his 
revolutionary July 26 movement. At long 
last the American Republics had branded an 
outlaw inf thilr midst. Within. 6 months 
Chile, Bolivia, and Uruguay broke relations 
with Cuba. More significant was that key 
resolution giving the green light to OAS na- 
tions, alohe or collectively, to strike hack 
without delay should Castro be caught in 
further spb version. 

TIE THREAT REMAINS 

Whether tills provision will be used for 
direct retaliation against the Cuban sanc- 
tuary is ■■ quite another matter. Just last 
November representatives of Latin American 
Communist Parties slipped into Havana to 
map out ;i bcld new strategy with the Soviets 
to accelerate Red" revol utions. A secret dec- 
laration <reli ased in Moscow 2 months later) 
was signfcd iwomlslng “active aid” to “free- 
dom fighters ’ in Colombia, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, Paraguay, Panama, Haiel, and Vene- 
zuela. 

Operaiioni: center for this guerrilla warfare 
Is CubaV. st bversion and espionage agency, 
the DGl (whose biggest unit promotes Latin 
revolutions), advised hv at least five Soviet 
intelligence specialists. Squads of Latin 
Americans s re trained by the DGI’s Depart- 
ment of Special Schools. This department 
and other C uban organizations have turned 
out at least 5,000 graduates. “This training 
today represent the most serious threat to 
democracy in Latin America," says Assist- 
ant Secret; r y of State for Inter-American 
Affairs Jack H. Vaughn. “We know of cases 
where (the individuals of a given country 
trained; in Cuba return by the hundreds. 
These ieople form a cadre of guerrilla units, 
and the la ’ger the number, the greater the 
threat : ultmately that they will make ft 
move.’? 

AX APPALLING SCOREBOARD 

The i sco) eboard of riots, bombings, assas- 
sinations, violence and espionage emanating 
from Cub i is appalling. In Guatemala a 
band t>f terrorists with a hard-core strength 
of about 300 men roams the mountains with 
headquarters in the Lake Izabal region. Five 
of them recently burned the U.S.-aid-pro- 
gram -garage in Guatemala City, gutting 23 
vehicles. Last February during a festive pa- 
rade hi ti e capital, ten Guatemalan soldiers 
were jkllbid by a grenade lobbed into the 
hack pf their truck. Chief of these, guerrillas 
is stocky, tough Marco Antonio Ton Sousa 
who has secretly received $200,000 from the 
DGI. I 

A (fontngent of Panamanian communists 
recently went back to Cuba for a second 
rounfl oi guerrilla instruction, while even 
moref arc preparing to Journey to Havana. 
Next: doer in Colombia, banditry and kid- 
napping;, once confined to remote rural re- 
gions, aie closing In on the cities. Former 
Cabinet Minister Harold Eider was grabbed 
by Kidnappers and a $250,000 price put on 
his head even though he had been murdered 
before the ransom demand. A newly orga- 
nized Cuban -backed Army of National 
Liberation (ELN) directs much of this vio- 
lencje. 1 a Moscow, Pravda propagandizes that 
events in Colombia are “vary little different 
froih th i dirty war being fought in Vietnam.” 

Finally, look at the grim tragedy in the 
Doihinloan Republic. In classic style a band 
of |killsd communists svrtfty exploited an 
expiosh e chaotic revolution. At least 77 
kndwn communists were pinpointed and, as 
Prefeide at Johnson has disclosed, "two of the 
prime leaders in the rebel forces were men 
with a long history of communist association 
and insurrections.” He noted that many 
of the ’conspirators” were “trained in Cuba” 
anil, “lieelng a chance to Increase disorder, 
to gall a foothold, Joined the revolution.” 


WHERE NEXT 

Where will the graduates of the Soviet- 
Cuban Communist combine strike next? 
Where within our hemisphere will U.B. 
soldiers have to he sent next to avert a Com- 
munist coup while Havana and Moscow have 
a propaganda field day? And will we and our 
friends be able to discover and act against 
the next blueprint for subversion before it 
is too late? 

No one can say — so long as an operations 
center for "wars of liberation” functions 
with impunity in Cuba. Time and time 
again our officials have said this subversion 
"must stop,” yet it ijontinues. Our words 
and warnings are scorned, and we go on 
merely reacting to one Cuban-fomented 
loray after another. 

One long-overdue solution is for the OAS 
'to modernize its rules and machinery so that 
it can act swiftly against Communist “inter- 
ventions.” Otherwise, Latin countries must 
accept United States fast action when lives 
and liberties of nations are in the balance, as 
in the Dominican Republic. 

Another solution lies in tightening the 
economic noose around Cuba. Considering 
the mess communism has made of the Cuban 
economy, experts say it would collapse within 
weeks if most outstc'.e assistance was cut off. 
Why, for example, should we permit a pro- 
cession of Soviet oil tankers to, steam into 
the Caribbean to fuel Cuba’s Industries and 
utilities so that this springboard for sub- 
version can survive? And why should we 
allow non-Communist nations to furnish 
vital items — 867 shiploads since 1963? 

When Secretary of State Dean Rusk called 
for. sanctions against Cuba last summer, he 
pointed out that "subversion supported by 
terror, sabotage, and guerrilla action Is as 
dangerous a form cf aggression as an armed 
attack.” And he added these significant 
words : “Today it is Venezuela which Is under 
attack. Is there any one of us who can say 
with assurance, 'I; cannot be my country 
tomorrow’?” 


THE ORDEAL OF OTTO OTEPKA 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. (President, in 
the current issue of Readers' Digest, 
there appears an article entitled “The 
Ordeal of Otto Otepka.” This article 
relates in summary form the outrageous 
case of the treatment of a dedicated se- 
curity officer in the State Department 
whose honesty, loyalty, and perseverance 
in his job were rewarded with abuse in 
the form of police-state tactics and ul- 
timately, in an order of discharge. The 
appeal from the order of discharge is still 
pending. The .‘injustices recited by this 
article, which are substantiated in great 
detail by the selries of hearings currently 
being released by the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee, constitute a 
blight on our Government and the bu- 
reaucratic, cliquish factionalism into 
which we have permitted it to degen- 
erate. Both the Congress and the Amer- 
ican people have an obligation to Mr. 
Otepka to see that this injustice is 
righted, but they have an even greater 
obligation to themselves and their pos- 
terity to eradicate the defects in the 
system which (permit our Government to 
be so perverted. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Record at the 
conclusion of tny remarks. 

There being; no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 
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said more dams are needed to help In the low 
flow periods on the river. 

Warner pointed out that conditions change 
with the times. He said if the Tuscaloosa 
plant were to be built today it would be con- 
structed below the city, not at its present 
location, He also said the Warrior Lock and 
Dam should have been located farther down 
stream below the Industrial plants. 

Yoder pointed out that the new system at 
the Demopolis plant was constructed in spite 
of the fact that no immediate expansion is 
planned and that the mill was under no pres- 
sure to improve its waste disposal system. 

The system involved an investment of over 
a million dollars. Operating it and monitor- 
ing the river require an annual expense of 
$48,000. 

Dr. Myers said it was gratifying to see such 
a major step taken on .pollution. 

The mill, located about 8 miles south 
of Demopolis, is surrounded by elaborate 
ponding and clarifying facilities each dedi- 
cated to the treatment of a specific type _of 
waste water from the various stages of 
manufacture. Into one lagoon goes water 
that contains no harmful materials but 
which needs to be copied before returning 
to the river. 

In a second facility, a huge clarifier, 268 
feet in diameter, removes solids such as wood 
fibers that, would otherwise ' Sow into the 
river. 

The third operation involves a 56-acre 
lagoon which impounds waste water contain- 
ing non-fibrous material from the wood that 
could be harmful to the, stream. This effluent 
can be retained for periods up to two weeks, 
during which time its harmful properties are 
dissipated, It Is then metered back into the 
river at a rate determined by the flow of the 
stream. 

Even before water needed by the mill is 
' sent to the waste treatment.' plants, it has 
been used over and over throughout the mill. 
The mill uses 16 million gallons of water 
dally, but if it were not for this recycling at 
various stages of production, the demand 
would be 25. million gallons a day. 

Although no mill expansion is planned at 
Demopolis, the new waste treatment system 
is designed to take care of a greater future 
load. 

To the east of the mill a small lake allows 
the cooling of water that has become heated 
In condensing steam produced in the 
chemical recovery section of the mill. This 
lagoon also serves as a safety check to guard 
against any mishaps that might endanger the 
condition of the river, Should such upset 
conditions occur, a sensing system automati- 
cally sounds an alarms' and shuts off the dis- 
charge valve at the lagoon. 

Hour million gallons of water can be 
processed daily here. ’ Now covering nine 
acres' with a 20-million-gall6n capacity, the 
pond can readily be enlarged to 25 acres with 
A 105-million-gallon capacity. 

On the opposite side of the mill is the 
clarifier which handles 10 million gallons 
of water a day. Water fed into this system 
' contains solid materials such as fibers, lime, 
and clays that have slipped through In the 
Washing, bleaching, and forming processes. 
Such materials, if allowed to flow into the 
river, would use up vital dissolved oxygen 
and create sludge beds. 

The clarifier is a huge, dish-shaped instal- 
lation, 266 feet in diameter and 15 feet deep 
at the center. Mill water is pumped to the 
.center surface, from which point it flows out- 
bid ,to the rim, spilling over the edges. In 
iihe mo&nwhfie, 99 percent "of the solids have 
Settled, to, the bottom, where long scraper 
ftrms concentrate the sludge in the deepest 
part, Heavy-duty pumps then remove the 
sludge. 

These ppnqentrated solids are pumped to a 
nearby filter house where more water is 
removed, leaving a wet cake of solid material 
to be dumped in a nearby impoundment. 
At present there is no practical use for these 


s ; 0 lids, but experiments are being conducted 
to see if they can be transformed into a 
useful byproduct. 

Behind the clarifier stretches the 59-acre 
surface of the strong waste lagoon. Here is 
Collected effluent that has a stronger con- 
centration of oxygen-absorbing materials. 
The wastes are held for a period up to 2 
weeks, during which time creation and bac- 
terial action reduce the oxygen demand. 

At the end of the treatment period the 
water is released to the river at a carefully 
controlled rate. The strong waste system 
is designed to be modified as technical ad- 
vances are made in the field of effluent 
control. 

In addition to the three-way treatment 
system and the constant checking and 
double-checking that goes on at the plant, 
Gulf States technicians keep a close watch 
on the river itself. Daily checks are made 
on the river’s flow and of the dissolved oxygen 
content of the water. 

In periods of low water this monitoring 
process becomes almost constant and the lab 
boat travels 50 miles downstream from the 
plant and 5 miles upstream. Samples of 
water are taken at 16 different points and 
5 tests are made on each sample. 

The Demopolis mill was built in 1957 and 
produces up to 400 tons of gleaming white 
board daily, chiefly for the folding carton 
industry. 


Repeal of Section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. LAURENCE J. BURTON 

OF UTAH 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, July 27, 1965 

Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
one of hundreds of letters I have received 
on the subject of repeal of section 14(b) 
of the Taft-Hartley Act came from the 
Western States Meat Packers president, 
Mr, L. Blaine Liljenquist. I ask leave to 
have this letter, which outlines, the feel- 
ings of this important association, placed 
in the Appendix for the edification of my 
colleagues. 

Western States Meat Packers 

Association, Inc., 
Washington, D.C., July 26, 1965. 
Hon. Laurence J. Burton, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Burton: Please vote against re- 
peal of section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

This is the recommendation of the West- 
ern States Meat Packers Association. 

It is an American tradition not to force 
citizens to join any organization — lodge, 
club, church, association, or labor union. 

Freedom to choose for oneself is a prin- 
ciple which has been instrumental in making 
the United States the richest Nation on 
earth. Let's not give up this great freedom. 

Responsible labor unions win their mem- 
bership by constructive leadership. It is not 
essential to the success of labor unions to 
have mandatory membership. 

Labor unions have continued to grow pow- 
erful under the Taft-Hartley Act. As you 
know, labor organizations are not subject 
to antitrust laws. Repeal of section 14(b) 
would give them an added monopoly to the 
detriment of the public welfare. 

Your vote against repeal of section 14(b) 
will be greatly appreciated. 

Respectfully yours, 

L. BLArNE Liljenquist, 
President and General Manager. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BOB WILSON 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, July 27, 1965 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
from the San Diego Union of July 24, 
1965: 

Cuba’s Road To Ruin — Castro Promises 
Bring Enslavement 

(Editor’s Note. — The Very Reverend John 
J. Kelly, of St. Augustine’s high school, San 
Diego, lived in Cuba from 1943 to 1959. For 
9 years, until he was forced out by Prime 
Minister Fidel Castro in April 1959, Father 
Kelly was president of the Catholic university 
there.) 

(By the Very Reverend John J. Kelly) 

Cuban Prime Minister Fidel Castro cele- 
brates his . 12th anniversary of his revolt on 
Monday. 

On July 26, 1953, about 100 idealistic young 
Cubans attacked a military barracks in Mon- 
cada, Santiago de Cuba, in an unsuccessful 
and apparently scatterbrained attempt to 
open armed hostility against the government 
of Fulgenclo Batista. A small hard-core 
group escaped, including Fidel and his 
brother, Paul. They surrendered and their 
lives were saved through the intercession of 
the archbishop of Santiago, the Most Rev- 
erend Enrique Perez Serantes. 

The Batista government pardoned and ex- 
iled these conspirators in 1955, only to have 
the pardoned exiles return 18 months later 
from Mexico for a new armed invasion, De- 
cember 2, 1956. The group of about 90 was 
detected and almost annihilated by the 
Cuban armed forces, but again, Fidel, Paul 
and the hard-core group escaped into the hills 
of the Sierra Maestra in eastern Cuba. 

There they managed to hold out for 2 
years, while the Cuban people became in- 
creasingly dissatisfied with the Batista ad- 
ministration. 

Although Cuba was never so prosperous 
economically as In 1957—58, Cubans looked 
for someone to lead them in a political revo- 
lution to overthrow Batista. In spite of his 
known criminal record, Fidel Castro became 
accepted as the ideal leader for that revolu- 
tion, and he sat defiantly on his mountain 
top, very inacesslble to the armed forces of 
Cuba, but readily accessible to that sector 
of the world press which wittingly or un- 
wittingly favors leftist causes. 

The vast majority of Cuban people sup- 
ported Castro then because he promised free 
elections, honesty in government and a re- 
turn to the constitution of 1940. These 
promises were deliberate, calculated lies, such 
as his shortwave clandestine broadcast: 

EVIDENCE LACKING 

“We are not a Communist group. The 
government accuses us of that to get your 
support; we are Cubans who hate Batista 
more than you do and want to get him out 
and restore free elections, honesty and the 
constitution to our nation.’’ 

Much of the propaganda of- the Castro 
military victories was of like nature. There 
is no evidence that Castro won any decisive, 
large-scale military victory; there is much 
evidence to the contrary that the Cuban 
armed forces, by and large, were demoralized, 
corrupt and unwilling to fight. 

The victory over Batista was not Castro's 
so much as it was that of the Cuban people. 
Professionals, students, middle class and 
upper class were conned into helping Castro. 
He had no proletariat, no union help. The 
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U.S.. State Departme nt formulated policy 
|which favored Castro over Ba/feta. 

' RESULT Ci' REVOLT 

$?hat has been the, result of . this “revolt" 
uid the one-sided policy of the State Depart- 
ment? Ip some" 6 years Castro has parlayed 
Ms easy victory Into a full-fledged Soviet 
satellite, 90 miles from the U.S. mainland. 

Bor 'Cubans this Soviet aggression on the 
Americas has brought the same enslavement 
if the people, the same destruction, of a 
sound economy, the same misery, hunger and 
lea t!i that it has visited upon’ the peoples of 
3a?tern Eprope and Cb ina. ’ 

It' also has brought to Cuba Soviet troops 
md war materials that openly threaten the 
security of the Americas, as well as a tactical 
raining center of subversion aimed at 
mderminng all Latin jfmerica; 

Many observers think that the road the 
United States chooses with Cuba will deter- 
mine, the fate of Latin America, and ulti- 
mately the fate of the United States. 
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Hon. Cleveland M. Bailey 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

I of : 

HON. ROBERT T. SECREST 

* OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, July 27, 1965 

Mr. SECREST. Mr. Speaker, on July 
.3, my friend, and our former colleague, 
he Honorable Cleveland Monroe Bailey, 
passed away. He w es born in St. Marys, 
' V. Va,, and was a graduate of Geneva 
College, Geneva, Pa., an Associated Press 
editor of the Clarksburg Exponent, an 
assistant State auditor, a State budget 
director, a schoolteacher, and finally a 
Member of Congress for 16 years. 

From the day he came to Congress, the 
membership sensed, )>oth Democratic and 
Republican, that here was a man bom to 
j ead and not follow. He espoused clearly 
and without fear the principles and be- 
liefs on which his political philosophy 
was based. As he sc often said, my first 
1 wo names should indicate the party of 
t iy choice. Cleveland Bailey was a kindly 
man under that outward rough exterior, 
and his word was his bond. I can re- 
member as If it were yesterday, when we 
talked of our respective States, that he 
told me, “Remember Bob, what is good 
for one part of your State is good for all 
t he State, regardless of whether or not it 
s your own district.’ Many a freshman 
Identifier of Congress will recall his words 
of wisdom and guida nce in their legisla- 
tive fictions. The statute books bear evi- 
dence of his record in the Congress, and 
e very child in Amei ica can thank him 
for his foresight in tire field of education 
f.nd every working man can thank him 
for his friendship to labor. 

In the spring of 1965, Midwest City, 
Okla., paid him tribute when he went 
there to dedicate the Cleveland M. Bailey 
School. I can mentally picture him and 
imagine the personal pride he took in 
i: eing told that a school was being named 
i .i his. honor and that, he was to make the 
dedication. 

Every State in this great Union of ours 
sjends a distinguished son to the Congress. 
West Virginia can take great pride in 
i now.lng that it has contributed one of 
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her sons to the Congress of the United 
State^ in the person of the late Hon- 
orable Cl ;veland Monroe Bailey. Both 
Mrs. Becrest and I extend our deepest 
sympathy to his wife, Maud, and his sons, 
Joslyri and Donald, and his daughter, 
Wandia, and his many grandchildren. 


Patniar Jabs at Martin Carry Little 
! Weight 

! 

4:XlENSION OF REMARKS 

■ OF 

H0N. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 

j OF CALIFORNIA 

IN i|hE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

j Tuesday, July 27, 19(15 

Mr.j YOUNGER. Mr. ^Speaker, on 
Wednesday, July 7th, Mr. Thomas 
J. Foley of the Eos Angeles Times 
wrote , an article which was published 
in the’Washington Post setting forth his 
views pn the disagreement by Congress- 
man pATjiAN with Chairman William 
McChesney Martin, Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

The. article follows : 

PatNan Jabs at Martin Carry Little 
Weight 

I (By Thomas J. Foley) 

When Wiliam McChesney Martin, Ghair- 
mah of the Federal Reserve Board, was asked 
to corrimer t the other day on Representa- 
tive WfeiGH t Patman’s demand that he re- 
sign, a (mils broke across his race. 

Despite c references, Martin said in all good 
humorj "I’m always able to maintain friend- 
ly relations with Mr. Patman and I hope to 
continue to do so.” 

“I’rmalwiys pleased," Martin said, “when 
Mr. Patma i shows interest 1m the Federal 
Reserve.” 

I ALWAYS SHOWING INTEREST 

Martin, cf course, was being a gentleman. 
But to Ithoss acquainted with him and his re- 
lations ! wit; 1 Mr. Patman, the comment had 
a barb, because Patman, the 71-year-old 
Texas democrat, who heads the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee is always show- 
ing inheres, in the Federal Reserve. 

Martjn’s tone, and his smile, moreover, 
were sOmelhing more than condescending. 
And well they might have been. 

For Skartin knew, and his immediate listen- 
ers kndw, that despite Patman’s seniority — 
only three Congressmen in the 435-Member 
House have served longer than, his 36 years — 
and detpit* Patman’s position as chairman 
of the ; Baiiking Committee, the Congress- 
man’s (lenund for Martin to resign carries 
about (8 much weight as the pages of the 
Congressional Record on whioh it was 
printed! 

The incicent serves as an example of how 
potential pjwer can be diluted, as Patman’s 
has ovelr the years. 

1 knows his strength 

It is doubtful, of course, whether a demand 
from alny Member of Congress right now 
would (jrom.pt Martin to resign. He knows 
his strength, which is considerable, and his 
standing in President Johnson’s eyes, which 
Is also considerable. 

This js no reflection on Patman’s Integrity, 
which jis high, nor does it bear on the 
merits pf bis case against Martin. 

. j :jttle attention, faid 

What, it Goes mean is that Patman has re- 
buked jind berated big bankers in general 
and the Federal Reserve Board in particular 
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so often and so bitterly that scarcely anyone 
pays much attention to him any more. 

Seldom a week, goes by, it often seems, 
that Patman does not inveigh at length 
against them. 

The main thrust of his arguments is al- 
ways the same — that these groups want high 
interest rates and that these rates, are the 
ruination of everything that is good. 

Again, whether this is true is beside the 
point. The repetition of the argument, and 
usually in strong uncompromising terms, has 
cost Patman his audience. 

recognizes problem 

Patman himself — to his credit — recognizes 
to some degree wljat the problem is. In the 
speech, he also said “think hard, think long, 
my colleagues. I am not making a plea 
for a pet peeve of Wright Patman’s.” 

At another point, he said, “well, you will 
say, this is another one of Patman’s diatribes 
against William McChesney Martin— -we have 
been hearing the same for many years.” 

But his pleas went largely unheeded for 
that very reason — his audience has been 
hearing the same thing for many years. 


One Man, One Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES G. O’HARA 

* ’OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, July 27, 1965 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the Michigan Democratic State 
Central Committee has officially gone on 
record in opposition to current legis- 
lative efforts to upset the Supreme 
Court’s historic one-man, one-vote de- 
cision on apportionment of State legisla- 
tures. 

I thoroughly agree with the position 
taken by the State central committee 
and consider it a privilege to call to the 
attention of my colleagues the resolu- 
tion adopted by the committee on July 
18. 

The resolution f ollows : 

Resolution Opposing Dirksen Amendment 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
is presently considering Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 2, commonly known as the Dirksen 
amendment, proposing an amendment to the 
U.S. Constitution to reverse the U.S. Supreme 
Court’s one-man, one-vote decision, so as to 
authorize legislative apportionment on any 
basis in the second house of a bicameral 
legislature; and 

Whereas such proposal is contrary to all 
precepts of democracy assuring majority rule 
and equal voice in their Government to all 
citizens, without discrimination on account 
of race, sex, or residence; and 

Whereas such proposal is transparently but 
a smoke-screen tc perpetuate malappor- 
tioned legislatures, which are not only un- 
constitutional and unfair, but also indiffer- 
ent and unresponsive to the needs of our 
citizens, particularly urban and suburban 
dwellers; and 

Whereas fair and affective people represen- 
tation has now been secured to Michigan by 
the courts; and our equitably apportioned 
one-man, one-vote legislature has demon- 
strated that people representation is respon- 
sive and responsible to the needs of all citi- 
zens, and such legislature has made dramatic 
progress in meeting the social needs of our 
citizens; and 
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dents of the . arts ancL humanities would be 
bound to challenge. Is jazz any less an art 
form, than, ranch ol serious modern, music? 
•Should cubists be subsidized and comic strip 
artists ignored? Would Riley, If he were liv- 
ing today, be a fit subject for a Government 
grant, or would the money go to some long- 
hair poet? 

■;* And who la better advancing the humani- 
ties — the graduate student working on a 
subsidized thesis or the. young writer learn- 
ing the hard way what humanity Is all 
about?. ... - 

The bill states In Its preamble that “de- 
mocracy demands wisdom and vision In Its 
Citizens,” and the President In his. .accom- 
panying message says “freedom Is an essen- 
tial condition for the artist,” 

Those are two of. the best arguments we 
know for finding other methods than Gov- 
ernment subsidies to encourage the arts and 
humanities. 

yy' U 1 - i ni h>Ly<- 

Thfi Challenge of Citizenship 

■ • i. • ’.'.t ■- ’ ■ •' , :■■■• 

• • SPEECH 

T; iOF ‘ 

HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 

-i j : OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 11, 1965 

Mr. DERWtNSKI. Mr, Speaker, In 
the recentj; Voice , of p.grnpcracy” con- 
test conducted by the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, an outstanding young stu- 
dent frqm the Fourth District of Illi- 
nois, Harry Wayne Simmon, represent- 
ed the State of Illinois, 

Hfirjfy is an outstanding student at 
Itfons, Township High School in La 
Grange, 111.. He and the other young 
men and women who participated in this 
year’s “Voice of. Democracy” contest are 
outstanding examples of the talented and 
dedicated young generation who will 
' mature to accept positions of responsi- 
bility in, our society, 

.1 am pleased to insert into the Record 
at this point, the winning speech of Har- 
,ry. Simmon’s in. the lUineis. Voice of 

Democracy competition; 

•The Challenge, of Citizenship, 1964t-65 
(By Harry Wayne Simmon, La Grange, 111.) 

You’ve heard how Americans have 50 per- 
cent of the world's wealth and 7 percent 
. of Its people. We’re lucky to be Americans, 
,.ai;en’t we; ''_]J se.ems' ye .were barn into a 
rose colored, world. Right now we’re, proud 

of our country and our heritage. ' 

To this kind of talk j say, “Save it.” I’m 
-tired of listening to eulogies and... pride 
nhQastiiig speeches. Let .men rest on . the 
past,, let .them' lean against the accomplish- 
ments of thelj- grandfathers and fall asleep. 
In this, ^hanging world, not. advancing Is, 
in effect, fall}pg backward. The freshness 
and vitality of America, those qualities 

dfoye men, to make us free, lie dor- 
lilRnt, shut up behind social whims,, cyni- 
, clem, and selfishness. 

"Sfou khpw, people who are talented and 
industrious, ..but If they do anything at 
all with theeq. attributes, it’s only to gain 

eefififlty, power, or self-enjoyment. 

JftJ,pparent. In reegnt political scandals 
hud campaign mudsilnglng. 

Adult America has a sense of values brain- 
washed by the corruption and greed of a few, 
If .there Is a chance to save . the. freshness, of 
America, It lies with her youth. Herein Is 
the challenge of citizenship. America’s 
youth cannot he carbon copies of her adults. 
America’s youth are willing and wanting 
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right now to give and to create for some- 
thing they can call their own, and what bet- 
ter to call your own than your country. But 
If their willingness Is stifled, they turn de- 
linquent or withdraw Into themselves or 
set up false senses of values. Just by using 
all his resources, without slighting Ingenuity 
and Imagination, an American can advance 
. the welfare and prestige of his country most. 
The highly developed minds and bodies of 
American youth deteriorate in waiting for a 
chance to exploit their talents for a worth- 
while goal. Give youth a chance; give them 
freedom; challenge them with something 
worthwhile and they’ll make America a hun- ~ 
drefl times, greater than she already Is. 

Perhaps you say that they have chances to 
work off exuberance for their country. 
Maybe they do. but it Is not the accepted 
thing in their society because' it Is not the 
accepted thing In adult society. When you 
hear a siren on_th§. streets, ..how many cars 
flctyally pull to the side of the road, much 
less come tp a halt? What percentage of 
your adult friends really know the Issues of 
politics and have formulated their own an- 
swers? How many times have you heard 
adults complain about taxes? Moreover, how 
milch aretge' letters “U.S.A.” a part of your 
everyday vocabulary? 

- Take stock, friend. Lock at-. the. problem. 
Behold America, she really .progressing 
in spirit as she is In automation, economy, 
and population? Her youth can and shall 
carry on the.splrlt of America, 

Tills, then, Is the challenge of citizenship 
for all Americans: for adults It Is to set an 
example by laying cynicism aside and picking 
up the banner of vitality and plain, honest 
drive; for.youth it Is to follow the example 
.and exploit their natural freshness and naive 
courage. 

. There Is a bond between mea which Emer- 
son called “the nimble air benign.” ft Is the 
universality of man, his need for love, for 
self-pride, for Identity, maybe It’s Just con- 
science; but whatever it Is, we can use It 
as a connecting agent to help us all know 
how to use our talents. But talent Is noth- 
ing without courage and Imagination to put 
these, natural qualities to work — to work for 
America. 


The Symphony Comes to Middletown, N.Y. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

■ .; • -■ i , v, .,QF ... . 

HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 15, 1965 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a prime 
objective of my bill, Senate bill 310, the 
National Arts Foundation Act of 1965, Is 
to encourage the living arts in communi- 

■ ties which otherwise would not have op- 
portunities to benefit from them. The 
bill seeks to do this through State art 
councils and other nonprofit means. 
New York has had such a council since 
I960; and it has succeeded admirably in 
working with such communities within 
the State. One such effort came to real- 
ization recently when the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra came to Middle - 
town, N.Y., and presented a concert, 
sponsored by the Greater Middletown 
Arts Council, in cooperation with other 
community agencies and the New York 
State Council on the Arts. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Record 
an article— from the February 23 issue of 


the Middletown Times-Herald Record — 
describing this achievement. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows : 

The Symphony Comes to Town 
(By Marian Feman) 

Middletown. — “Let’s book a symphony this 
season. Let’s bring a topflight symphony 
orchestra to Middletown. There’s nothing 
quite like the big, full, thrilling sound of live 
music.” 

One enthusiastic member of the Greater 
Middletown Arts Council convinced the other 
directors that a symphon / concert would add 
to the life of the area. 

The concert by the Minneapolis Symphony 
which will take place at Middletown High 
School this Sunday afternoon at 2:30 was 
planned almost a year ago. 

But the price was high for a small city. 
Art, like other commodities In demand, costs 
money. 

The State arts council came to the rescue 
with a Bizable grant. The local arts council 
paid Its share of more than half the guar- 
antee, which was several thousand dollars. 
One hundred and 50 patrons gave additional 
support. Finally the contract was signed. 

Next came the Job of filling those 1,600 
seats at Middletown High School. 

The three arts council sponsors — the Mid- 
dletown school system. Orange County Com- 
munity College, and the Times-Herald Rec- 
ord went to work. ’ 

Schools In three counties were contaoted 
and students Invited to attend for only $1.50. 
Music teachers talked up the value of hear- 
ing a live symphony orchestra. Four hun- 
dred student tickets, the maximum at this 
price, were reserved almost Immediately. 

The press, radio stations,' bill boards, or- 
ganizations, supermarkets, the libraries, and 
even city buses carried the musical mes- 
sage— “the symphony is coming to town.” 

Adult tickets were scaled at $3 and $4.50. 
Soon the arts council’s box office head- 
quarters, at the Record’s switchboard, began 
to buzz with activity. Mail orders were re- 
ceived within a 40 -mile radius. 

The program was chosen — Brahms’ “First 
Symphony,” Prokofiev’s “Classical Sym- 
phony,” and a contemporary work by Gun- 
ther Schuller “Seven Studies on Themes of 
Paul Klee:’’ 

Another artistic cover for Sunday’s pro- 
gram was created by the arts council’s artist, 
Dr. Fritz Blumenthal. His graphic designs 
are frequently offbeat and provocative. 

Ushers were recruited from the high school 
and from Orange County Community College. 
Those lucky enough to be selected will at- 
tend the concert free of charge. 

The time Is drawing near for Sunday's 
concert. Last minute details must still be 
taken care of. Dressing rooms for the con- 
ductor and the performers must be arranged 
for. One hundred chairs must be set up. 
The piano must be tuned. Lighting must be 
Just right, with no glare to disturb the 
musicians. 

Early Sunday morning a truck will pull 
up to the high school, carrying 70 trunks 
of valuable Instruments. These will be care- 
fully unloaded by professional stagehands. 

At 12:30 the orchestra members will arrive, 
and 2 hours later young Polish director, 
Stanislaw Skrowaczewski, will raise his 
baton and give the cue opening the pro- 
gram. 

The artistic success of Sunday’s concert, 
of course, depends upon the Minneapolis 
Symphony’s performance. Behind the per- 
formance Is months of diligent preparation 
by a large number of people — in the school 
system,. In business, on the arts council— 
who have volunteered their services to bring 
more life, more culture, and more spark 
to the place where they live. 
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I^ew Castro Fortifications Ring U.S. Naval 
Base at Guantanamo 
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'2XTENSION OP REMARKS 

of ‘ , ‘ ’ 7 

HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 

OP CAI.I1X)RNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 15, i965 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, for 
sbme time I have be m concerned about 
t ne lack of information on Cuba. 1 have 
made inquiry of the State Department 
cnly 1x> be assured by the Assistant Sec- 
retary of State that Cuba is in a mess 
£,nd that communism has been proven 
t ndfesirable for the American States. 
Only yesterday I hee.rd the chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate state that Castro- had been cut 
t own to size, so it is really with great 
interest that I read Barnes p. Hittle’s ar- 
ticle in the Sunday Star, Washington, 

] D.C., of March 14. 

ft seems to me that we are paying too 
little attention to wl at is going on in the 
] luss.an colony which lies within 90 miles 
of our shore. 

;<Tew Castro Fortifications Ring U.S. Naval 
Base at Guantanamo 
{By James D. Kittle) 

(Note.— James tS. Hlttle, a retired Marine 
Corps brigadier general, who Is director of 
iatUmSl security and foreign affairs for the 
VFW, recently visltei the Naval Base at 
Guantanamo.) 

fix spite of the wishful thinking that Cas- 
;ro-land Is too expensive for Moscow's bud- 
jet, the Kremlin is not pulling out of Cuba. 

Instead, communism Is digging in for what 
looks like a long and troublesome stay. That 
Is what X concluded c uring a recent tour of 
strategically placed Guantanamo Bay Naval 
Base on the southern tip of Cuba. 

Since last August, the Reds have been for- 
tifying the high ground surrounding the 
naval base boundary. And this is not any 
amateur plck-ahd-shovel trench digging. It 
Is a highly profession^ Job, reflecting an un- 
usual degree of skill In the military organi- 
zation of critical grou ad. 

As a result of a tremendous engineering 
effort the Reds have cleared and smoothed a 
300-. to 500-yard wic e belt about 15 miles 
long— coihpletely around the land boundary 
Of the base. Jungle, rocks, and cactus have 
been "cleared. This provides a typical com- 
munist-style death strip like those with 
Which the Reds havs scarred the dividing 
line between freedom and' oppression In 
Europe. One of Its purpose's Is to prevent 
freedqm-lovlng Cubans from seeking sanc- 
tuary in the naval bsse. To make the flight 
to freedom more difficult, the Reds have 
erected a wall of barbed wire down the middle 
Of the strip. It is about 7 feet high and three 
rows; wide. In itself it represents a heavy 
Investment of money, material, and labor. 
But this is only part of the Red effort to seal 
off Guantanamo Bay. Behind the wire are 
the fortifications'. Tiese, In turn, consist of 
a aeries of deeply embedded firing positions. 
Each pillbox is carefully located, taking full 
advantage of terrain, most of which Is higher 
than tfie base area. 

o': TRENCHES SKI 1LFULLY LOCATED 

One highly organized strongpoint consists 
of more than 20 separate firing positions. All 
the positions are plac td to support each other 
with shields of fire that Cover approaches to 
adjacent positions. Connecting these firing 
positions are skillfully located trenches, 
mese not only run along the front, generally 


parallel to the base boundary, but also ex- 
tend frbm the rear of the line, thus giving 
covered 1 routes of approach for troops and 
supplied. ; ' , 

Probably the most surprising and sig- 
nificant; aspect of these fortifications Is their 
heavy construction. Each firing point (pill- 
box) Is r co'n jtructed with prefabricated con- 
crete, estimated to vary from 3 to 6 Inches 
thick, 'when embedded In the ground, only 
the guh piirt and low rounded foof pro- 
trude above the surface , 

With glai ses I could clearly see the pre- 
fabricated concrete roof slabs being put In 
place. These are then covered by layers of 
poured ; con irete and earth, In a short time 
fast-grcjwin; vegetation will give hard-to- 
discem: camouflage. 

Far 1?o tl e 'rear of the fortified line, land 
is being el jared for barracks construction. 
Cost ofthli hostile fortification around our 
base is; estimated at close to $15 million. 
When Complete It will be or e of the most 
Intensively fortified positions In the world. 
I doubt that there Is anyone In Castro’s forces 
capabld of planning and building such a 
skillfull and massive network. The type 
of fortification, use of terrain-covered 
trenches and emphasis on fields of fire con- 
form tb Soviet military doctrine. 


Taking advantage of our well-known de- 
sire for peace, the Reds could deliberately 
create a war-threatening crisis. Then, to the 
tune of worldwide propaganda, they could 
offer to negotiate. IVhen the timing is right 
from their standpoint they can Increase ten- 
sion by firing a fevr shots and publicly re- 
enforcing troops in the fortifications. Their 
investment in these new fortifications will 
pay dividends in military credibility. This. 
In turn, they expect, will give added leverage 
In negotiations. 


Tribute to John W. Macy, Jr, Chairman 
of the Civil Service Commission 


1 ;emember missile crisis 
Why this vast and surprising Red buildup? 
There is no one pat answer. Communist 
strategy is based on flexibility, the choice of 
methods— everything from propaganda to 
raw mjlltaiy power. It appears that the fol- 
lowing* fac »rs are involved In the Moscow- 
Havani decision to ring our base with for- 
tifications. 

Mosdow wants Guantanamo Bay. The Rus- 
sian general staff knows full well, even If 
some A me! leans do not, that our base Is the 
strategic k( y to the Caribbean, the approaches 
to Paqamt and the protection of sea lanes 
essential t> economic and military integrity 
of South America. Let us not forget that 
one of the most consistent themes of Kremlin 
propaganda Is "kick the United States out 
of Guantanamo.” 

Neitjher Cuban Premier Fidel Castro nor 
Moscow h; s forgotten their scare during the 
1962 missile crisis when they were so vul- 
nerable to U.S. military action. An attack 
from Guantanamo Bay combined with air 
and sea assault from the Florida area, would 
have broken the Red grip on Cuba. Russian 
military thought always has been extremely 
sensitive t) an exposed flank. 

i offensive role possible 

If ahotb er threat of U.S. retaliation should 
develdp, Castro and his Kremlin overlords 
want to prevent the possibility that U.S. units 
from Guantanamo Bay might link up with 
other fore ss and Cuban freedom fighters. 

Also, the new fortifications could perform 
a dual offensive-defensive role. If the Reds 
ever decic.ed to attack the .base, their best 
corridor cf attack would be down the long 
and broac. plain of the Guantanamo River, 
which rises in the mountains in the north- 
west and flows in a southeasterly direction 
Into the b ay. 

In fcucfc a tactical situation, Red gunfire 
from the fortifications, supplemented by ar- 
tillery In the hills to the northwest, would 
try to immobilize our forces in the base in 
order’ to EBSist the armored attack down the 
plain; Tals would be In accord with the 
tactical doctrine for holding' forces and ma- 
neuver fo: ce. 

Bui the Soviet tacticians must realize It 
would no; be a walk-in for uhem. Navy and 
Marine u nits at the base, backed by carrier 
aviation and naval gunfire, would be doing 
somethin j, too. 

i SERVE PROPAGANDA PURPOSE 

It Is probable, though, that the fortifica- 
tions' are Intended to serve a more immedi- 
ate propaganda role. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 

OIP TEXAS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, March 15, 1.965 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
an excellent tribute to the new Chairman 
of the Civil Service Commission, Mr. John 
W. Macy, Jr., appeared in the March 10, 
1965, issue of the Government Employees' 

Because of Mr. Macy’s most remark- 
able accomplishments, ability, and vigor- 
ous talent, 1 request that the article be 
printed in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed to the Record, 
as follows: 

Macy's Reappointment as CSC Chief Ap- 
plauded bt Federal Employees 
Federal employees everywhere in the world 
are commending President Johnson 1 for reap- 
pointing John W. Macy, Jr., to the chairman- 
ship of the Civil Service Commission for a 
6-year term. Members of the Senate Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee, In con- 
firming him for the post on March 4, made 
audible the expressions of pleasure felt by 
Federal careerists, male and female alike, 
physically able ahd partially disabled alike, 
by majority and minority groups alike. 

Readers of this newspaper If they haven’t, 
by this time, become intimately acquainted 
With Mr. Macy, hl.s personality, and his re- 
markable work history, with the inspiration 
he inculcated in every Federal department 
and agency in the Government, with the 
vigor he has supplied every one of the 
talented careerists in the Federal service, to- 
gether with his tireless energy to attract the 
talented into the Federal service, then this 
newspaper has not done a good job. At 47, 
his career has Just begun. When this re- 
markable man sleeps no one will ever know. 
Those who know him never cease to wonder 
where he unearths his drive, how he amasses 
his wisdom for fair play, when he gets the 
time not only to perform his responsibilities 
but to express hlnself in the many profes- 
sional personnel journals, which this news- 
paper has been fortunate to accumulate. He 

arrives at his office in the wee hours of the 
morning and leaves it with a bulging brief- 
case at night. Members of the Civil Service 
Commission staff having business with him 
one day not so long ago said "you have to 
catch him on the run. He’s on the move 
practically all of the time.” The Exchange, 
In 1961, recorded for Its readers just prior to 
his confirmation, that he "would go any- 
where and do anything” to Improve the lot 
of Federal employees. As careerists well 
know, he has demonstrated that he meant 
those words, and is dally continuing to do so. 

Several months ago, this newspaper specu- 
lated to itself If the unsupported rumors that 
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, > ‘ Jr . . To See (Cuba, Let’s Face It 

Far the past few days Herald readers have 
been getting a close inside look at Commu- 
nist Chiba. ^ 

Our Latin America#. editor, Al Burt, spent 
8 weeks on the shuttered. .Island, the longest 
stay of any nonresident American corre- 
spondent since the Castro takeover. His 
dispatches, which will continue to appear 
for some time, are detailed and revealing. 

* The picture Is grim. 

Cuba, is a total police state. Controls are 
more severe than in, any other Communist 
country. The block warden system has the 
entire populace spying on one another. 

The penalty for dissent Is drastic. A re- 
cent OAS report said one-sixth of all Cubans 
have seen the inside of a Castro jail since 
1959. An estimated 94,000 political pris- 
oners are now in Custody. 

There is no yisible external or internal 
force' that seems, likely to bring about Cas- 
tro’s abrupt downfall. 

The whole Cuban nation Is transformed 
into an lnstrunjent of Communist policy. 
Its. meaning for ‘ the United States and the 
free world is alarming. 

Cuba is available to Russian military 
power, to strike at the United States from 
the rear in any world confrontation. 

It is the dagger of subversion' aimed at 
Lajin America, a clear and ever-present 
danger to every democratic government In 
the hemisphere. - 

But more sinister anS'subtle is the indoc- 
-trjnatiijn !of ^..generation of Cubans with a 
hate.- America vpjis. Tiie entire police state, 
reports "Mr. Burt, is' dedicated to the destruc- 
tion of Amerleaiildealsi 

Tile threat frqm the Red island makes it 
hard to .understand, how. a well-known Amer- 
ican newspaper can look with complacency, 
ae it. did this week, on what it considers the 
forward thrust of the Cuban revolution. 

It puts a strange cast on the willingness 
of anti-Communisi Spain to put profit above 
principle and become Cuba’s chief supplier 
outside the Red bloc. 

The administration in Washington shows 
A tendency to shove the Cuban problem into 
the. back drawer and hope for the best while 
giving top priority to other foreign crises to 
the point of risking war. 

The plain fact, is that Red Cuba is part 
pf a single problem that must be faced in 
a^ L In southeast Asia. 

; ijjj-, Sint’e dispatches show that Cuba is 
j}pt a ‘side issue, of the cpld war but a star 
diet in 'communism ;s three-ring' circus. To 
Ignore that is a risk we cannot afford. 

There may never be a free Cuba again 
unless we face that fact and act on it. 


. $reat Falls 

• ’ ’ EXTENsfdN OP ’ROARKS " "" 

< >i of 

HON. JOEL T. BR0YHILL 

v tPS ypecfijjw, ^... .. .. .... 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
^fonda^,March 15, 1965 

■ Mr. BROYIJILL of . Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, an excellent poem written by 
Mrs'. ' Marlene , Latimer Bondurant of 
Alexandria, Va., has been called to my 
attention as it was published in the Falls 
Church (Va.) Sun-Echo in the editor’s 
Words and I quote: 

Mrs! . ; Bouduranfs poem about Fairfax 
Countys beautiful Great Falls is indeed 
timely what witli President Johnson’s avowal 
to preserve the historic Potomac River val- 
ley’s natural beauty and grandeur. 

* 


I commend this work to my colleagues 
in the Congress of the United States. 

Great Falls 

(By Mdrlene Latimer Bondurant) 

Along the Potomac Palisades 

With endless surge all night and day 

The misty-eyed river cascades 

Splashing midst snow-white foam and spray 

While In the sun pink dogwoods bask. 

Creating a scene so picturesque. 


Art and Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF.REPRESENTATIV.es 

Thursday , March 4, 1965 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, in the 
last 5 months I have addressed a num- 
ber of gatherings of professional prac- 
titioners of the arts and humanities in 
various parts of the country. To each 
of these gatherings I have stressed my 
belief that there is a fundamental 
change developing in the attitude toward 
intellectual and cultural life in the 
United States and that the time is right 
for the Federal Government to take 
steps to encourage this changing atti- 
tude. This has been one of my argu- 
ments for establishment of a National 
Foundation for the Arts and Humani- 
ties, as proposed in the modified Moor- 
head bill, H.R. 6051, introduced in the 
House last week. In a recent editorial, 
the Christian Science Monitor made the 
point that the artist needs to be honored 
in his own land. This is true, of course, 
for the humanist too, and for all teach- 
ers. I think the National Foundation 
for the Arts and Humanities would point 
us in that direction. I include the 
Monitor editorial of March 2, 1965, at 
this point in the Appendix : 

Art and Aid 

While the British Government Is raising 
its support of the arts by 30 percent, the 
American Government remains virtually at 
the beginning of doing anything for them 
at all. 

We welcome the burst of activity bespeak- 
ing Congress belated concern for the arts 
and the whole field of humanities, 

Government patronage in the realm of hu- 
mane values may have more pitfalls than Its 
already substantial patronage of the sciences. 
But, in a society changing under the minis- 
trations of the scientist, the insights of the 
artist and the scholar have become more 
necessary than ever. The time is overdue 
for the American Government to define its 
role in developing a climate for excellence 
in artistic as well as technological fields. 

In legislation for education and research, 
the humanities should not be penalized be- 
cause their benefits may be less tangible than 
the visible achievements of science. Among 
nonprofit institutions such as museums, the- 
aters, and symphony orchestras, there could 
well be Government support as expenses rise 
in proportion to what the public can be ex- 
pected to pay. The splendid achievements 
of private initiative must not be allowed to 
dwindle for lack of the necessary boost as 
economic conditions change. 

The problems of administration would be 
difficult. How to separate the worthy from 
the unworthy on artistic rather than political 
grounds? How to keep the scholar or Insti- 


tution from tempering the work to what it 
imagines to be acceptable at a given moment 
instead of striking out in directions that may 
be more important in the future? 

The United States would certainly not go 
the' way of the Soviet Union where Govern- 
ment support and control go together. It 
would go in the direction of those European 
nations that have managed, to a large degree, 
to keep support and control separate. In 
Britain, for example, the newly allocated 
funds will go to the Arts Council, which pro- 
vides a kind of buffer between the arts and 
political influence. 

Some such body would presumably be cre- 
ated In the United States if Federal aid to 
the arts goes ahead. Indeed, President John- 
son has already appointed an Advisory Coun- 
cil on the Arts. It Is an estimable group, but 
stronger on what might be called estab- 
lishment names than those further out, 
where new ideas, good and bad, often arise. 
It hints at the problem of creating an ad- 
ministering body that would not Inhibit the 
very creativity it was set up to foster. And, 
with constituents’ money Involved, does any- 
one doubt that Congressmen would be look- 
ing over the shoulders of an avant-garde 
that might seem to be involved in things even 
less probable than going to the moon? 

Such questions would become more urgent 
if Federal aid should extend to Individual 
artists. The great ones will survive in spite 
of Government as well as because of It. 
Others might forgo the potential break- 
through in favor of the project thought more 
likely to get a grant. 

Indeed, If Government patronage is added 
to that of the foundations and the universi- 
ties, some artists might be cut off from the 
human experience that gives substance to 
art. 

Against such considerations must be placed 
the possibilities of enriching the public with 
iqore .works and performances freed of com- 
mercial limitations. Ironically, as Congress 
awakes to the arts, the country Is in the 
midst of a ‘‘cultural explosion” without con- 
gressional patronage. 

Judiciously administered aid Is necessary. 
But its effect will be diminished if the Gov- 
ernment fails to show a sensitivity toward 
the differences between the arts and other 
things. More than money, what the Govern- 
ment needs to give the artist is a sense of be- 
ing honored in his own land. 


Pacific Northwest Floods 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 4 

HON. AL ULLMAN 

OF OREGON 

IN THE HOUSE OF HlilFRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 8, 1965 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
major concerns throughout the flood- 
damaged regions of the Pacific North- 
west is for the immediate repair or re- 
construction of forest access roads. Tim- 
ber processing is the leading provider of 
Industrial payrolls in the region, and it 
is of the utmost urgency that authority 
and funds be granted to complete the 
job on federally managed forest areas. 

The following resolution by the Ore- 
gon Logging Conference emphasizes the 
importance of this problem : 

Oregon Logging Conference, 

Eugene, Oreg., March 8. 1965. 
Hon. Al Ullman, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Representative Ullman: The 27th 
annual session of the Oregon Logging Confer- 
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difficult to provide the type of comprehensive 
mhdicsp care to which our veterans aie’ en- 
titled.’ 

Why? '"Sufficient high!,- trained and 
skilled professional personnel cannot be per- 
suaded to accept" positions In ' these areas, 
nor Is j the provision of expensive facilities 
and equipment feasible." 

ThefVA has drawn a list oi' What It regards 
as 19 '[essential professional serviced" which 
should be “reasonably available” to hospital- 
ized Vets. Eiuch as radiation treatment, heart 
surgery; anil psychiatric services. 

.. ESSENTIAL SERVICES ; [ 

Of the hospitals slated for dosing; it says, 
the one In Fort Bayard, N. Mex., is able to pro- 
vide ohly one of these services; Dwight, 111., 
and the Broadview Heights Division of the 
BrecksVllle, Ohio", hospital, three; Miles City, 
Mont.,! four; Grand Junction Colo., six; Bath, 
N.Y., seven; Rutland Heights, Mass., eight; 
and Cedar Point, N.Y., McKinney, Tex., and 
Sunmount, N.Y., nine. 

Only the VA hospital In Lincoln, Nebr., 
rates high Dn this score. It can provide 14 
of the 19, essential services. But the VA 
wants [to close the Lincoln facility on grounds 
there already are 350 excess beds in the 
area — due chiefly to the fact that so many 
vets ate 'moving away. 

Dr. Brem, a professor of medicine at the 
Univei&ty of Southern California, says the 
VA’s 23-member Special Medical Advisory 
Group! which he heads has expressed strong 
support for the changes proixrsed. 

The; group is made up of 16 physicians, a 
social worker, a dentist, a psychologist, a 
nurse, 1 a sociologist, a hospital director, and 
a nutritionist. 

Note. — Dr. Thomas H, Brem, professor of 
medieme ai; the University cf Southern Calt- 
forniajs School of Medicine and chairman of 
the VA’s Special Medical Advisory Group, a 
body of outside medical experts established 
by law to advise the VA on the treatment of 
sick and disabled veterans. 


Mr. Katzenbach’ i straightforward, doWn-to- 
earth analyses is most salutary. 

Immigration proposals always open the 
door to the bogeyman of unemployment. 
The administratian blll would permit the ad- 
mission. of only ”,700 more Immlgrimte than 
are authorized under existing law. But be- 
cause of tHe way in which Immigration 
quotas are (jurrintly rigged — so that many 
go unused beet use assigned to countries 
whose citizens have no desire to come here — - 
there would pe a l actual increase of approxi- 
mately 60,000 immigrants over the number 
now admitted ea;h year. As Mr. Katzenbach 
pointed out, this; would amount, in relation 
to the American internal population growth 
of nearly 3 bail 1 on each year, to SS percent. 
He refers to £his as “an infinitesimal price to 
pay for our ' own advancement and advan- 
tage.” In slibple truth, It should be reckoned 
not as a "price” it all but as an enrichment^ 

The simplk c( ntral point about the pro- 
posed changes It, Immigration policy Is that 
they would do away with the national origins 
quota system — a meanly racist basis of se- 
lection— and; pul In its place a selection on 
the basis of skill! useful to the United States. 
The old systemi m the Attorney General said, 
“ought to be intolerable on principle alone. 
We must be concerned with the quality of 
persons, not [of pedigrees.” Immigrants with 
skills to contrlbr te to the American economy 
win, as producers and consumers, help to 
keep that economy in high gear. 


cial misconduct, police 'brutality, and 
suppression of the rights of citizens. 

The leader of the group of 72 white 
citizens which made the courageous 
march was Joseph Ellwanger, chairman 
of the Concerned White Citizens of Ala- 
bama. 

As white citizens of Alabama — Ell- 
wanger said: 

We have come to tell the Nation that 
there are white people in Alabama who will 
speak out against the events which have 
recently occurred. By our presence we affirm 
our faith in the abiding principles upon 
which our Nation Is founded — a nation un- 
der God with liberty ami Justice for all. 

Mr. Speaker, if the recent tragic event 
in Selma will awaken the consciences of 
Alabama citizens. Reverend Reeb will not 
have died in vain. 


/I 

[We/jWust N« 


Immigration Changes 
Extension of remarks 

Op 

H0N. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 

OP NEW JERSEY 

IN +HEHOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1965 
Mr; RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the 
Marcjr 11, 1965, issue of the ^Vashington 
Post [contains a fine editorial calling 
attention to the excellent testimony 
which Attorney General Katzenbaeh 
presented last week in support of the im- 
migration revision legislation now under 
consideration by our Judiciary Commit- 
tee. The editorial clearly arid concisely 
points out the central purpose of the 
legislation and the benefi ts, both actual 
and intangible, which it vrtll bring to the 
Nation. It deserves consideration by all 
Members of Congress and I am! pleased 
to have the editorial included in the 
Record : 

Immigration Changes 
If you want to know precisely what changes 
Would be made in' American immigration 
policy by the Immigration bill which Presi- 
dent kehnedy sent to Congiess, read the At- 
torney General’s statement cf last Wednesday 
to the House Judiciary Committee,' It sets 
forth in simple, lucid, nor rhetorical terms 
just what the bill would do arid what It 
would not do. In view of some of the non- 
sense that has been uttered recently about 
opening the floodgates to immigrant hordes. 


Rev. John J. Reeb 
i 

EXTENS] ON OF REMARKS 

op 

HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 

i 

j OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 18, 1365 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, last Friday I suggested that 
American ffags be flown at half-mast to 
express the Nation’s sorrow over the 
death of the Reverend John J. Reeb in 
Alabama, who gave his life in the cause 
of human right s, dignity, and freedom. 


Not Forget Red Cuba While 

' We Worry About Vietnam 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 

OP FLORIDA 

-IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1965 

Mr, ROGERS of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, while the American people have 
their attentions focused on the conflicts 
building up in Vietnam, and pressure 
builds as international news dispatches 
carry developments as they occur by the 
hour, the problem of communism in 
Cuba continues to plague the stability 
and security of this hemisphere. 

We cannot allow our national atten- 
tions to be diverted from one Communist- 
initiated crisis to another, to be drawn 
into the position of constantly reacting. 
In Cuba, for example, while authorities 
ponder solutions to Vietnam, Fidel Cas- 
tro has been readying a new wave of 
subversion and terrorism in Latin Amer- 
This is typical of the tactics which 


Lowering the flag would also be an 

egression of shame for the events In the communists employ as they attempt 
Alabama, whei e the courageous clergy- to flirth „.. t>lrfr the 

man was a: victim of ignorance, bigotry, 
and hate, j a natural reaction to the 
breakdown' of civilized government in 
that State, where the murder of innocent 
men and (.he killing and crippling of 
little girls goes unpunished. 

The Governor of Alabama and his 
police-state tactics have seriously dam- 
aged the ii^iage of the United States in 
the free world and have given the Com- 
munists a powerful propaganda weapon. 

Our Nation mourns today with a 
widowed mbther and her four fatherless 
children. Let us hope that the recent 
brutal killing will encourage the good 
citizens of; Alabama to cleanse their 
State of qffleial lawlessness, brutality, 
and national shame. 

Over the! years, Mr. Speaker, Alabama 
has been represented in both ECouses of 
Congress bjy dedicated Representatives, 
of whom the people of that State and the 
Nation are mighty proud. 

Let us giye encouragement to the de- 
cent white citizens of that State who last 


week marched to the courthouse in Sel- of that day in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ma to express i sense of outrage at offi- ord: 


to further their purposes throughout the 
world. 

Americans must not relent in their ef- 
forts to replace liberty where it has been 
deprived through conununism. Ameri- 
cans must dedicate themselves to the 
constant effort of effecting the downfall 
of Communist Castro and the denial of 
lights he has placed on the island of 
Cuba. The risks are too great to over- 
look the fact that Cul>a is of vital stra- 
tegic imjrortance to communism. We 
need only to recall the events of October 
1962, when the world, looked on while 
the United States held to demands that 
missiles be removed from this hemi- 
sphere, to know the treachery of com- 
munism. 

One of Florida’s leading newspapers, 
the Miami Herald, which certainly ranks 
as a distinguished autliority on events in 
the Caribbean and Latin America, artic- 
ulated the problem of overlooking Cuba 
in the face of Red-inspired pressures 
elsewhere in a very succinct mariner on 
March 5. I include the Herald editorial 
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GREAT BRITAIN' SUPPLYING CUBA Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
•>?' w£th §10 MlEl.TON WORTH OF afek unanimous consent that this bill be 

CERTAIN EQUIPMENT J " Passed over without prejudice 

(Mr, ROGERS of Florida asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 

. all of us have been shocked by the news 
thqt Great Britain has entered into an 
agreement with Communist Cuba to sup- 
ply them with $10 million worth of 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas? 

There was no objection. 


Alexander haytko 

The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6092) 
for the relief of Alexander Haytko. 


_ , ....... There being no objection, the Clerk 

equipment. Great [Britain, knowing that rcac j fom, as follows: 

^it is the .official policy of this Govern- Be ^ enacted by the Senate and House 
ment. and the nations of this hemisphere 

to isolate Cuba, has seen fit to ignore 
this policy. * [ 

I think jt is high time for this Govern- 
ment to take action to show its displeas- . 

1 ure. The best way to do it is for this Service Retirement Act (5 U.S.C. 2257(b)) 

■ = i., T is hereby waived in favor of Alexander 

Haytko, Los Angeles, California, a former 
V A bill that, has beenmtroduced to close employee of the Department of the Air 
the ports of this Nation to the ships Oi Force, and his claim for disability retire- 


of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
limitation on the time within which appli- 
cations for disability retirement are required 
to be filed under section 7(b) of the Civil 


or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with the enactment of this 
Act, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
• Act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 

With the following committee 
amendment: 

Page 1, line 9, strike “October 15, 1958“ 
and insert "May 31, 1962”. 

The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on trie table. 


ROBERT E. McKEE GENERAL CON- 
TRACTOR, INC., AND KAUFMAN & 
BROAD BUILDING CO. 

The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4972) 


any government which allows its ships ment under such Act shall be acted upon’ for the relief of Robert E. McKee Gen- 


tO trade with Cuba. If we were to close under. the other applicable provisions of such 
the ports of this Hation to the British Act as if his application had been timely 
ships until they stopped this shipping filed, if he files application for such dis- 
to Cuba, we would have a quick reaction ability retirement within sixty days after 
j ..fii. and the date of enactment of this Act. No ben- 

and W,e would quickly isolate Cuba efits Bhall accrue by reason of the enact- 

get rid of Castro and his Communist I men j. 0 j ^his Act for any period prior to the 

l government in Cuba. I date of enactment of this Act. 

, / ■ ■ - ■’ ■-» - Sec, 2,. Notwithstanding any other pro- 

vision of law, benefits payable by reason of 
the enactment of this Act shall be paid 
from the civil service retirement arid dis- 
ability fund. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 
The SPEAKER, This is Private Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Private ’Calendar. 


- OUTLET |TORES, INC. 

The Clerk called the first bill on the 
: Private Calendar , (HR. 2360), for the 
relief of the Outlet Stores, Inc. 

Mr. ANpERSOlJ. Sir. Speaker, I ask 
unaplmoits consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER ' Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? [ 

There was ho objection. 


eral Contractor, Inc., and Kaufman & 
Broad Building Co., a joint venture. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled. That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized arid 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Rob- 
ert E. McKee General Contractor, Incorpor- 
ated, of Santa Fe, New Mexico, and Kaufman 
and Broad Building Company, of Phoenix, 
, The bill was. ordered to be engrossed Arizona, the sum of $145,203. The payment 
Mid read a thirej time, was read the third of such sum shall be in full settlement of all 
time, and passed, and a motion' to re- * *. «— 


consider, was laid on the table. 


DR. AND MRS. ABEL GORFAIN 

The. Clerk called the bill (HR. 2706) 
for the relief of Dr. and Mrs. Abel Gor- 
fain. . ' .. , 

Mr. GROSS. My. Speaker. I ask unan- 
imous consent th^t this bill fee passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER; Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There ^as nio objection. 


CAROLINE G. JUNGHANS 

The Clerk called the bill (H.R, 8878) 
for the relief oi Caroline G. Junghans. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Caroling? .. ... ! 

There was no objection. 


ESTATE OF PAUL F. RIDGE 
■ The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4361) 
for the relief of the estate of Paul F. 
Ridge. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
Of Representatives of the United States of 
Amertca in Congress assembled. That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is’ authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Paul 
H, Ridge and Hilda Ridge Neill, as executors 
pf thp ^tate, 9 f,P,aul F. Ridge, who died, a 
resident of Alamance County, North ' daro- 


CHARLES WAVERLY WATSON, JR. 

: ^ The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2728) 

i for the relief of Charles Waverly Wat- 
son, Jr. 

Mr. C.ONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be hna, on July 15, 1957, the sum of $5,581.28, 
' noeSod over without nrehidire 'With interest thereon at the rate of 6 per 

ut prejUl dice. centum per annum from October 16, 1958, to 

, The .SPEAKER* Is there objection tp tlle date of payment under this Act. The 
the request Of 4 tne gentleman from payment of such, sum shall he in full settle- 
Massachusetts? , poent of_s.ll claims of said estate, against the 

There was no objection. United States for refurid of Federal estate 

H •-* ’ • Sftonpqusly paid by reason of the ln- 

ujol(jjjp Tn s aljl M tat'q of a farm in which 
besalcipauT FCRiSgeTieia only a’ courtesy 
interest : Provided, That no 


1 5 414_ 

. im 

TheCjErk' 
for the relief. . , . 
tenant, U.S. Navy. 



■.itse-* - -ff (part of the amount appropriated in this Act 
acPhail, lieu- in excess of 10 per centum thereof shall be 


the claims of Robert E. McKee General Con- 
tractor, Incorporated, and Kaufman and 
Broad Building Company, against the United 
States, remaining unpaid, for certain addi- 
tional amounts due on account of work per- 
formed under a contract (numbered AF 20 
(602) -636) with an agency of the United 
States (dated September 24, 1959) for the 
construction in connection with the housing 
project built under title VIII of the National 
Housing Act at Selfridge Air Force Base, 
Michigan. The necessity for payment of ad- 
ditional amounts under the contract arose 
because of unforeseen expenses resulting from 
, errors In the topographical survey, but such 
payment could not be made on account of the 
statutory per-unit celling contained In sec- 
„ tioil 505. of the A,ct Of September 28, 1951 (65 
Stat. 365) : Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this Act In excess of 
10 per centum thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
’ conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 

With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
Insert: “That notwithstanding the per-unit 
cost restrictions of section 803(b) (3) of the 
National Housing Act, as amended (12 U.S.C. 
1748(b) (3) (B) , or any statute of limitations, 
jurisdiction Is hereby conferred on the United 
States Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render judgment on the claims of Rob- 
ert E. McKee General Contractor, Incorpo- 
rated, and Kaufman and Broad Building 
Company, " against the Un ited States, for cer- 
tain additional amounts due on account of 
work performed under a contract .(numbered 
AF20(602)-636) with the United States dated 
September 24, 1959, for the construction In 


paid or delivered to or received by any agent connection with the housing project built 


P 
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tently excessive use of overtime causes 
^creased .unemploymei .t. So, therefore, 
irde<a»:jiehd legislation" authorizing the 
oreit-ion of tripartite iu4ustry commit- 
tee^ to determine, on an industry -by - 
industry * basis, as to where a higher 
penalty rate for overtime would increase 
job] openings without rnduly increasing 
costs — and authorizing the establish- 
ment of such higher rates. 

Let me make one principle of this 
administration abundantly clear: All of 
these increased opportunities — in em- 
ployment, in education in housing, and 
in every field— must be: open to Ameri- 
cans of every color. As far as "the writ 
of federal law will run, we must abolish 
non some but all racial discrimination. 

Fior this is not merely an ' economic 
issue — or a social, political or interna- 
tional issue. It is a moral issue — and it 
must be met by the passage this session 
of the bill now pending in the House. 

Ml members of 'the public should have 
equal access to facilities open to the 
public. All members of the public should 
be equally eligible for Federal benefits 
that are financed by the public. All 
members of the public should have an 
equal, chance to vote fcr public officials, 
and to send their children to good pub- 
lic schools, and to contribute their tal- 
ents to the public good. 

‘ay Americans of all races stand 
sidej by side in Berlin and in Vietnam. 
They died side by side in Korea. Surely 
they can work and eat and travel side 
by side in their own country. 

te must also lift by legislation the 
bars of discrimination against those who 
seek entry into our country, particularly 
those with much-needed skills and those 
joining their families. In establishing 
preferences, a nation that was built by 
the immigrants of all lands can ask those 
who now seek admission: “What can 
you do for our country?” But we should 
not be asking: “In what coup try were 
you born?” 

For our ultimate goal is a world with- 
out War, a world made safe for diversity, 
in which all men, goods, and ideas can 
freely move across every border and every 
boundary. 

we must advance toward tills goal in 
1964 in at least 10 different ways, not as 
partisans but as patriots. 

First, we must ma: ntain--and our 
reduced defense budget will maintain — 
that margin of military safety and su- 
periority obtained through 3 ; years of 
steajdily increasing both the quality and 
the: quantity of our strategic, our con- 
ventional and our anUgueriila forces. 
In 1964 we will be better prepared than 
ever before to defend the cause of free- 
dom — whether it is threatened by out- 
fight aggression or by the infiltration 
practiced by those in Hanoi arid Havana 
who ship arms and mer. across interna- 
tional borders to foment insurrection. 
And we must continue to use that 
strength, as John Kennedy used it in the 
Cuban crisis and for the test ban treaty, 
to demonstrate both the futility of nu- 
clear war and the possibilities of lasting 
peace. 

Second, we must take new steps — 
and; we shall make new proposals at 


deneva—toy ard the " control and the 
eventual aboiition of arms. Even in the 
absence 'of agreement we must not 
stockpile arms beyond our needs or seek 
an"exces$ of military power that could 
be provocative as well as wasteful. And 
it is in this spirit that in this fiscal year 
we are cutting back our production of 
enriched' uranium by 25 percent. We 
are shutting down four plutonium, piles. 
We are dosing many nonessential mili- 
tary installs tions. And it is in this 
spirit that we today call on our adver- 
saries to , do ;he same. 

■third, we must make increiised use of 
our food] as an instrument of peace, 
making p available — by sale, or trade, 
or loan oij donation — to hungry people in 
all nations which tell us of their needs 
and accept proper conditions of dis- 
tribution^ 

Fourth, wo must assure our preem- 
inence the. peaceful exploration of 
outer space, focusing on an expedition 
to the mejori in this decade — in coopera- 
tion with, otfc er powers if possible, alone 
if necessary. 

Fifth, we must expand world trade. 
Having recognized in the act of 1962 that 
we must buy as well as sell, we now ex- 
pect our trading partners to recognize 
that we must sell as well as buy. We are 
willing to give them competitive access 
to our marke t — asking only that they do 
the same :for us. 

Sixth, we must continue, through such 
measuresj as Hie interest equalization tax 
as well as the cooperation of other na- 
tions, our recent progress toward balanc- 
ing our iilter: rational accounts. 

This admirlstration must and will pre- 
serve the jpreiient gold value of the dollar. 

Seventh, ve must become better 
neighbors with the free states of the 
Americas— working with the councils of 
the OAS,i wi;h a stronger Alliance for 
Progress, ' an 1 with all the ; men and 
women of this hemisphere Who really 
believe in- liberty and justice for all. 

Eighth,! we must strengthen the ability 
of free nations everywhere to develop 
their independence and raise their stand- 
ard of living — and thereby frustrate 
those who prey on poverty and chaos. 
To do this, the rich must help the poor — 
and we must do our part. We must 
achieve a; me re rigorous administration 
of our development assistance, with 
larger roles for private investors, for 
other industrialized nations, and for in- 
ternational agencies and for the recipi- 
ent nations themselves. 

Ninth, we must strengthen our At- 
lantic and Pacific partnerships, maintain 
our alliances and make the United Na- 
tions a more effective Instrument for na- 
tional independence and international 
order. 

-Tenth, and finally, we must develop 
with our allies new means of bridging 
the gap between the East and : the West, 
facing danger boldly wherever danger 
exists, but being equally bold in our 
search for new agreements which can 
enlarge the topes of all while violating 
the interests )f none. 

In short, I would say to the Congress 
that we rqust be constantly prepared for 
the worst, and constantly acting for the 
best. 


We must be strong enough to win any 
war, and we must be wise enough to pre- 
vent one. 

We shall neither act as aggressors nor 
"tolerate acts of aggression. 

We Intend to bury no one — and we do 
not intend to be buri ed. 

We can fight, if we must, as we have 
'fought before — but we pray that we will 
never have to fight again. 

My good friends aid my fellow Ameri- 
cans, in these last 7 sorrowful weeks we 
have learned anew that nothing is so 
enduring as' faith and nothing is so de- 
grading as hate. 

John Kennedy weus a victim of hate, 
but he was also a great builder of faith, 
faith in our fellow Americans, whatever 
their creed or their color or their sta- 
tion in life; and faith in the future of 
man, whatever his divisions arid' differ- 
ences. 

This faith was echoed in all parts of 
the world. On every continent and in 
every land to which Mrs. Johnson and I 
traveled, we found faith and hope and 
love toward this land of America and 
toward our people. 

So I ask you now, in the Congress and 
in the country, to join with me in ex- 
pressing and fulfilling that faith — in 
working; for a nation — a nation that is 
free from want and a world that is free 
from hate — a world of peace and justice, 
and freedom and abundance, for our 
time and for all time to come. 

[Applause, the Members rising.] 

At 1 o’clock and 16 minutes p.m., the 
President, accompanied by the commit- 
tee of escort, retired from the Hall of 
the House of Representatives. 

The Doorkeeper escorted the invited 
guests from the Chamber in the follow- 
ing order: 

The members of tine President’s Cabi- 
net. 

The Chief Justice !>f the United States 
and the Associate Justices of the Su- 
preme Court. 

The ambassadors, ministers, and 
charges d’affaires of foreign govern- 
ments. 


JOINT SESSION DISSOLVED 

The SPEAKER. The Chair declares 
the joint session of the two Houses now 
dissolved. 

Accordingly, at 1 o’clock and 18 min- 
utes p.m., the joint session of the two 
Houses was dissolved. 

The Members of the Senate retired to 
their Chamber. 


RECESS 

The SPEAKER. The Chair declares 
the House in recess until 2 o’clock. 

Accordingly (at 1 o’clock and 25 min- 
utes p.m.), the House stood in recess. 


No. 2- 


-13 


REFERENCE OF PRESIDENT’S 
MESSAGE 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the message of the President be 
referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House cn the State of the Union and 
ordered printed. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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munlst country? This is especially dis- 
tressing in view of Secretary Freeman's ad- 
mission to the wheat subcommittee that he 
had denied preferential treatment to at least 
one free-world customer a few days before 
he granted the bargain to Russia. 

The best price friendly countries have re- 
ceived recently was 59 cents on December 19. 

In his testimony Secretary Freeman 'also 
admitted the bargain to Continental was 
not on a competitive bid basis, and indeed, 
bo far as he knew, was the only bid for 
durum wheat that day. What is the au- 
thority for granting preferential treatment 
to Continental? 

I respectfully repeat my request that the 
export license be suspended until question- 
able legal aspects are clarified and until 
conflicts in statements by your two Cabinet 
officers are resolved. 

Paul Findley, 
Member of Congress. - 

I challenged the legality of the trans- 
action in a letter Monday to the Comp- 
troller General, Joseph Campbell. The 
text of my letter follows : 

Dear Mr. Campbell: I would appreciate 
a report at the earliest possible date on ques- 
tionable legal aspects of the export transac- 
tion announced Friday by the Department 
of Agriculture, involving the sale of about 
13 million bushels of Durum wheat to Con- 
tinental GraipCo. for resale to Russia, 

1. It appearsto me that the Department 
of Agriculture exceeded its authority in 
granting an abnormally high export sub- 
sidy in this transaction.. The rate paid was 
72% cents a bushel, U l / 2 cents a bushel 
higher than that granted for recent exports 
of the same wheat variety. 

In fact, the Wall Street Journal today re- 
ports as follows: “Underlining the abnor- 
mally big subsidy on the Durum destined for 
Russia is the fact that on December 30 the 
Department refused to pay a 59-cent sub- 
sidy on 110,000 bushels, and on Friday re- 
fused to pay 73 cents on 37,333 bushels. 
These smaller export deals were for Durum 
to be exported to free world destinations.” 

Most news reports explain the abnormal 
export subsidy as an indirect subsidy to 
cover part of the cost of ocean shipping. 

The Associated Press on January 5, report- 
ing the Continental Grain transaction said, 
“One Department official questioned about 
the possibility that the Durum subsidy in- 
cluded both an export and a transportation 
subsidy denied flatly that there was a trans- 
portation subsidy. But another said the 
Department does not contend that no in- 
direct transportation subsidy is involved." 

These questions arise : 

Does the Department of Agriculture have 
the legal authority to grant preferential 
treatment in establishing export subsidy 
rates on durum wheat? It is quite clear that 
Continental Grain Co. was singled out for 
this special rate. This preferential rate was 
not announced publicly to the trade in ad- 
vance, and since the announcement of the 
Continental transaction, the preferential rate 
has been withdrawn. 

Did the Department of Agriculture seek 
competitive bids before granting the abnor- 
mal subsidy? If not, why hot? Does the 
Department of Agriculture have the author- 
ity to grant subsidies on commercial ship- 
ping beyond U.S. ports? 

If so, does the Department of Agriculture 
have authority to include an indirect trans- 
portation subsidy in establishing ah export 
subsidy rate? It is my understanding that 
the authority for establishing export subsi- 
dies canjiot include the cost of transporta- 
tion beyond U.S. ports. 

If the hidden freight subsidy is construed 
to be legal, is the Government guaranteed 
a refund If the freight subsidy is not needed 
In Its entirety? 


2. It appears that the Department of Com- 
merce violated its own published regula- 
tions in issuing the export license for this 
transaction . 

I call your attention to Export Bulletin 
883 of the Commerce Department, issued 
November 13, 1963, which requires each ex- 
port license application must be accompa- 
nied by form FC 842. This form must list 
the quantity, value of commodities Involved, 
and numerous other details. Was It prop- 
erly filled out in advance of the issuance of 
the license to Continental? From what I 
have learned, it appears impossible that this 
requirement could have been met. 

This question arises : 

Did the Commerce Department have the 
legal authority to waive regulations in issu- 
ing the export license to Continental? 

Prompt attention to this request Is In the 
public interest, as this bizarre transaction, 
if not challenged, may be cited as the prece- 
dent for future deals. 

Sincerely yours, 

Paul Findley. 

Text of my telegram on Monday to the 
President : 

Respectfully urge that you suspend the ex- 
port license to Continental Grain Co., which 
Friday received an abnormally high export 
subsidy for shipment of durum wheat to 
Russia, until questionable legal aspects of 
the deal are clarified by the Comptroller 
General. 

Paul Findley, 
Member of Congress. 


THE OTTO OTEPKA CASE UP TO 
DATE 

(Mr. HOSMER (at the request of Mr. 
Beermann) was granted permission to 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

Mr, HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, on De- 
cember 30, last, the respected American 
Security Council Issued a paper prepared 
by its Washington bureau chief, Prank 
J. Johnson, bringing up to date the facts 
on the Otto Otepka case. Because of 
its important relevance to the national 
security, I have asked the paper be here 
reproduced in full as follows: 

The Case of Otto Otepka 

On September 23, 1963, a long-smolder- 
ing issue broke into public view when the 
State Department served notice on the Chief 
of the Evaluation Division of the Office of 
Security, Otto Otepka that is proposed to 
fire him for actions unbecoming to an of- 
ficer of the Department of State. On No- 
vember 5, 1963, Otepka’s answer to the 
charges was disregarded and the action was 
carried out subject to appeal and review by 
Secretary Rusk. 

The reasons given for firing Otepka are 
based mainly on charges that he cooperated 
with the Senate. Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee (SISS) in the course of its still 
continuing investigation into State Depart- 
ment security procedures. The real reason, 
however, apparently lies in Otepka's obsti- 
nate and conscientious effort to do his job 
too well. In trying to keep persons of ques- 
tionable character or affiliation out of sen- 
sitive Government positions, he made a nui- 
sance of himself In the eyes of his superiors. 
In placing loyalty to country, as he saw it, 
above institutional loyalty to the State De- 
partment, he violated the latter’s code. In 
the eyes of State Department officials, he is 
out of step with the times. 

Mr. Otepka Is a professional security of- 
ficer and a good one. He came to the State 
Department in 1953 as a personnel security 
evaluator under the late Scott McLeod. In 


1960 his State Department efficiency report 
noted his long experience with and extreme- 
ly broad knowledge of laws, regulations, rules, 
criteria, and procedures In the field of per- 
sonnel security. He is knowledgeable of 
communism and its subversive efforts in the 
United States. To this he adds perspective, 
balance and good Judgment. This was the 
last efficiency report he received. His 
knowledge for correct procedures and Insist- 
ence that they be carried out was to lead to 
his undoing. 

On January 20, 1962, Otepka was down- 
graded from Deputy Director of the Office of 
Security to Chief of the Evaluation Division. 
This Division has authority to clear persons 
who do not. In the Judgment of Its Chief, 
warrant an adverse ruling. Where there is 
derogatory Information, the case Is required 
to proceed through higher channels; any 
higher official may overrule the Evaluation 
Division and grant a clearance, but only the 
Deputy Under Secretary for Administration 
may concur and suspend the individual. 
After hearings are held only the Secretary 
of State may actually separate the man. 

This procedure has particular application 
to Otepka, because it concerns a security 
case in which he was importantly involved — 
that of William Arthur Wieland. In part, 
this case is responsible for Otepka’s troubles. 

These difficulties really began in 1959 when 
the new Director of the Office of Security, 
William Boswell, a Foreign Service officer who 
was not a security expert, announced that 
he was going to eliminate the “McLeod 
image.” Scott McLeod had been the first 
Administrator of the Bureau of Security and 
Consular Affairs until 1957. McLeod’s strict 
procedures succeeded in eliminating many 
security risks from the State Department, 
though apparently at some cost to the “mo- 
rale” of a number of Foreign Service officers. 
Boswell proposed to place Foreign Service of- 
ficers in a position to check on other Foreign 
Service officers — an arrangement to which 
Otepka objected in principle. 

Otepka personally worked on two major 
personnel security cases — John Stewart 
Service and William Wieland. Service had 
been separated from the State Department 
in 1950 for turning over documents to Philip 
Jaffe, publisher of Amerasla magazine (a 
definitely pro-Communist publication) . He 
was ordered reinstated by the Supreme Court 
in 1956. In readjudicating his case, Otepka 
found that he was not a loyalty risk, hut 
raised questions as to his judgment and con- 
duct. Service was subsequently cleared on 
all counts and sent as consul general to 
Liverpool. He retired in 1961. Wieland was 
a State Department desk officer who had a 
hand in shaping U.S. policy toward Cuba, 
both before and after Castro’s takeover. To 
his superiors, he was an apologist for Castro, 
although he told friends privately as early 
as 1958 that Castro “Is a Communist.” A 
full security check was done on Wieland in 
response to an allegation that he, himself, 
was a Communist, Otepka’s conclusions did 
not support this charge, but did raise ques- 
tions as to Wieland’s integrity, based in part 
on falsehoods in his testimony before the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee. 
Nevertheless, Wieland was “cleared” by Roger 
Jones, Deputy Under Secretary for Adminis- 
tration. He did so in September 1961 on the 
basis of only the “digest” of the Wieland 
findings, without first obtaining the recom- 
mendation of the intervening head of the 
Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs., and 
without notifying the Office of Security of 
his decision. Not until January 25, 1962 — 
1 day after the Wieland case was raised at 
a Presidential news conference, was Otepka 
notified in writing by Boswell that Jones had, 
in fact, closed out the Wieland case. Otepka 
objected to these irregular procedures. In 
the Service case the procedure in clearing 
him had at least been correct; not so in the 
case of Wieland. 
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ht parks superintendent, Earl Gaylor, 
jur commission chalnr an, Sam L. Good. 
Wlrth, or “Connie” as a few fortunate 
(citizens are privileged to call him, has 
proud, distinguished public career 
,s he voluntarily retires from the De- 
ent of the Interior, he does so with the 
Reserved approving applause of millions 
teful people, which w; hope will touch 
art and In some way reward him for 
felorig dedication to the parks and 
of America. After retirement, in 
ry, we earnestly hope Mr. and Mrs, 
will more often visit Wheeling, enjoy 
friendship, continue to give us wise 
1 as our parks become Increasingly 
ile each and every year, and rest com- 
fy in this appreciative community. 
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[ Prom the Roanoke Times] 

A Public Service W jli, Done 
of tills Nation’s most Important assets 
(national park system which comprises 
pOO areas, including 3:. parks, and cov- 
milllon acres. Each year the system 
100 million Americans to enjoy Its 
;s. 

of the men chiefly responsible for all 
Conrad L. Wlrth, who has just retired 
years as Director of the National Park 
fe. Mr. Wlrth literally grew up with the 
Service, having been with it in all but 
st 15 of Its 47 years of existence, and 
serves a great deal cf credit for the 
s popularity both :.n Congress and 
Americans generally, 
familiar Mission 66 program designed 
ijutly strengthen the national park sys- 
as conceived by Mr. Wlrth, who then 
tly worked for Its approval and saw It 
ii Its way to fruition when he stepped 
In this section of Virginia, with its 
national forests and popular Blue 
Parkway, Mr. Wlrth Is widely known 
a work appreciated. 

i|se for the Park Service comes from 
■r Bird, who said, in commenting on 
retirement, “I regsrd the national 
ystera as one of the most worthwhile 
Federal programs.” And Senator Byrd 
lis tribute to Mr. Wirth in remarks on 
nate floor: “I suspect there is no other 
man in the United States who has 
much for the healthful recreation 
easure of so many people, along with 
jtlng. conservation of our natural re- 
and preservation of our historic 
In retirement as well as during his 
(ictlve years, Mr. Wlrth has earned the 
de of millions of Americans. 


$Q 


[From the Conservation News, published by 
the national Wildlife rederation] 
Mission 66 a Testimony to Vision of 
“Connie” Wihth 


(ported In the November 1, 1963, issue 
servEition News, Conrad L. Wlrth, Di- 
of the National Park Service since 
i|i retiring from office n January 1964. 

1699, “Connie” Wlrth had already 
many accomplishments and many 
(of park experience when he became 
-r. He has been a dedicated crusader, 
Jg his whole heart in;o the preserva- 
the parks, at the same time maintain- 
t “parks are for people." 

directed the Civilian Conservation 
first the State and county work and 
(ie Department of the Interior’s entire 
I-Ogram. This, it has been said, ad- 
the Nation’s park program by at 
:0 years. In 1936, he initiated the 
ent which resulted In passage by Con- 
the Park, Parkway and Recreational 
udy Act. But the crowning achieve- 
t his career Is Mission 66, the dra- 
and Imaginative National Park Sys- 
velopment program which caught the 
on of the public and won the support 
ress by the magnitude of its design. 


139 


In the la years following Worlcl War II, a 
deep concern for the National Parks plagued 
Conrad Wir|h. The parks were deteriorating. 
They had suffer sd through the lean war and 
postwar years. Appropriations had been cut 
to the boije, nil but absolutely essential 
work had .stojiped, and staffs had been 
trimmed to mt re skeleton forces. Vet, In 
the postwar yet.rs, droves of visitors flocked 
to the parts. Their impact hastened the 
deterioration. Clearly, something had to be 
done to cal( attention to the plight of the 
parks. It vfas then that Wlrth conceived a 
fresh and objective Idea of park development, 
and he gave it the name of Mission 60, to 
commemorajte li 1966 the 60th anniversary 
of the National Park Service. 

Wirth nained a special task force which 
enunciated (the following guidelines: Preser- 
vation of park -esources is a basic require- 
ment; substantial and appropriate use of the 
National P:y k System is the best means of 
assuring the perpetuation of the System; and 
adequate arid appropriate developments are 
required fob public use and appreciation of 
any area, add for prevention of overuse. 

Prom this beginning, the goals of Mission 
66 evolved ajs: Better. public accommodations 
and services; campgrounds, roads and other 
improvements provided by the Government; 
a more adequate, better-trained staff; effec- 
tive presentation and interpretation of the 
historic and rn tural scene; acquisition of 
needed park lands; cooperative planning for 
a national leers ation program; and preser- 
vation of wilderness and the historic and 
natural sceiie. 

The parks; already accommodate more vis- 
itors than the l umber planned for by 1966. 
The original goals are now reaching achieve- 
ment, and vifill jontinue under a new long- 
range plan ijo provide for constantly growing 
demands. 

Thus. Mission 66 is a vital force that will 
leave its mark ui on the National Park System 
and Service; Tills, in turn, will remain an 
enduring testimony to the vision and devi 
tlon of Conbad U Wlrth. 


“what is wrong with our trading buses 
with the Communists when the U.S. Gov- 
ernment is trading wheat on credit with 
the Communists?” 

It is obvious that the wheat on credit 
deal has undercut the strength of our 
moral position calling’ for trade restric- 
tions against Communist Cuba in the 
eyes of the world. We are reaping the 
harvest of this clandestine compromise 
already. 

The press report covering this bus deal, 
from the Washington Post of Wednesday, 
January 8, follows : 

Castro Makes Big Bvs Deal in Britain 

Miami, January 7. — The Fidel Castro gov- 
ernment announced today a $10 million deal 
with a British firm in an effort to rehabili- 
tate Cuba’s broken-down bus system. 

Havana Radio said the agreement calls for 
early delivery by Leyland Motor, Ltd., of 400 
buses with 45-passenger capacity each and 
$1.1 million In spare parts. 

The broadcast, monitored here, said the 
British firm announced it will establish an 
office in Havana with commercial and tech- 
nical personnel. 

In Washington, officials said the adminis- 
tration has told Britain it is unhappy with 
the sale but has filed no formal protest. 
They said the administration was aware of 
negotiations between the British firm and 
Cubans, and had been in touch with the 
British Government on this and other sales 
to Cuba for a long time. 




ARE TAXPAYERS FINANCING WHEAT 
SHIPMENTS TO RUSSIA? 

(Mr. FINDLEY (at the request of Mr. 
Beermann) was granted permission to 
extend his remarks a; this point in the 
RD and to include extraneous mat- 


ing: 


BRITISH BUS. DEAL W! 

NIST CUjBA PROVES “BUST” OF AD- 
MINISTRATION'S ANTI-CASTRO 

trade Boiicies 

(Mr. CR|kM)5R (at the request of Mr. 
Beermann)' Wi,s granted permission to 
extend his.renfi.rks at this point in the 
Record and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) j 

Mr. CRAM53R. Mr. Speaker, the 
British bus de il with the Cuban Com- 
munist Government proves what a com- 
plete “bust” the administration’s efforts 
to isolate, j through trade restrictions, 
Castro's island fortress have been. 

Our lack (of real determination to pro- 
vide needejcl leadership to accomplish 
trade restrictions Is best evidenced by the 
administration's failure to protest this 
deal. Thisj deal could be accomplished 
only with fjhe British Government’s ac- 
quiescence.; The opening of an office in 
Havana by the British firm, Leyland 
Motor, Ltq., specifically required ap- 
proval by Oasti o and the British. 

Such a sale, with an operating office 
in Havana, ^mounts to tacit recognition 
of the Castro government by Great 
Britain and leads to the logical question, 
“Is this the first step toward normaliz- 
ing trade rela ions with Cuba, toward 
eventual recognition?” 

This is an example of the natural after- 
math of tlje administration’s push for 
trade of whpat with Russia on credit be- 
cause Greajt Britain can logically ask, 


FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, to what 
extent are the U.S. taxpayers financing 
bargain rate shipments of wheat to Rus- 
sia? The strange secretly concluded 
deal with Continental Grain Co. for ship- 
ment of Durum wheat to Russia, just an- 
nounced last week, leave many questions 
unanswered. 

Today I sent this telegram to Presi- 
dent Johnson: 

On Monday I requested that you suspend 
the export license to Continental Grain Co. 
for shipment of durum wheat to Russia 
until questionable legal aspects are clarified. 
My request is even more urgent and per- 
tinent in light of conflicting statements 
yesterday by two members of your Cabinet. 

The American people Eire deeply concerned 
about this strange new policy of using U.S. 
tax dollars to finance tirade with the Com- 
munists and are entitled to know which 
Cabinet officer has the facts straight. 

Agriculture Secretary Freeman stated yes- 
terday to the House wheat subcommittee 
that the 72-cent .subsidy approved for Con- 
tinental did not include a subsidy for ship- 
ping. Mr. Freeman described my ques- 
tioning on this point as spurious. 

The same day Commerce Secretary Hodges 
told a press conference it was his under- 
standing that the shipping subsidy was in- 
cluded and was the reason why Continental 
got the abnormally high subsidy. As the 
officer responsible for issuing export licenses 
to Communist countries. Secretary Hodges 
certainly should know what he is talking 
about. 

If the shipping subsidy was included, what 
Is the legal authority for this? 

If no shipping subsidy was included, what 
authority and Justification can he given for 
granting preferential treatment to a Com- 
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s!bn for which it is more valuable. At 
the same time the owner would be able 
to sell his rice acreage allotment and put 
other land into the production of this 
commodity. I just wonder if by the 
great expansion of the Space program 
in the State of Texas we have not twice 
enriched the rice producers. Does this 
mean mounting surpluses at the expense 
of the taxpayers when the sale of land 
for nonfarm purposes cpuld otherwise 
curtail production? 

Mr. Chairman, I have very serious 
Questions about the whole philosophy of 
this program. 

The CHAIRMAN, Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Davis of Tennessee, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H R, ,3743) to amend the 
provisions of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, relating 
to the transfer of producer rice acreage 
allotments, pursuant to House Resolu- 
tion 570, he reported the bill back to the 
House. 

The SPEAKER, .Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read 
the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
pursuant to House Resolution 570, 1 ask 
for the immediate consideration of the 
bill (S. 1604) to amend the provisions of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, relating to the trans- 
fer of producer rice acreage allotments. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

, The Clerk read the Senate bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled. That sub- 
section (f) of section 353 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as added by Public 
Law 87-412, is amended in paragraph (3), 
clause (i) thereof, by adding Immediately 
following the word "acquire” the language 
”, except for land,” and by striking out the 
language and any land owned by the 
transferor to which any of the transferred 
rice history acreage may be ascribed”. 


transfer of producer rice acreage allot- 
ments. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

c 


January 11 P 


EMERGENCY COMMITTEE FOR 
ASTER RELIEF TO CUBA 



The Senajte bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time 
and passed, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table, 

A similar House bill, H.R. 3742, was 
laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 

Mr, JONES of Missouri. Mr, Speaker, 
I wsk mianimou? consent that all Mem- 
bets have 5 legislative days to extend 
their remarks on the bill, H.R. 3742, to 
amend the provisions of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938 relating to the 


(Mr. WILLIS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, on Decem- 
ber 16, 1963, shortly before the first ses- 
sion of the Congress adjourned, a two- 
column, page-length ad in the Washing- 
ton post appealed, “in the spirit of 
Christmas,” for contributions to the 
Emergency Committee for Disaster Re- 
lief to Cuba, with offices at 41 Union 
Square West, New York City. 

The ad revealed that the chairman of 
the organization was Sidney J. Gluck 
and the medical director, Dr. Louis 
Miller. The contribution coupon in the 
ad stated that checks should be made 
payable to Elizabeth Sutherland, treas- 
urer of the group. The ad further re- 
vealed that the three initiating sponsors 
of the appeal were Mrs. Ava Helen Paul- 
ing, Carleton Beals, and Waldo Frank. 
The names of 80 cosponsors of the Emer- 
gency Committee for Disaster Relief to 
Cuba were listed in the ad. Among them 
were 20 clergymen, 7 professors, a judge, 
10 doctors — medical or Ph. D.’s — a paint- 
er, a sculptor, and some attorneys and 
writers. 

It was quite an impressive display. 
And this display, coupled with the state- 
ment in the ad that the Emergency Com- 
mittee for Disaster Relief to Cuba “is a 
nonprofit organization formed by a group 
of U.S. citizens for the purpose of carry- 
ing out a humanitarian, nonpolitical mis- 
sion,” probably succeeded in eliciting 
large contributions from readers of the 
Washington Post who thought they were 
helping a worthy cause. 

I wish that the full facts about this 
organization and its appeal could have 
been made public the very day the ad 
appeared in the Post, or within a day or 
so after its appearance. Unfortunately 
that could not be done, but it is still im- 
portant that the facts be given, that the 
public knows who is behind this organi- 
zation, how and for what purpose it was 
formed. 

The fact of first importance is that the 
appeal in the ad was a hoax, a phony. It 
was completely unnecessary. It was 
made to serve not the suffering Cuban 
people, but the evil designs of their op- 
pressors, the enemies of freedom and 
humanity in this hemisphere and the en- 
tire world. 

Before I spell out the hoax in this ad, 
however, I would like to state for the rec- 
ord some of the facts about the people 
who are the initiators and leaders of the 
committee and thus responsible for plac- 
ing this Communist-serving ad in the 
Washington Post. 

Sidney J. Gluck, chairman of the or- 
ganization, was identified as a member 
of the Communist Party by Mrs. Mil- 


dred Blauvelt, an undercover Informant 
for the New York City Police Depart- 
ment, when she testified before the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities on 
May 3, 1955. She stated that he was a 
member of the Flatbush Club of the 
Communist Party and, in 1944, was cred- 
ited with recruiting 54 new members 
for the party. Gluck has served as an 
instructor in the Communist Party’s 
major training institution in the United 
States, the now defunct Jefferson School 
of Social Science. As treasurer of the 
Medical Aid to Cuba Committee, he was 
subpenaed to testify before the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Acivities on No- 
vember 14, 1962, fn the course of the 
committee’s investigation of that group 
During his appearance, he invoked the 
fifth amendment when questioned about 
present as well as past Communist Party 
membership. 

Dr. Louis Miller, medical director of 
the Emergency Committee for Disaster 
Relief to Cuba, was also medical director 
of the Medical Aid to Cuba Committee. 
The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties was unsuccessful in its attempts, 
made over a period of many weeks, to 
locate Dr. Miller so he could be sub- 
penaed to testify in its hearing on the 
Medical Aid to Cuba Committee. 

Testifying before the Committee on 
Un-American Activities in executive ses- 
slon in 1951, Louis Budenz, former mem- 
ber of the Communist Party’s national 
committee and managing editor of the 
Daily Worker, stated that he had met 
Dr. Miller during the 1940’s at enlarged 
meetings of the Communist Party’s na- 
tional committee. A 1948 report of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
stated that during the 1940’s Dr. Miller 
was one of the “principal New York con- 
tacts” of Soviet espionage agent, Arthur 
Alexandrovich Adams, who is known to 
have had information about the atom 
bomb in his possession when he escaped 
from the United States. 

Dr. Miller began his “medical aid” role 
in the Communist movement during the 
1930’s when he served as chairman of 
the Medical Aid Bureau of the American 
Friends of Spanish Democracy, a cited 
Communist front. 

Elizabeth Sutherland, a senior editor 
for the publishing firm of Simon & 
Schuster and treasurer of the Emer- 
gency Committee for Disaster Relief to 
Cuba, was also treasurer of the Medical 
Aid to Cuba Committee. Miss Suther- 
land was subpenaed to testify before the 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
last year in the course of its investiga- 
tion of illegal travel to Cuba. She ad- 
mitted in the course of her appearance 
that she had been a member of, and had 
made a number of speeches at meetings 
of, the Fair Play for Cuba Committee. 
She also admitted having signed an ap- 
peal to Great Britain to grant asylum to 
the late Dr. Robert A. Soblen, who had 
jumped bail and fled the United States 
after being convicted of spying for the 
Soviet Union and sentenced to life in 
prison. 

Miss Sutherland, who had been 
granted validation by the State Depart- 
ment for travel to Cuba, testified that 
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ay passed the othe:.* body by unani- 
oUS consent some mcnths ago. 

■"v’hen the committed was considering 
there was no Objection raised; and as 
•jad the report of the committee and 
[ note the opposing views, it impresses 
e that the opposition is to the farm 
■( gram as a whole rather than to this 
,c asure which seeks only to cure an 
le quity and which applies to a small 
ef. ment, perhaps not over 10 percent, 
he rice producers in California, Texas, 

) rth Car6i«pa. and parts of Louisiana, 
'[he basic legislation which passed in 
52 provides that if a rice producer per- 
.nenfly withdraws from the business, 

,| mav transfer his acreage history to 
ilother producer or producers provided 
{sells his entire rice farming i equipment 
fl any Irrigation not permanently 
Cached to the land.' The difficulty 
rises over the further provision that he 
mst sell any land to which the produc- 
in of. rice is ascribed. In the States 
mceiried, ^ the allofmeht is not ascribed 
I the land and ’so coi if usiori exists over 
i,e weirding which found its way into 
■ublic t.aw 412 of the "87th Congress. 

To give you ah example of just one 
lequity which the present situation has 
iveloped, let us take the example of a 
(mer who owns 1,001) acres of rice land 
fd w)io has, himself, a 100-acre allot- 
ment to which he has become entitled to 
inn cin sorrie giece cf land other than 
fe OWji. rihen suppose he decides to 
Eve this i00 acres on to his own prop- 
:y and to rent to 9 other farmers 100 
t reSri&eh.l .Anyone of the nine others 
jrt gcrhlit of the rice business merely 
: disposing of his allotment according 
Fjibjic Law" 4f Z hut the man who hap- 
ns to own the piece of land involved has 
sell the land. 

This was never intended ir. the original 
rlslation. it is not the wish of the I3e- 
,rlment of Agriculture! It creates a 
manifest hardship on the landowner; 
a) id should most certainly be corrected.’ 

That is ail that is involved in this 
legislation — simply the correction of ah 


li 

error 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Jiairinari, I rise today to give iny whole- 
lea rtc4 support to H.R. 3742. This bill 
EuJd return an element of free enter- 
rise to the field of lice production. It 
ould permit producers no longer in- 
erestijd in raising "rice to’ transfer their 
i lotments to perlors who dq wish to 
rise rice, but would no longer require 
lem to also sell the land involved with 
ese allotments. In effect, the land and 
ie allotment "would no longer be indel- 
ly attached to’ each other. 

This bill is of great significance to the 
mtb, Carolina low country. At one 
Charleston was the rice center of 
F Nation. Indeed, rice production be- 
,n in Charleston. I’he first field of rice 
. America was planted there and, for 
tally years, rice planting was an emi- 
mtly successful bus: ness in that area. 

In later years, other businesses re- 
placed rice in the low cduntry. But the 
potential remains. There are those in 
district who wish to revive rice plant- 
near Charleston ; they feel that it 
lie a million-dcllar business. But 
5 t, they must be able to purchase these 


ibly i 
’ *1 "" 

£oi 
time, 
t 

glai 

in 
mi 
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lig 
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first, 


now-uniiked rice allotments — allotments 
which ajre presently attached to lands 
which the owners do not wish to sell and 
the prospective producers do not wish to 
buy. H.R. 3742 would remedy this situa- 
tion to the satisfaction of all concerned. 

I am stire the problem I have just out- 
lined is hot confined to the Carolina low 
country jalone; it is found wherever rice 
is — or wps — raised. H.R. 3742 is the an- 
swer. I ;urg ; all Members to support its 

passage.; ,, 

Mr. liEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, the 
bill before you authored by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas tMr. 
Clark ’(’hovi son], should generate no 
debate because it is a measure that helps 
the little nun and costs the Government 
and taxpayers nothing . 

If you are going to assume the unreal- 
istic attitude that you disfavor all supply- 
managepient programs and you do not 
want ahy program improved to give 
growers! mo re freedom at no taxpayers 
expense^ then close your ears and vote 
against this bill. 

On the other hand if you think it was 
right bhek in 1938 that rather than give 
an allotment to a feudal rice landlord 
that the allotment in fact be given to 
the tenant, then you should support this 
bill. 

As ydu recall we are currently sup- 
porting* six crops: Peed grains, wheat, 
cotton, tobscco, peanuts, ancl rice. 

CCC losses for the period 1954 to date: 
Corn; $2.::. billion, CCC losses, 10 years. 
Wheat, pi. 4 billion, CCC losses, 10 

years, j 

Graiil sorghum, $604 million, CCC 
losses, 10 years. 

Cottoh, $1.3’ billion, CCC losses, 10 
years. 

Rice-r-rough 
1962-63', 

Projefctec losses on all commodities 
for the purr ent year are $995 million. 

In rice vs e determined in 1938 that it 
was to (he idvantage of the entire coun- 
try that wo not overplant this commod- 
ity. ‘ 

Rice ■ represents a potentially surplus 
commoidity when supply management 
has been successful. 

First! Costs have been minimal. 
Secofid. We are planting 98 percent of 
the allotments. 

Third- We have protected the little 
tenant^. 

The cur -ent bill would further pro- 
tect thie tenant because it would allow 
him to buy an allotment without being 
saddled with an expensive land pur- 
chase. ! (Rice land is extremely expen- 
sive.) ! TWenty-five years of operation 
has setj no precedent for other commod- 
ities. ! 

Toddy, as a result of the 87th Congress 
legislation, if a landowner-producer 
wkftts’to get out of rice production he 
can flist, lie and his allotment is "sev- 
ered from the land and goes to his fam- 
ily; sedonc , he can sever a ]»rtion of his 
allotment and give it to members of his 
family, third, he can break up a part- 
nership; or, fourth, he can sell his whole 
allotment, his equipment, and land. 

If he has no family he cannot retire 
from (ice unless he dies or gets rid of 
his fatm. A tenant has this flexibility 
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and so should the landlord. Many land- 
lords have two kinds of allotments — 
some affixed to the land and some not 
so. The rules should be made uniform. 

As a practical matter it is better many 
times to rotate rice land, and this is 
another reason to support this bill. 

At the present time in my State the 
only way for a new farmer to get into 
rice is to; first, buy a whole farm; sec- 
ond, buy a tenant allotment and lease; 
and, third, obtain a. new farmer 30-acre 
allotment. I believe farmers in the last 
two categories should be encouraged and 
thus I would ask your support for this 
legislation. , 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 

read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section (f ) of section 363 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act o£ 1038, as added by Public 
Law 87-412, is amended in paragraph (3), 
clause (i) thereof by adding immediately 
following the word "acquire” the language 
", except for land,” and by striking out the 
language “, and any land owned by the 
transferor to which any of the transferred 
rice history acreage may be ascribed". 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. FINDLEY 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows : 

Amendment offered by Mr. Findley: On 
page 1, line 5, strike lines 5 through 9 and 
insert in lieu thereof the words “is hereby 
repealed”. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make a point of order against 
the amendment on the ground that it is 
not germane to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Illinois desire to be heard on 
the point of order? 

Mr. FINDLEY. Yes; I do, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Chairman, the title of the bill 
makes it clear that it is to amend the pro- 
visions of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended, relating to the 
transfer of producer rice allotments. 
The amendment that I have offered 
simply changes the subsection which is 
a part of the section dealing with the 
transfer of producer rice acreage allot- 
ments. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Davis of Ten- 
nessee) . The Chair is ready to rule. 

According to section 2949 of Cannon’s 
Rule of Procedure, I read: 

To a bill amending a law in one particular, 
an amendment repealing the law Is not 
germane. 

The Chair rules: that the amendment 
is not germane. 

The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, as a city representative 
I am somewhat lost in this m aze of Alice 
in Wonderland farm legislation.. But 
something struck me as I read on page 2 
of the report on H.R. 3742 the letter from 
the anonymous representative of the 
Department of Agriculture in which it 
appears that one reason for this bill is 
to permit some ovmers of rice producing 
land to sell their land for urban expan- 
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jShe had seen a number of other Ameri- 
cans at the Cuban Writers and Artists 
Congress which she had attended while 
in Havana in August 1961. She refused, 
however, to identify these persons for 
the committee. 

Basil Pollitt, legal counsel for the 
Emergency Committee for Disaster Re- 
lief to Cuba, was also legal counsel for 
the Medical Aid to Cuba Committee. 
Over the years, he has been active in 
various Communist fronts and has 
served several terms as a member of 
the board of directors of the New York 
City chapter of the National Lawyers 
Guild, cited by the Committee on Un- 
American Activities as the "foremost 
legal bulwark” of the Communist Party. 
Years ago he admitted to an investigator 
for the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities that he attended meetings of the 
Young Communist League while a stu- 
dent at Harvard. He denied, however, 
that he was actually a member of the 
group. 

Mrs. Ava Helen Pauling, like her hus- 
band Linus who was one of the cospon- 
sors of the ad, has been active in Com- 
munist-initiated peace agitation for a 
considerable number of years. Some of 
the well-known Communist fronts with 
which she has been associated are the 
American Committee for the Protection 
Of Foreign Born, the Emergency Civil 
Liberties Committee, the American Con- 
tinental Congress for Peace, Everybody's 
Committee to Outlaw War, and the Con- 
ference of Greater New York Peace 
Groups. 

-Waldo Frank, one of the initiating 
sponsors of the Emergency Committee 
for Disaster Relief to Cuba, was the 
original chairman of the Fan- Play for 
Cuba Committee and also a sponsor of 
the Medical Aid to Cuba Committee. He 
has been active in Communist fronts 
since the late twenties and early thirties 
when he was a contributor to the Com- 
munist magazines, New Masses and 
Soviet Russia Today, and also a backer 
of the Communist Party’s candidates for 
President and Vice President of the 
United States, At one time, he served as 
special correspondent for the Communist 
Party’s official newspaper, the Worker. 
In 1955 he was invited to Red China. 
The State Department denied him a 
passport and was upheld in this action 
by the Supreme Court. 

Frank has admitted to the Senate In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee that he 
was paid $25,000 by Castro’s government 
to write a book about Cuba. 

Carleton Beals, another initiating 
sponsor of the Emergency Committee for 
Disaster Relief to Cuba, was cochairman 
of the Fair Play for Cuba Committee at 
the time of its formation. He has been 
active in Communist-front groups since 
the late twenties when he was a contrib- 
uting editor for New Masses. Recently 
he has written for the blatantly pro- 
Communist newspaper, the National 
Guardian. 

I mentioned before that the display 
of names in the ad — the 80 cosponsors — 
was qhite impressive, .1 should also point 
out that a few of those persons have 
been identified, as Communist Party 
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members and that a large number of 
them are well known to students of the 
Communist movement in the United 
States. They have, for years, been 
among the foremost fellow travelers in 
the country. 

Now, what are the facts about the 
need or desirability of any American 
contributing to this obviously Coramu- 
. nist-serving relief organization? In 
other words, what was the validity of the 
appeal? Was it an honest one or a 
fraud? 

Hurricane Flora struck eastern Cuba 
on October 4 and lashed large parts of 
the island for 4 days. It did tremendous 
damage to crops, cities and towns, and 
took hundreds of lives. Immediate offers 
of relief came from all over the world — 
from non-Communist nations as well as 
those under Red control. 

The United States did not hold back 
despite the fact that it had severed dip- 
lomatic relations with Cuba, the island 
is serving as an oversea center for So- 
viet subversion of all of Latin America 
and an advance Red military base for fu- 
ture use against this country. The 
American Red Cross and other welfare 
agencies, with the knowledge and con- 
sent of our Government, offered to send 
medical supplies, food, emergency equip- 
ment, and relief and disaster specialists 
to Cuba — just as they did to Haiti, To- 
bago, and other Caribbean areas dev- 
astated by Hurricane Flora. 

What happened? 

Castro’s Communist regime accepted 
the relief offered by all Communist coun- 
tries and organizations and also the re- 
lief offered by non-Communist sources — 
except for the United States. The Amer- 
ican Red Cross offer, of assistance was 
turned down. 

Castro had decided that he would deny 
to his suffering people the benefit of the 
funds, equipment, and know-how of the 
American Red Cross which, over a period 
of many years, has chalked up an out- 
standing record of speedy, effective, and 
massive relief to victims of disasters in all 
parts of the world. Castro had a Com- 
munist card up his sleeve, and he was 
going to play it no matter how much it 
hurt the Cuban people. 

He was going to use the disaster as a 
vehicle for anti-U.S. propaganda in Cuba 
and throughout the world. 

He was going to use the disaster in an 
attempt to divide the American people 
from their Government. 

He was going to use it— and this was 
his primary objective— to break the U.S. 
economic blockade of Cuba and bring 
about a reversal of our Cuban policy. 

Worldwide, this is a major Communist 
objective today because the blockade has 
hurt not only the Communist regime in 
Cuba but all Communist nations. All 
are economically hard pressed, yet they 
must keep Cuba going — the Cuba whose 
economy was wrecked by the bungling, 
waste, and mismanagement of Castro’s 
Red regime even before Hurricane. Flora 
struck. Cuba is a drain on the inter- 
national Communist economy. The U.B. 
economic blockade intensifies the drain. 

Castro’s first step, following his re- 
jection of U.S. aid, was an attempt to 


justify his action in the eyes of the Cu- 
ban people, the American people, and 
the world. In typical Communist fash- 
ion, he claimed that his decision was 
based on his concern for world peace. 
On October 11, a Havana broadcast in 
English made the following statement: 

The Cuban representatives in the United 
Nations in rejecting the offer of help used 
harsh words not Just for the sake of calling 
names, but in order to alert the world to 
the dangerous role that the U.S. Govern- 
ment is playing, for it is an admitted fact 
that the war-makers are trying to do exact- 
ly what the hurricane did. * * * Is it not 
hypocrisy and a fake gesture of generosity 
to offer help under such conditions? What 
is behind this deception? Is it not to blind 
the peace forces to the real nature of the 
warmaker’s intentions, *to dress up the beast 
of imperialism and make it look like 'a sweet 
kitten? 

In refusing to cooperate with a lie, Cuba 
may be passing up some food and clothing 
and medicines that might have come 
through the Red Cross, but it is also pre- 
venting the warmakers from putting over a 
bluff. In that sense Cuba’s rejection of the 
hypocritical or demagogic offer is a sacri- 
fice that It is making in order to safeguard 
the peace of the world, and of course that 
is for the benefit of the people of the United 
States also. 

Another English language broadcast to 
the United States on October 14 quoted 
from an editorial in the Cuban Commu- 
nist newspaper Hoy of October 11, in ex- 
planation of why the U.S. offer had been 
rejected. This editorial claimed that the 
U.S. aid offer was “nothing more than a 
cheap way to confuse international public 
opinion about the policy of the United 
States toward Cuba” and a “trick to 
throw the world off guard, through which 
the imperialists hope to be able to carry 
out their war plan even more effectively.” 

Castro wanted to do more, however, 
than simply brand the United States as a 
hypocritical, warmaking imperialist na- 
tion. He wanted to use as many Ameri- 
cans as he could against their Govern- 
ment. He wanted, if possible, to split 
American opinion on the question of U.S. 
Cuban policy. For this reason, the Oc- 
tober 11 broadcast, from which I have al- 
ready quoted, directed an appeal for as- 
sistance to the American people, as 
distinguished from the U.S. Government. 

The broadcast reviewed aid that had 
been given to foreign Communist causes 
in the past through Communist fronts 
operating in the United States. It men- 
tioned, as examples, the work of the 
North American Committee To Aid 
Spanish Democracy during the thirties 
and the World War II operations of Rus- 
sian War Relief. The broadcast stated : 

The common people in the United States 
have proved by their past action * * * that 
they will respond to calls for help Just as 
generously as the people of Prance, Israel, the 
Soviet Union, or any other country, provided 
that an organization is present to help them 
channel their sentiments. 

The last part of that quotation is 
most significant and bears repetition: 
“Provided that an organization is present 
to help them channel their sentiments.” 

Then the appeal for help was made to 
the American people. The Cuban broad- 
cast said: 
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. , Let us rcnjembei that, at the same time 
'tngVCut>a’s United. Nations Ambassador re- 
jected au offer of aid from the United States, 
he also said, “Hov, ever, we will accept any 
offer of help from the North American peo- 
ple, from any U.S. citizen who wishes at this 
time to express solidarity with us in any way 
he sees fit.” Those are the words of an offi- 
cial spokesman of the Cuban Government. 

In another English language broadcast 
on October 14, Havana radio stated that 
tt.ough Cuba had rejected American Red 
C:;oss assistance: 

Thefirstthing to notice is that the Cubans 
hf.ve not turned their backs on an offer of 
help from ifie people of the United States, 
blit only on officie l or semiofficial agencies 
of the U.S. C^oyernmeht. We cannot repeat 
this too. often. ’ 

- This broadcast again quoted the words 
Ufied by the Cuban Ambassador to the 
United Nations in rejecting the U.S. of- 
fer of. assistance: 

However, we wii: accept any offer of help 
front any U.S. citizen who wishes at this 
time to express his solidarity with us in any 
way he sees fit. 

The Havana radio broadcasts did not 
fall on deaf ears. On October 18, a 
“Dear Friend" letter was mailed from the 
post office box of Dr. Louis Miller in 
New York to persons who had been on 
the mailing list of the Medical Aid to 
Cuba Committee when it was function- 
ing. The letter told of the damage Hur- 
ricane flora hac done to Cuba. It an- 
nounced that the signers of the letter 
“are working to dispatch shipments of 
medical and relief supplies directly 
through hospital institutions as we did 
With medical aid before.'’ It closed with 
an . appeal for contributions and word 
that cheeky should be made payable to 
Dr. Miller. The letter was signed by 
Er. Miller, as former medical director 
of the Medical Aid to Cuba Commitee; 
Sidney J. Gluck, as the former treasurer 
of the organization; and Basil Pollit, as 
its f owner legal counsel. 1 

.'I’he Fair Flay for Cuba Committee 
Also acted, A few days later, Vincent 
Theodore Lee, the FPCC’s national di- 
rector, mailed a letter in support of the 
Communist-promoted relief for Cuba 
drive to those, on his : group’s mailing 
list, Lee, by the way, appeared before 
the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties last year in the course of its investi- 
gation of illegal travel to Cuba and in- 
voked the fifth amendment on present 
Commuhis| Party membership. Here are 
a few excerpts from the two-page ap- 
peal that was mailed from the Fair Play 
for* Cuba headqr arters in New York City 
dyer Lee’s signature: 

Already an Independent ad hoc committee 
ci persons With various attitudes toward the 
Cuban revolution has been formed to con- 
duct such a [Cuban relief] program. It is 
called the Emergency Committee for Disaster 
Belief to Cuba, 
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relief to . the Emergency Committee for Dis- 
aster Relief to Cuba or Its treasurer. 

Until this new committee obtains an office 
of jts own we will accept checks at the na- 
tional office of Pair Play but they should be 
made cut to the aforementioned organiza- 
tion for their use only. 

Mr. Speaker, the Fair Play for Cuba 
Coinm.ttee has been the major pro- 
Castro front in the United States since 
its , org anization in the spring of 1960, 
a fpw j nonths after the bearded dictator 
seized control of Cuba. Lee Harvey Os- 
wald, accused assassin of President Ken- 
nedy, vas head of the New Orleans chap- 
ter of this group. 

The U.S. Communist Party, of course, 
did not remain idle. It did just what 
wc would expect it to do. Within a few 
days it, too, had issued an official state- 
ment on the Cuban disaster. Havana 
Radio played up the statement in an 
October 23 broadcast. The full text of 
it Was published in the party’s news- 
paper, the Worker, of i>ctober 27. The 
statement read in part as follows: 

We c ill upon the members and friends to 
be in the forefront of this activity [the col- 
lection of relief for Cuba] and to spur their 
organizations for the collection of urgently 
needed aid. 

. • i ■ ■ . : . ...... s. 

It ended with these words: 

We call upon each and every Communist 
to look upon the mobilization for immediate 
disaster aid to Cuba as a sacred duty In the 
cause cf common humanity as well as an act 
of } solidarity binding all those sharing a 
coihmctl ideal. 

Significantly, this official Communist 
Party statement pointed out that “a 
numbi r of people’s organizations are al- 
ready moving to collect funds, food, 
elejthjng, and urgently needed medi- 
cines.’ 

[‘People’s organizations,” in Commu- 
nist parlance, means Communist front 
or fellow traveling groups. 

The issue of the Worker which carried 
the full text of the above statement also 
featured an article about the formation 
of the Emergency Committee for Dis- 
aster Relief to Cuba — and noted, that 
contributions were to be made payable 
to Dr. Miller at his New York City post 
office box. 

No Communist or fellow traveler who 
reads the Worker could fail to get the 
message. Havana radio summarized the 
. communist Party statement in these 
wOrds: 

The communique also asks all members 
and Communist Party sympathizers to head 
movements of aid for Cuba. * * * The com- 
munique concludes by asking each North 
American Communist to consider an im- 
mydiR :e mobilization to help the people af- 
fected by the disaster * * * as an act of 
solidarity which is binding on all those who 
share a common Ideal. 

The Communist Party fully understood 


it is the wifi end the desire of the Fair the political move Castro was making in 
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Play for Cuba Committee to use every one of 
cur resources to see that' this committee suc- 
cessfully achieves Its goal of raising the 
futids needed to buy medical supplies arid 
food Items such us powdered milk for chil- 
dren ih hungry Cuba. *'* * 

We ask you to open your hearts arid send 
■ d check for this cause Immediately. » * * 
Please, this Is not for the Fair Flay for Cuba 
Committee, send all moneys for the Cuban 


rejecting the American Red Cross offer 
off help. It knew that Communist front 
aid to Cuba was only a secondary aim 
and that breaking the blockade was the 
major one. The statement therefore 
made this point : 

Tod iy when the heroic people of Cuba, 
under the leadership of FTemler Fidel Castro, 
ario undergoing such untold hardships, It 


must become the Immediate duty -of every 
decent American to demand that the orlmi . 
nal blockade be lifted forthwith In order to 
allow the fullest expression of solidarity 
and humanity 'by the people of our country 
to the people of Cuba. 

There must be renewed and concerted effort 
on the part oi all peaceloving and demo- 
cratic-minded Americans to demand that 
the Kennedy administration put an end to 
the present Cuba policy and embark upon 
a new policy cf peace and friendship and 
normal trade and diplomatic relations. This 
Is essential in the Interests of our Own peo- 
ple as well as Cuban people and for world 
peace. 

The Worker followed this up with an 
editorial in the issue of October 29 de- 
manding an end to the embargo and 
calling on its readers to write letters to 
the President and the State Depart- 
ment urging such action. 

Meanwhile what was the Emergency 
Committee for Disaster Relief to Cuba 
doing? By November 1, it had an office 
and printed stationery on which, under 
that date, it mailed out a second appeal 
for contributions. This letter was signed 
by Gluck as chairman of the new organi- 
zation, Elizabeth Sutherland as treas- 
urer, and Dr. Miller as medical director, 
checks to be made payable to him. 

Various Communist groups in the 
United States which, despite their ideo- 
logical differences, have been united in 
their support of Castro, went to work on 
behalf of the Emergency Committee for 
Disaster Relief to Cuba. Favorable items 
about the f onnation of the group and its 
activities appeared not only in the 
Worker, its west coast counterpart, the 
People’s World, and the National Guard- 
ian, but also in the Militant, official 
organ of the Trotskyists, and the Work- 
ers World, tire publication of another 
Communist splinter group. 

The Communist Party ’s monthly mag- 
azine, New World Review, in its issue of 
December 1963, told its readers that they 
should support the Emergency Commit- 
tee for Disaster Relief to Cuba and called 
for an end to the “inhuman embargo 
whereby our Government seeks to stran- 
gle Socialist Cuba.” 

The committee was also helping it- 
self. It had sufficient funds to place a 
half-page ad in the National Guardian 
of November 7 and to pay for a full-page, 
back cover ad in the November 30 issue 
of the Nation magazine. The Washing- 
ton Post ad of December 16, which cost 
approximately $800, was apparently the 
high point in its advertising campaign. 

I believe the facts make it incontest- 
ably clear that the Emergency Commit- 
tee for Disaster Relief to Cuba is a Com- 
munist agency — Communist in its inspi- 
ration, Communist in its operation, Com- 
munist in its aims. 

Contrary to its claim in the Washing- 
ton Post ad, it is not carrying out “a 
humanitarian, nonpolitical mission.” 
The ad was a fraud and a hoax. The 
committee is designed to exploit the 
suffering of the Cuban people in order to 
play on the generosity and gullibility of 
non-Communist Americans to aid Castro 
and Khrushchev in their efforts to break 
the U.S. embargo on Cuba, to undermine 
this country’s, overall policy toward Cuba, 
to strengthen Castro, and thus to aid 
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Communist subversion throughout Latin 
America. Its purposes, to put it bluntly, 
are primarily anti-United States. 

Even as this committee and other 
Communist organizations throughout the 
world are pleading for funds to help the 
Cuban people, Castro is attempting to 
round up 500 Americans who will defy 
their Government by visiting Cuba this 
summer — with all expenses paid by his 
Red regime. This will cost hundreds of 
thousands of dollars — a sum which would 
pay for extensive relief for the Cuban 
people if Castro were at all interested in 
their welfare. 

But, no, Castro is not concerned with 
the welfare of his slaves. He wants only 
the expansion of Communist power. 
And, unfortunately, there are people in 
this country who are all too ready to help 
him — and there are newspapers which, 
for the money, will assist Communist op- 
erations of this type. 

Some people wonder about how Com- 
munist fronts get started, how they func- 
tion, the disguises they use to conceal 
their true purposes— and what those pur- 
poses are. liie facts about the Emer- 
gency Committee for Disaster Relief to 
Cuba go far toward answering all ques- 
tions of this type. This organization is 
one that no American loyal to his coun- 
try and the principles on which it is 
founded would touch with a 10 -foot pole. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON AND THREAT 
TO CANAL ZONE 

(Mr. DORN asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 minute 
and to revise and extend his remarks.) 

.. Mr, DORN. Mr. Speaker, President 
Lyndon Johnson issued the following 
statement this morning at 12:30 a.m. 
after a 2 Ms -hour conference on the Pan- 
nama crisis: 

The.United States tries to live by the polfoy 
o 1 the good neighbor and expeots others to 
do the Bame. 

The United States cannot allow the secur- 
ity of the Panama Canal to be Imperiled. 
We have a recognized obligation to operate 
the Canal efficiently and securely, and we 
Intend to honor that obligation in the in- 
terest of all who depend on it. 

The United State? continues to believe that 
when order is fully .restored, it should be 
possible to have direct and candid discus- 
sions between the two governments. 

I commend President Johnson for his 
strong and reassuring statement. 

Over the years the American people 
have been gravely concerned about Com- 
munist agitation, mob violence, and dis- 
order all aimed at American ownership 
of the Panama Canal. Communist 
agents, subversives, and saboteurs from 
Red Cuba, Russia, and China are con- 
stantly at work to undermine U.S. sov- 
ereignty over the Canal. 

I joined the distinguished and able 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Flood] and the distinguished and able 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Selden] 
and others in opposing the flying of the 
Panamanian Sue over the Canal Zone 
beside the U.S. flag. We knew then that 
U.S. acquiescence to this demand would 
lead to further demands and eventually 
would lead to a demand that the United 
States withdraw from the Canal Zone 


entirely, placing the Canal under Inter- 
national control or under Panamanian 
control. It is now Imperative that we 
make no further concessions to Commu- 
nist Inspired mob violence and the wild 
demands and ridiculous charges In Hav- 
ana, Peiping, and Moscow, 

Mr. Speaker, I again commend Presi- 
dent Johnson for assigning to the Pan- 
ama crisis the proper priority and for 
immediately realizing the grave threat 
to the security of the Canal Zone and 
thus the security of the United States 
and the Western World. 


CORRECTION OF VOTE 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, on roll- 
call No, 228 I am recorded as not voting. 
I was present and voted “yea.” I ask 
unanimous consent that the permanent 
Record and Journal be corrected ac- 
cordingly. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


CORRECTION OF VOTE 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. Speaker, pre- 
viously I made a request with respect to 
correcting what I thought should be roll- 
call No. 247, Actually, the request 
should have related to rollcall No. 248. 

On rollcall No. 248 I am recorded as 
not voting. I was present and voted 
“yea.” I ask unanimous consent that 
the permanent Record and Journal be 
corrected accordingly. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Mexico? 

There was no objection. 


THEIR PRESCRIPTION: INTEGRA- 
TION— U.S. NURSES ASKED FOR 

"QUIET, PLEASE” 

(Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON (at the 
request of Mr. Thomson of Wis- 
consin) was given permission to extend 
her remarks at this point in the Record, 
and to include extraneous matter.) 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, as you know, my interest in 
nursing goes over many, many years, and 
I have been particularly interested in 
the very effective and quiet way in which 
the Negro nurses have been taken into 
the American Nurses Association. 

The Association for Colored Graduate 
Nurses was the first group to amalga- 
mate with another organization. This 
was due very largely to the consecrated 
work of Estelle Riddle and Mable Keaton 
Staupers. To my mind, there is no 
group in this country who make better 
nurses than our colored people. They 
seem to have an intuitive capacity for it. 
Now that It Is possible for them to get 
the best training there Is, they are able 
to project themselves into the work with 
their minds and their hands trained — 
their hearts already working for the best 
for the patient. 

The Washington Post on January 5, 
published a very interesting article 
about Mrs. Staupers and her work. I 
have taken the liberty to edit It a little 


that it may not be too long, but I feel 
sure that all House Members will want 
to know what Is In this interesting 
article: 

U.S. Nurses Abked tor “Quiet, Please” 
(By Louise Durbin) 

“Integration in the nursing profession? 
We did it quietly. The nursing leaders 
thought the quiet way was the best way.” 
It was Mabel Keaton Staupers. farmer presi- 
dent of the National Association for Colored 
Graduate Nurses which merged with the 
American NurseB' Association, talking in her 
Washington home. 

Though she undertook it quietly, the 
sprightly, 73-year-old Mrs. Staupers thor- 
oughly accomplished her purpose and 
achieved equality for members of her pro- 
fession. 

Today, the State nurses’ associations in 
every one of the 60 States are integrated— 
Georgia was the last to lower the barrier in 
1663. 

The American NurBlng Association Itself is 
a smoothly operating and Integrated organi- 
zation that has a full-time department de- 
voted to intergroup relations. 

More and more Negro nursing schools are 
closing their doors as qualified Negro stu- 
dents are attending integrated schools of 
nursing. 

All six District of Columbia schools of 
nursing— Capital City at D.C. General Hos- 
pital, Catholic University of America, Freed- 
man’s Hospital, Georgetown University, 
Lucy Webb Hayes at Sibley Memorial Hos- 
pital, and Washington Hospital Center — ac- 
cept Negro nursing students. The number 
who enroll is small— as reflected In the 6 
Negro girls out of the total 131 students who 
are seeking to become R.N.’b at Capital City 
School of Nursing. 

Of 178 collegiate nursing programs 
throughout the country. 163 had accepted 
qualified Negro students by 1961. * * * 

Today, several of these 12 colleges already 
have changed their policies and now admit 
Negro students. * ♦ * 

Negro U.N.’s are accepted as officers in all 
branches of the Armed Forces, 

More and more hospitals are employing 
Negro nurses as members of the stafl in all 
departments that require R.N.’s. Of the hos- 
pitals in the District of Columbia, only Doc- 
tors Hospital has not employed Negro regis- 
tered nurses to date. 

Typical of area hospitals Is George Wash- 
ington University Hospital, where 34 of the 
174 full time RU.’s employed on the staff 
and In administrative positions are Negroes. 

But in 1934, when the NACGN opened its 
office in the same New York building with 
the other nursing organizations, things were 
tough, though the ANA had, since its begin- 
nings In 1898, offered membership to all 
qualified nurses. 

“You must remember that at the age and 
time we started, people definitely believed 
in segregation,” said Mrs. Staupers. 

“Frequently I had to send a girl, who came 
to my office, back to prepare herself before 
she could even be accepted by a good school 
of nurBlng. The dual educational system 
In Southern States didn’t provide adequate 
high school training. And of course we had 
to work to get the good nursing schools to 
accept Negro students. 

PEOPLE IN HIGH PLACES DID THE FRONT- 
RUNNING 

“How did we get nursing schools and hos- 
pitals to accept Negro students and R.N.’b? 
You can’t do it all alone. The most impor- 
tant thing is that you have to get people in 
high places to understand the problems and 
do the front-running,” explained the remark- 
able pioneer. 

“For years Catholic University didn’t ac- 
cept Negroes though it was the only place in 
Washington where nurses could take grad- 
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uate work. In 1936 we appealed to the Cath- 
olic Interracial Council and caked them, to 
change the situation themselves. They did. 
Mrs. Staupers recalled another lncldont: 

“A Negro who had applied for admission to 
Yale Graduate School of Nursing was fold she 
would be happier in a Negro school. 

"I wrote her and told her nursing at Its 
best was a lot of hard work and the most 
Important thing was to get the best qualifi- 
cations— you didn’t go to nursing school to 
be happy. _ , 

“Then we appealed to a member of the Yale 
board, Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes. He under- 
stood the problem. In 1946 the first Negro 
nurse graduated from a Yale collegiate nurs- 
ing course, 

“One of the greatest champions we ever 
had Is Representative Frances Payne Bol- 
ton. Republican, of Ohio. She spearheaded 
the opening of the Wesem Reserve Univer- 
sity school erf nursing — which la named for 
her — to Negro students In 1945.” 

The Barbados-born and Harlem-bred Mrs. 
Staupers recalled other parts of the NACGN 
nursing history of her time. 

“Only four of the some 200 hospitals In the 
New York metropolitan area employed Negro 
nurses In 1937— Lincoln, Harlem, Seavlew, 
and Riverside. „ iV _ 

“And In the few hospitals In the North 
where Negro R.N.’s were employed there were 
subtle ways to differentiate— If a Negro nurse 
was given a supervisor’s Job, she wasn’t given 
the title or pay that went with It.” 

When Mabel Staupers went to bat for the 
NACGN, she put her appeal for equal pay 
for Negro nurses to hospital boards strictly 
on an economic basis. 

“We pointed out that a Negro nurse had 
to pay just as much for her uniform and 
shoes as a white nurse did,” she explained. 

“We were trying to win our fight for the 
nursing profession and policies — to give the 
best patient care— not Just for Negroes. The 
most precious friends the Negro nurses had. 
In both the North and South, were the white 
nurses who took up the fight with us — and 
for us,” she continued. 

“When a person Is ill, the average patient 
would never refuse a Negro nurse so long as 
he knows the hospital Is responsible for the 
nurse's qualifications. Qualifications are all- 
important,” she stressed. 

■During World War II, a quota of Negro 
nurses were accepted In the Army — then 
relegated to serving prisoners erf war or 
segregated Negro troops. The Navy refused 
to accept Negro nurses. 

Then, after endless redtape and talk with 
generals and admirals, Mrs. Staupers was 
received In November 1944, by Eleanor 
Roosevelt, who listened carefully and 
sympathetically to the problems. By Janu- 
ary 1946, the Navy Nurse Corps announced 
It would accept nurses regardless of race, 
and, at the same time, discrimination In the 
Army was on the wane. 

The smooth blending of the NACGN Into 
the ANA took place 12 years ago, In 1051, 
without fanfare or fuss. An lntergroup rela- 
tions department had been set up within 
the ANA In 1946 so that by the time the 
NACGN disbanded In 1951, the ANA and Its 
predominantly white membership were well 
prepared for the merger. 

“We dissolved our corporation, and turned 
' our well-being over to the ANA,” Mrs. 
Staupers said simply. 

Ironically, It was the Negro girls who had 
to be prepared for Integration when It came. 

“We went all over' the country urging the 
girls to Join State nurses’ associations when 
they did open their doors to qualified Negro 
graduate nurses. We told them If they 
didn’t Join and participate, we couldn’t help 
them, for we were working for nursing and 
policies, not just Negroes,” she explained. 
Today, the nursing profession, represented 
Jjy the AN A.ja^proud of the continuing cam 

rowr ■ 


It has conducted to eliminate discrimination 
In nursing education and employmet. 

And the remarkable Mabel Staupers has 
told her own story, of her tireless, unceasing 
campaign In her book, “No Time for Preju- 
dice,” which was published by the Macmillan 
Co. In 1961. 

TIME FOR COOL HEADS 
(Mr. KEITH (at the request of Mr. 
Thomson of Wisconsin) was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record, and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
are well aware that the situation con- 
fronting both the United States and 
Panama is ominous. Now as much as at 
any other time in the history of our rela- 
tions, all sensible, diplomatic means 
should be used to reach an agreement 
and understanding which will be mu- 
tually satisfactory to both the United 
States and Panama. Our long-term in- 
terests and those of Panama are iden- 
tical and demand the continued and 
efficient operation of the canal. In this 
connection, I would like to call an ex- 
traordinarily reasonable and farsighted 
editorial from the Standard Times of 
New Bedford of January 11, 1964, to the 
attention of my colleagues. 

IFrom the New Bedford (Mass.) Standard- 
Times, Jan. 11, 1964] 

Time fob Coot, Heads 
It would be a terrible tragedy If hot- 
headed young Panamanian leftists, and 
American students who should know better, 
were allowed to provoke a permanent break 
between the United Statee and Panama. 

The situation In the Canal Zone Is made 
to order for Fidel Castro. He Is only too 
aware of the undercurrent of lllwlll against 
the United States In Panama and he fans 
the flame at every opportunity, hoping to 
force Washington to abandon the Canal 
Zone. 

The United States has no Intention of get- 
ting out. It la In the zone by mutual agree- 
ment between the two countries, pays sub- 
stantial wages to those who operate the 
canal, and needs the zone as a lifeline be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 

The United States has been regularly 
granting new and more generous economic 
and political concessions to Panama. Last 
January, this country permitted Panama to 
claim titular sovereignty over the Canal 
Zone, and agreed that flags from both coun- 
tries would fly side by side over 16 designated 
locations. 

The agreement when Into full effect Jan- 
uary 1, 1964, but American high school stu- 
dents broke it this week when they raised 
the American flag at a nonauthorized spot 
In front of Balboa High School despite an 
appeal from Robert J. Fleming, Jr., U.S. 
Governor of the zone. 

Young Panamanians, spurred on by Fidel- 
lstas, then attacked the U.S. Embassy, de- 
stroyed American property and fired on UB. 
troops who were forced to return the Are. 
The result: At least 20 dead, about 200 
wounded and the most serloUB disagreement 
yet between Panama and the United States. 

Panamanian President Roberto Chlari has 
demanded a complete Investigation of the 
flareup by the Organization of American 
States. The United States should have no 
objection to a fair and unbiased examination 
of the situation, and has ordered a full-scale 
Inquiry on Its own. 

In the meantime, each side would gain 
by a return to normal operations in the 
Canal Zone. Anything less would permit 
Communist agitators to ply their trade and 


ATTORNEYS SOCIALIZE 

(Mr. FOFF (at the request of Mr. 
Thomson of Wisconsin) was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record, and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, an item ap- 
peared In the December 20 issue of the 
Washington Star which may have 
escaped the attention of some lawmakers 
and in which, in my judgment, every law- 
maker and law practitioner should take 
an interest. I quote herewith the news 
article which is datelined Warsaw: 

Poland’s 5,700 lawyers will be forced Into 
collectives under a measure ending private 
legal practice in the Communist nation. 

The bill was passed last night by Poland’s 
Communist-dominated Parliament with only 
five opposing votes. Although a client may 
still select his own attorney, fees will be set 
by the Government and paid to the lawyers’ 
association. Part of the income will be di- 
vided equally among all members of the col- 
lective and part in proportion to the work 
they do. 

Sponsors of the bill argued that legal fees 
were too high for ordinary people. 

Mr. Speaker, many lawyers seem un- 
concerned about the fact that some peo- 
ple in America would like to see the 
medical profession socialized. Because 
they are not personally and Immediately 
concerned, they have closed their eyes 
and ears to the threat. Lawyers would 
do well to come to the aid of their sister 
profession. Who can say that the next 
proposal might not be “Legal Aid to the 
Aged,” and next “Medical and Legal Aid 
for Everybody.” 


MASSACHUSETTS CITIZENS FOR 
PRAYER 

(Mr. BECKER (at the request of Mr. 
Thomson of Wisconsin) was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record, and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting herewith “A Challenge to Ameri- 
can Democracy,” by the Massachusetts 
Citizens for Prayer in Public Schools. 
This is a bona fide organization of good 
solid American citizens and I am certain 
anyone reading this, will be able to de- 
cide for themselves just what it is Ameri- 
cans want, and that they do not intend 
that Almighty God and prayer, be barred 
from our society, public and otherwise 
This organization has been intrumental 
in calling discharge petition No. 3 to the 
attention of many of the Members of the 
House from Massachusetts as well as of 
other States. I commend this to your 
attention. 

The Prayer Amendment: A Challenge to 
American Democracy 
Once upon a time there was a country, a 
democracy, which had a Congress of several 
hundred Members. When the highest Court 
In that country banned prayer and Bible 
reading from Its public schools, nearly 160 
Congressmen filed proposals to amend the 
Constitution to return the longstanding 
practice of such prayer and to forestall 
further judtolal Inroads into other cherished 
Instances of public reverence. This was a 
high percentage. At the same time many, 
though not all, of the religious leaders of 
_ _ the country denounced the Court’s action 
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Recorp, and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, since last 
week when the English trade with the 
Communist Cuba bus deal came to pub- 
lic attention, I demanded the State De- 
partment to file a protest with the Brit- 
ish and I Insisted upon ah effective trade 
ban against Castro’s Cuba. 

The Citizens’ Committee for a Free 
Cuba has since changed that this deal 
amounting to $12.2 million is “the lat- 
est in a series of setbacks in U.S. di- 
plomacy.” 

The committee cites the sale of Ca- 
nadian wheat to Russia, with a portion 
set aside for Cuba," the increasing num- 
ber of spare parts reaching Cuba for in- 
dustrial plants and this bus deal as 
showing the “porousness” of U.S. poli- 
cy. 

I enclose in the Recorp the full text 
of the Citizens’ Committee for a Free 
Cuba press release of January 10, 1964, 
which gives a full review of the bus deal, 
points out the further implications of 
the bus deal in that Cuba’s transport 
system was bogged down as the result of 
effective sabotage on the part of the Cu- 
ban people and “the Leyland bus deal 
goes far in getting him — Castro — off a 
very serious hook with his own rebel- 
lious subjects.” 

The committee joins in a call I have 
been making, for some time for “greater 
determination” on the part of the Unit- 
ed States in our policy of "isolation” 
of Cuba, 

English Bus Sale Undermines Cuban 
Resistance 

The current sale of 450 Leyland buses by 
England to Castro, with adequate supplies of 
spare parts Included, Is the latest In a series 
of setbacks In U.S. diplomacy'. The deal 
amounts to $12.2 million. 

The sale of Canadian wheat to Russia, with 
a portion set aside for Cuba, and the in- 
creasing numbers of spare parts reaching 
Cuba through various unauthorized chan- 
nels for Castro’s desperate industrial plant, 
underscores the porousness of U.S. policy. 
Perhaps the most important effect which this 
porousness has had, and will continue to have 
unless something drastic is done, will be on 
the determination of the Cuban people to 
continue their resistance to Castro’s Commu- 
nist regime. 

Perhaps inadvertently, possibly deliberate- 
ly, the determination of the United States 
and the free world to maintain and strength- 
en Its economic blockade has been matched 
by an equal determination of the Cuban peo- 
ple to sabotage the regime Out of business. 
Breakthrough now by Castro In essential 
transport, represented by the purchase of 
buses, cannot but have a weakening effect 
on the future resistance of the Cuban people. 
It may presage future deals by our own al- 
lies, triggered, some lawmakers maintain, by 
our own Government-sponsored sale of grain 
to Russia and Iron Curtain countries. Our 
policymakers who hope and expect the Cuban 
people to continue their resistance, and Cas- 
tro effectively undermined, can only see their 
policy smashed by spare parts, wheat, and 
ottier grain deals. 

If, over the past several years, our Govern- 
ment had told the story of Cuban resistance 
to our press and made It a point of policy to 
relate this resistance to Its economic embar- 
go, perhaps the stake of all, including our 
allies, would be more readily understood. In- 
stead, the embargo has been handled as a 
part of Impersonal economic relationships 
between nations without regard to human 
values to which It should have been related. 


Here Is a partial history of the partially 
effective UR. economic blockade on Castro’s 
transportation, the contributions which have 
been made by the Cuban people themselves : 

In 1068 there were 303 urban, interurban, 
municipal, and provincial bus companies in 
Cuba which operated 4,459 passenger buses. 
Many of these companies were run as highly 
efficient and democratic cooperatives. A large 
percentage of bus drivers owned their own 
air-conditioned, modern U.B.-built buses, 
with automatic transmissions, and Cuba had 
bus service unequalled anywhere in the 
Caribbean or Latin America. 

Castro and the Communists seized the bus 
lines and incorporated them Into state-run 
enterprises. In defense of their rights, 
former owner-drivers who were then im- 
pressed into working for the state, set about 
sabotaging the Government lines. They per- 
mitted people to ride free; they “managed” 
to miss bus stops: drove into groups of Com- 
munist demonstrators; and In many cases 
actually burned their vehicles. Their ex- 
ploits were documented from 1S61 on — In 
dally accounts In Revolucibn and Hoy of ar- 
rests and confinement. Of some 8,000 anti- 
Castroltes rounded up and Jailed In a tunnel 
In Principe Prison on April 17, 1961 , the fate- 
ful day of the landing at the Bay of Pigs, 258 
ware bus drivers, another 183 were con- 
ductors, and still another 102 were taxi 
drivers. In February of 1963, Minister of 
Transport, Omar Ferndndez, publicly de- 
nounced Cuba's bus drivers as “the most 
counterrevolutionary element In our coun- 
try." 

The combination of shortage of parts and 
sabotage reduced the number of buses op- 
erating In Havana from 1,400 In 1958 to fewer 
than 800 In 1963. These figures were sup- 
plied by Hoy Itself on March 27, 1963. Of the 
800 left In service, the bulk of them were of 
Czech make, with manual transmissions, no 
air conditioning, and no safety glass or stor- 
age facilities for baggage. Ill adapted to 
Cuba’s terrain and weather, the Czech buses 
constantly broke down and were easy targets 
for the sabotage visited upon them by their 
drivers, maintenance men, and conductors. 
Passengers slashed the seats and broke the 
doors. 

The breakdown In transport also made It 
difficult for factory and office managers to 
determine webther absenteeism which was 
plaguing the regime was deliberate or was 
due to the breakdown in publio transporta- 
tion, as the confusion in Industry mounted. 
The regime desperately tried to overcome the 
critical situation by Impressing domestic 
servants into learning to drive confiscated 
private automobiles and assigning them to 
routes as “popular transport.” This merely 
Increased the traffic hazards. By the time of 
the sale of British Leyland buses, the Castro 
regime was reduced to using Soviet military 
trucks, equipped with makeshift benches 
and a small ladder extending down from the 
tailgate. 

Last May, Omar Fernandez excoriated 
Cuba’s taxi drivers who, like their colleague 
bus driver-owners, had been deprived of their 
autonomy and virtually of a livelihood. 
Speaking at the National Congress of Taxi 
Drivers, he charged that their ranks are 
“filled with negative elements, bums, and de- 
linquents.” He threatened that those “who 
do not stop to pick up passengers will be 
severely punished.” Describing their atti- 
tude as “one of anarchy,” Fernandez called 
for tighter controls. Just prior to his out- 
burst, In March of _ 1963, nine cab. drivers 
were put on trial for "displaying an unco- 
operative attitude and a failure to maintain 
revolutionary vigilance during the night 
hours.” The Implication was that they 
either were working against the regime as 
members of the resistance or had refused to 
become Informers for the Communists. In 
an editorial laBt May 18, Hoy accused bus 
drivers of “running their buses onto the 
curbs without regard for their tires." 
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Last August 27, the Department of Public 
Order (the secret police) Issued an order 
which set up "popular tribunals to judge 
those workers In the field of public trans- 
portation for their Infractions.” Those 
found guilty were sent to the concentration 
camp of Gu&nahacabibes In Pinar del Rio 
Province. "Popular tribunals” also were em- 
powered to determine, among the public 
transport drivers, those who “drove crazily 
and without regard for the equipment.” A 
militiaman was assigned to each eight drivers 
to “watch their attitudes.” In September, 
Cuban workers were required to fill out forms 
Indicating the types of transportation used, 
the names of the drivers, and “observations.” 

Cuba’s railways — also administered by the 
Ministry of Transport — have been struck as 
well by sabotage. From December 28 of 1962 
through the middle of February of 1963, 
Cuban saboteurs caused three major train 
wrecks. They occurred In Las Villas, Matan- 
zas, and Pinar del Rio Provinces. 

Workers at sugar mills did their share, as 
well. In checking the falling sugar produc- 
tion ENRA headquarters “noted” the extraor- 
dinary number of accidents, with locomo- 
tives. Sugar Central Joseflta In Havana 
province radioed that it had only one loco- 
motive In operation. "The other,” said the 
radio operator, "had been derailed.” INRA 
headquarters asked for a full explanation 
and dispatched an Inspector to the mill to 
Investigate, stating that “there Is not an 
extra locomotive In all of Cuba.” 

In a 3-week period from the end of Febru- 
ary to the middle of March, a rash of reports 
sent to INRA In Havana told of locomotives 
being derailed at sugar mills. Sugar Central 
Mercedes In Matanzas Province reported on 
February 27 that “a train had been derailed 
while transporting cane to the mill.” 

On March 9, the Cuban Government re- 
vealed that another train wreck had taken 
place near Ciego de Avila, Camagtiey prov- 
ince. The engineer of one of the trains and 
Beveral others were killed In the crash. The 
Government announced that the balance of 
the train crews “have been detained by 
agents of public order." 

In February, the radio operator of the 
provincial delegation of sugar mills foi 
Camagtiey radioed Havana that "the people 
most against us are those at the sugar mill 
of San Francisco.” On March 20, the head 
of the sugar mills for the province stated 
that “antl-Government groups spread the 
rails of the lines at the sugar mill of San 
Francisco, causing the derailment of two 
trains.” 

The Inability of Omar Fernandez to stem 
the tide of sabotage led, Just last month, to 
his being ousted and replaced by Faure Cho- 
mon. Tet, last Wednesday, January 8, Ha- 
vana’s Radio Progreso revealed that train 
wrecks were still continuing, and were the 
result of sabotage : 

"An Important meeting was held at the 
Cuban-Spanlsh ( Communist) Friendship So- 
ciety by the railway workers where agree- 
ments of the National Railway Council were 
approved. 

“With respect to the train wTecks, It was 
agreed to ask the State Railway Enterprise 
and the Ministry of Transport to punish 
those responsible. [They] should be pun- 
ished uniformly and inflexibly with a 1- 
year’s suspension of work without pay or 
enjoyment of any benefits of labor legisla- 
tion. After the year of suspension, they 
should spend another year earning a lower 
salary at lower position than before. In the 
case of being Implicated in a train wreck, 
those responsible should be taken before 
the State Railway Enterprise, the labor 
union, and before the courts.” 

The announcement also admitted to the 
disappearance of essential property: “To 
combat theft, the State Railway Enterprise 
and the union will both support action 
against the thief. Including his final and 
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cjmplfte punishment aid Indictment before 
le courts.” 

The calumny heaped upon bus and taxi 
ivers extended to porters: "It was also 
,ireed to suspend and punish those porters 
po refuse to load baggage.” 

An effort to do away with taxi drivers was 
;<in tallied in the resolution to "study the ad- 
IjsabiHty of using the ‘popular transport’ to 
ive passengers and so put an end to the 
■uses of some taxi drivers and auto own- 
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It Is. clear that the Castro regime Itself 
•plates the breakdown of Cuba’s transport 
ivstem to effective sabotage on the part of 
e Cuban people. The Leyland bus deal 
>es far in getting him off a very serious 
>ok 'with his own rebellious subjects. If 
s or our allies sell Castro planes for his 
rlines, trains for "interprovincial travel,” 
ts.xls to be driven by militants of the 
bmmunlst Party, which he said he was 
Ctermined to purchase abroad, our policy 
“isolation” will have been turned Into a 
lajor disaster. Our Cuba policy, which has 
;en under bipartisan fire, will have col- 
,psed entirely. From all indications It 
lould appear that this growing trend must 
pt oily be stopped, but rolled back with a 
eater determination than has yet been 
df splayed. 

KENTUCKY’S RETURN TO THE 
MAJOR LEAGUES 
(Mr. CHELF (at the request of Mr. 
,ogers of Colorado) was given permis- 
ijon to extend his remarks at this point 
the Record, and to include extraneous 
atter.) 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, for the 
st time in over 60 years Kentuckians 
,ve an opportunity to secure a major 
ague baseball club. The city of Louis- 
r Jlle lias always been a splendid baseball 
>wn. She was a member of the National 
ague as far back as. 1876, and had a 
*anchise with them from 1892 to 1899, 
a time when, Louisville’s present base- 
,11 critics were unborn, unknown, and 
diapered. 

Ever since I was i. small child I can 
*call the accomplishments of our Louis - 
ille "Colonels.” It hasn’t been but a few 
ars ago when it became apparent that 
i|ur minor league Louisville team had run 
.to financial difficulty and it was most 
[eartwarming, refreshing and stimulat- 
g to witness the eager and voluntary 
ijupport of Kentuckians as they rallied 
round the Louisville ball club by pur- 
basing enough stock to ball the team 
ut. If Kentuckians would do this for a 
triple A” club I submit that they would 
verwhelmingly support Charles O. Fin- 
y’s major league team. 

Yes;, Mr. Speaker, I was just a kid in 
;jhe old Louisville Masonic Widows and 
rphans Home when I first heard 
ferownup’s” talk about traveling to 
ifich cities as Cincinnati, Chicago, St. 

iuis, and others in order to see a major 
league ball game. Mr. Speaker, this 
r act ice has been standard operating 
procedure in Kentucky far too long. We 
.eserve a major league ball club. We 
|an, and I sincerely believe, we will be 
,ble to support it. 

Our State, county, and city officials 
llave joined with all of us who have the 
honor to represent our Commonwealth 
li the Nation’s Capitol — irrespective of 
party affiliation — in order to make this 
transition of the Athletics possible. Not 


Loi 


only is Kentucky’s officialdom united; 
but what’;- more important, the vast 
majority cf Kentucky’s over 3 million 
people are likewise behind this move. 

Mr. Speaker, no more than I had 
leamecj that our energetic Mayor Wil- 
liam Cowger of Louisville and our fine 
young Kentucky Governor, “Ned” 
Breathjtt, had caused to be signed a con- 
tract with that courageous Charles O. 
Finley, sola owner of the Athletics, in 
which the State of Kentucky had agreed 
to spend over a half-million dollars in- 
creasing tl e seating capacity In the sta- 
dium iof the Kentucky State Fair- 
grounds fr am 20,000 to over 30,000 and 
had agfeed on terms for the 1964-65 sea- 
sons, than I heard that the other base- 
ball clubs n the American League were 
opposed to this very legitimate contract 
that hid been entered into by and be- 
tween |the sovereign State of Kentucky 
and the complete owner of a very legiti- 
mate business enterprise. 

Mr. Speaker, this situation brings rise 
to the very practical question as to just 
who owjns the Kansas City Athletics fran- 
chise — ithe man who put his money on the 
line at ;the time he purchased it or these 
self-appointed and self-anointed repre- 
sentatives of the various clubs of the 
Ameridan League? 

Mr. Speaker, when these Interested 
parties: possessing possibly several shares 
of stock in an incorporated club — these 
"glass doer fronts” — not a sole owner 
of a ball club — such as Finley — take on 
their hplie: --than-thou, go-thither look — 
their Chess-cat grin, their affidavit ex- 
pressions, uid their funeral mannerisms 
of “gloom, doom, and tomb,” we had 
better look out because, in my opinion, 
bad trouble lies ahead for every legiti- 
mate business in America. If these base- 
ball clubs are allowed to dominate, con- 
trol, pressure, and even intimidate a fel- 
low club owner, a horrible precedent Is 
being Established contrary to the Con- 
stitution and the laws of our land. This 
is, as I see it, legalized blackmail in that 
it absolutely forces one— against ones 
will to do or not to do — or to perform or 
not to perform an act that may be preju- 
diced qr d etrimental to one’s self or best 
interests. 

Mr. Speaker, in a letter 'written to me 
by the Honorable Ford Frick, baseball’s 
commissioner, dated May 21, 1958, he 
stated that he was opposed to the then 
Celler ’bill. H.R. 10378, on the grounds 
that: 

It woluld threaten baseball and other sports 
with eidleiss litigation of every sports rule 
and agreem ent. 

He weni on to say that: 

Although baseball Is opposed to the Celler 
biU It it str >ngly In favor of legislation which 
will give fair treatment to all four organized 
team sports by declaring a clean-cut exemp- 
tion of the r sports practices from the anti- 
trust laws. 

So, ilr. Speaker, baseball knows when 
it has ja good thing, and I do not believe 
that she will make a move that will jeop- 
ardize her rather unique and cloistered 
position. 

Mr. Speaker, if the time ever comes — 
God forbid— in America that a bona fide, 
absolute, lole owner of any type or form 
of business cannot sell, transfer, convey, 


loan, hypothecate or in any other manner 
trade, barter or even give his Interests 
away without a group threatening or 
coercing him, thai; is the day that there 
should be introduced before my com- 
mittee, the Judiciary Committee of the 
House of Representatives, appropriate 
and remedial legislation, not only to in- 
sure justice with respect toward property 
rights but an accompanying resolution 
that would seek to inquire into this whole 
blasted mess of baseball. 

If major league baseball is to enjoy its 
present immunity, its status of isolation- 
ism, its inner sanctum, its holy of holies 
of preferential treatment; if baseball 
seeks to continue to be over, above and 
away from the worry pangs of antimo- 
nopoly and its legal application, then her 
leaders, such as Mr. Joe Cronin, presi- 
dent of the American League, and the 
Honorable Ford Frick, baseball high 
commissioner, should wake up, come 
down off of their cloud No. 14, get their 
feet on the ground, take a good, long 
breath of fresh air, get in the amen cor- 
ner, adopt a new kind of baseball reli- 
gion, acquire a new code of baseball rules 
and ethics or they are headed for a fall 
like mother’s bread when her oven door 
slams. 

Mr. Speaker, when it became known 
that Finley had signed a contract with 
Kentucky to transfer his ball club there — 
listen to this written order by Mr. Joe 
Cronin, American. League president, to 
Charles O. Finley. Among other things, 
he said: 

I therefore, as president of the American 
League, direct you to refrain from any 
further arrangements and await the deter- 
mination of the American League concerning 
the matter. 

This is a form of a threat. 

Mr. Speaker, boiled down to simple, 
plain, unadulterated, foothills of Ken- 
tucky language, this is not a fight 
between the cities of Kansas City and 
Louisville. It is far more fundamental 
and basic than that. I agree with Shirley 
Povich, that great sportswriter for the 
Washington Post, when he said: 

Will a club owner be ousted from the 
league for the first time in history if he chal- 
lenges the league's right to make him con- 
form? 

And how would they make him con- 
form? Naturally by pressure and other 
Illegal means. 

Mr. Speaker, I can understand why an 
individual might be blackballed from his 
acceptance Into a lodge, but I must con- 
fess that I am at a loss to understand why 
a group of men representing other Ameri- 
can League clulbs are permitted to 
threaten, intimidate or in any other man- 
ner, push, shove or force a bona fide, sole 
club owner, literally out of business when 
it is known that such action will produce 
hardship, financial loss, and even the 
destruction of his very own “civil 
rights.” If we are to have a civil rights 
bill, maybe baseball ownership rights 
ought to be made a part of that list. 


PAUL ROBESON RETURNS FROM 
SELF-EXILE 

(Mr. WAGGONNER (at the request of 
Mr. Rogers of Colorado) was given per- 
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self from the garage and basement below 
and does not mean, as the word might Imply, 
that the Center will be an empty shell. 

But even though the Center will be com- 
plete with seats and lights and chandeliers 
and drinking fountains. It will still. In a 
sense, be an empty shell until It comes alive 
as a showplace of American culture. 

This perhaps, will be the Trustees’ most 
difficult task — one that has probably been 
complicated at least a little by the large Fed- 
eral contribution that has now been prom- 
ified. ' , 

Although it is planned that the Center 
Will be self-supporting and that there will be 
no need for annual Federal appropriations, it 
would be naive not to assume that at least 
some Members of Congress would take a 
lively interest in what goes on at the 
Kennedy Center. 

PRESSURE FEARED 

Representative Lindsay, Republican, of 
New York, raised this question briefly during 
House debate on the bill last week and asked 
- if the Center would not be subject to the 
same pressures as the cultural exchange pro- 
gram: 

Representative Schwengel, Republican, of 
Iowa, said he looked forward to hearing the 
musib of Meredith Willson played at the 
Center. Certainly, no member of the Cen- 
ter's Trustees can look forward to explaining 
to any Member of Congress why he can't hear 
the music he likes or see the drama of his 
State at the Kenendy Center. 

As the Nation’s first living memorial to 
a President, the Kennedy Center undoubt- 
edly will arouse questions of What is ap- 
propriate in a Presidential memorial. The 
Bolshoi Ballet might well perform at a na- 
tional cultural center, but someone Is sure to 
ask if Russian Communists should perform 
in a center erected to the memory of an as- 
sassinated President. 

Tomorrow the Center’s Trustees will hold 
their annual organizational meeting at 2 
p.m. at 1701 Pennsylvania Avenue NW„ fol- 
lowed by a meeting with the Center’s Ad- 
visory Board at the State Department. 

Mr. Stevens said he expected the meetings 
to be routine, but it was apparent that he 
and his colleagues had already begun to grap- 
ple with the problems that lie in the next 
2 y 2 years of construction and jj^yopd. * 


COMMUNIST DOMINATIO. 

. “AMERICAN ROADBLOCK” 

(Mr. DERWINSKI (at the request of 
Mr. ShRiver) was granted permission to 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and to include extraneous mat- 
"fccr ) 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
fanfare of the New Year and the Presi- 
dent state of the Union message have 
not brushed away the cold facts of life — 
that our’ foreign policy throughout the 
world, and especially in Latin America 
continues to deteriorate. 

We are somewhat diverted at the 
present time by the crisis in Panama but 
we must realize that the Communist 
domination of Cuba is the basic road- 
block to peace and advancement in Latin 
America. 

The Miami Herald, In a very kindly 
editorial, discusses our Cuban foreign 
policy, which as I have emphasized, is at 
the root of our complications. 

Our Cuban Policy Goes Under 

Angry as we may be over Britain’s deal to 
sell Fidel Castro buses under favorable long- 
term credits, the development has some so- 
bering Implications for our decisionmakers 
In Washington. 


The United Kingdom, our closest ally. Is 
betting not only the Castro will still be run- 
ning Cuba 5 years from now but that the 
country will be fiscally sound with a Surplus 
to pay off debts. 

It Is hard to Imagine a more devastating 
critique of bur policy In relation to Com- 
munist subversion next door. 

The blow is compounded by the fact that 
West Germany, France, Japan, and Spain 
competed with Britain for the privilege of 
balling Castro out of his transportation 
morass. 

Our policy of toppling Cuban communism 
by economic containment Is sunk without a 

trace. , . 

Willingness of the British to deal with the 
enemy of all democratic governments in the 
Americas — and tossing It off as routine — 
should not be too surprising. England, as 
Ed Lahey put It In the Herald yesterday, has 
been known to rise above principle when a 
quick dollar was to be earned. 

We must admit also that our containment 
tactic was never firm and sure handed. It 
was full of leaks. We never really cracked 
down, as we said we would, on Allied ships 
bearing goods to Castro. 

If the economic blockade ever served a 
purpose, it is Ineffective now. Castro has 
proven he can get what he wants from free 
nations while the Soviet Union pumps in 
arms. 

So what now? 

There are signs that President Johnson is 
moving to reassess the Cuban situation and 
strengthen the team to deal with It. The 
OAS has matters pending that could lead to 
an inter-American blockade, one that could 
be made to stick. , ... 

The restless exiles might be unleashed to 
help fight for their country’s redemption. 
The vast internal unrest in Cuba could be 
exploited rather than damped down. 

The British, In their buslness-as-usual 
ardor, may have done the free Americans a 
service by making the situation and the need 
for action clear. 

As we said long ago when the strengh of 
the Communist thrust became apparent, 
halfway measures will not do the Job that 
Inevitably must be done to return Cuba to 
the Cuban people. We might as well get 
to It. 

Mr. Speaker, the proper reemphasis 
'of the problems caused by Cuba is fur- 
ther seen in an editorial in the Thursday , 
January 9, edition of the Chicago Trib- 
une, emphasizing the same problem of 
nations trading and , maintaining the 
economy of Castro’s Cuba. 

The inability to isolate and crush the 
Castro ecoiiomy Is dramatized by the 
Johnson administration’s insistence to 
subsidize and aid the economy of the 
Soviet Union and other Communist coun- 
tries. The self-defeating purpose of this 
foreign policy is clearer than ever. 

Who's Isolating Whom? 

Fidel Castro has once again thumbed his 
nose at our economic blockade, this time with 
help from Britain. He has arranged to buy 
at least 400 British buses to replace American 
buses which have been disabled by the lack 
of spare parts. These buses will help Castro 
restore Havana’s crippled transportation sys- 
tem and thus mollify one of the more per- 
sistent of his people’s many complaints. 

This Is the latest of a number of deals 
Castro has made with our allies which are 
thwarting our policy of trying to isolate 
Castro and thus bring about his downfall. 
Tet the State Department’s only comment Is 
that It Is "unhappy.” 

There Is no ground for formal complaint, 
because Britain has never agreed to help us 
isolate Castro. In response to our many pleas 


for help, Britain has merely promised to exert 
“vigilance” In preventing further kidnaplngs 
by Castro in the West Indies. 

Our other allies have been likewise un- 
moved. Canada listened politely to our re- 
quest for cooperation, and responded by sell- 
ing a large supply of wheat to Castro. Spain 
expressed doubt that our blockade would be 
effective, and then proceeded to confirm Its 
own doubts by buying $80 million worth of 
Cuban sugar in exchange for Spanish ma- 
chinery and fruit. The French Government 
replied sanctimoniously that what French 
exporters arranged with Cuba was none of its 
business. 

Foreign trade with Cuba has, In fact, pro- 
vided employment for the nearly 200 foreign 
ships— most of them British, Greek, or Leb- 
anese — which have been caught trafficking 
with Cuba and have been banned, under the 
decree of President Kennedy, from carrying 
cargoes financed by the U.S. Government. 

Thus the uselessness of our present pol- 
icy has been compounded. 

We have added to the Inconsistency of our 
position by .agreeing to sell American wheat 
to Russia and thus conceding, In effect, that 
there Is no point In penalizing American 
farmers and exporters by restrictions which 
nobody else recognizes. 

We don’t know how Castro is going to pay 
for the British buses, but there is little the 
State Department could say even If It should 
turn out that Britain Is giving him credit. 
After all, the administration has Insisted 
that we give credit to Russia for the purchase 
of wheat. 

There is no rhyme or reason in a policy 
which must necessarily depend on the co- 
operation Of allies whom we obviously can’t 
control, If we cannot Isolate Cuba ourselves, 
there is no point in trying. 

Let us hope that the light of reason 
will dawn upon the White House and the 
State Department, and an immediate 
reversal of our tragic foreign policy will / 



PROPOSED LEGISLATION TO COR- 
RECT INEQUITIES IN OUR MONE- 
TARY AND FISCAL POLICIES 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Patman] is recognized for 60 min- 
utes. 

(Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

Mr. PATMAN, Mr. Speaker, there is 
nothing more important in the business 
of legislation than to make certain that 
inequities in our monetary and fiscal 
policies be eliminated. Special favors for 
the fortuitous few — for the financially 
powerful — at the expense of the many, 
make for trouble whether in Latin 
America or in the • United States of 
America. . 

I wish to call to the attention of the 
Congress an iniquitous absurdity in re- 
gard to the special treatment we afford a 
large section of our banking institu- 
tions. We are indebted to the Domestic 
Finance Subcommittee of the Banking 
and Currency Committee for compiling 
and releasing for your consideration and 
that of the general public a volume en- 
titled “Banks Holding Treasury Tax and 
Loan Account Balances as of October 15, 
1963.” Upon request. Members of Con- 
gress or their constituents through their 
Congressman may receive this report. It 
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mtains a list prepared at my request by 
ie Federal Reserve of the private com- 
lercial banks—-U,7i)0 of them— which 
re this very minute receiving a subsidy 
oat In my opinion jives the lie to the 
Id saw that you can't get something for 
othing. 

The banking system of the United 
reate, s of America at this time is strong 
jnd powerful. Banks from one end of 
the country to the other are highly 
•ofitable. They can afCord to pay their 
ay. Any subsidy to them is wasteful, 
subsidy to them is paid for by the 
leri can taxpayer. 

It is indeed ironic that one gentleman 
I know who has gone around the country 
decrying subsidies is the president of a 
>nk in Wilmington, Del., which re- 
vives in effect a Government subsidy 
at least $400,000 annually. This 
.oney accrues to the: bank since it had 
l deposit as of October 15, 1963, more 
ian 88 million of Federal money, a flg- 
•e that was exceeded during most of the 
;ar. As a matter of fact, in early Oc- 
per the bank had over $17 million of 
"eral money on deposit. His bank 
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Piys Uncle Sam not 1 cent for this 
oney, but it is loaned out to the citi- 

i of Wilmington and the State of 
fare at the going interest rate for 
.ercial banks. 

i know that I an talking about Ed 
i, president of the Bank of Dela- 
He is in the tradition of the old 
who was lecturing on the virtues 
testy with the stolen goose up his 
. His great crusade against you, 
Representatives of the people — 
>t several hundred local chambers 
imerce, part of a national organi- 
he. purports to head; against busi- 
en in general; against any pro- 
re. measures for the betterment of 
ountry, such as ARA; and yes, 

i ainst; subsidies — alas, this crusade is 
.s phony as I said it was before you 
;men some time ago. And how do 
w? Has Ed Neilan cried out against 
ubsidy to his bank, accruing from 
lore than $8 million of Uncle Sam’s 
V on deposit for which he pays not 
try of interest? Has Ed Neilan 
to the support of the extremely 
5 and capable Joseph Campbell, 
troller General of the United 
: who, according to the Wall Street 
al on December 31, 1963, urged 
banks be charged for the use of 
al deposits? The General Account- 
lice, a Federal “watchdog” agency, 
;t3 that Congress require large 
to pay for the u;e of Government 
kept on deposit with them. 

;re, oh where, has the scrooge of 
Wilmington been in failing to decry the 
f re at giveaway to American banks in the 
form of billions of Federal funds on de- 
posit free for nothing? Mr. Neilan wants 
no Federal subsidies going to depressed 
areas for projects that will put men back 
to rjrork. No, he says area redevelopment 
is bad for the country, it is destructive of 
private initiative, it just saps the soul 
of free nation. But a subsidy to the 
Bank of Delaware that costs not a penny 
to Ed Neilan nor to his directors, includ- 
ing! a few Dupont stooges, he says that 
is it should be. Acco rding to Mr. Nei- 


lan, the bank renders services which 
would cost the Government a lot of 
money, and today the bank does this out 
of the goodness of its heart. 

Incideni ally, I do not want the Bank of 
Delaware or any other bank rendering 
any service to the Government of the 
United States without being adequately 
paid fqr that service. Most emphatically 
I favor a service charge for any service 
rendered to the Government by the 
banks. ; I want to see a fair ratio between 
a reasonable profit made by banks on 
Government deposits and actual work 
done for tie Government by the banks. 
I do nofc wc ,nt a bankers’ bonanza as now 
exists. 

But how to return to the subcommit- 
tee report I mentioned a moment ago 
regarding banks holding Treasury tax 
and loajn account balances. What do we 
mean by a tax and loan account? This 
is simply U.S. Government money that 
sits in private commercial banks. The 
banks earn interest on it but not the 
Treasury o: ' the United States. The total 
amount of such money in private banks 
as of piid October was $4,040 million 
Now how did it get there? Several 
ways. First, when a bank buys Gov- 
ernment securities, whether for its 
customers or its own account, the Treas- 
ury may permit the bank to pay for the 
securities without turning the money 
into the Treasury or the Federal Reserve. 
Instead, th; bank opens an account in 
the name of the U.S. Treasury and puts 
the money into that. In this manner 
the bank gets to keep the money which 
is earmarked for the Government, and 
waits for tte Treasury to call it into the 
Federal Reserve. In the meantime, the 
bank gets interest on the securities 
which it d d not pay for, but got by 
creating the deposit that bears no inter- 
est. These same securities could have 
been solid to the Federal Reserve and it 
would not 1 ave cost the people interest. 

A second source of funds in the tax 
and loan iiccount is Income taxpay- 
ments — hot the big, single payment you 
make at th; end of the year that goes 
straight : into the Treasury — but with- 
holding Income taxes from payrolls and 
large quarterly payments made by cor- 
porations. This gives rise to probably 
the most luc icrous situation in the whole 
relationship between banks and the 
Treasury. Here the Treasury deposits 
tax collefctio .is in commercial banks and 
the Govern nent receives nothing for 
them. This same money can be used by 
the banks to purchase Government secu- 
rities on which the Treasury pays inter- 
est. Who benefits from this nonsensical 
situation? Only the commercial banks. 
Who pays the bill? The poor taxpayer. 
Other soui ces of tax and loan account 
funds include railroad retirement taxes, 
payroll taxe; from the old age insurance 
program, ana certain excise taxes. All 
of this looney is available for the unre- 
stricted use of the banks until it is later 
called into tie Federal Reserve system. 

It all earns interest, but not a penny of 
interest goes back to the Government. 
The Federal money on deposit Is not a 
convenience t o the Treasury. The Treas- 
ury does not. draw checks on it. The 
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Treasury ,j r repeat, cahnot use it until 


it is called into the Federal Reserve 
banks. 

Whenever the Treasury balance of 
working cash, which is kept in the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks, gets too low, then 
they call in tax and loan money, but 
since it is always coming into the banks 
as fast as it is going out to the Treasury, 
even faster, the banks know that they 
have a juicy subsidy in the form of free 
money from Uncle Sam. That is, depos- 
its which cost them nothing, but which 
can be loaned to the public. 

During the fiscid year 1963, there was 
never any less than $2 billion sitting 
there. Sometimes, on the other hand 
there has been over $10 billion, and the 
average for fiscal year 1963 was $5.3 bil- 
lion. The interest for 1 year on $5.3 bil- 
lion at 5 percent is $267 million. Do I 
hear Mr. Ed Neilan screaming about the 
$267 million annual subsidy to himself 
and his friends ? Will someone who 
listens to his next "never-never” speech 
on the wickedness: of subsidies be good 
enough to ask him why he has not been 
opposed to the big bankers bonus? 

Now there are 13,500 commercial 
bwiks m America, and 11 ,700 of these are 
official depositaries for tax and loan 
account funds. Tine average amount of 
Government money on deposit with each 
bank is something over $345,000, and the 
average annual interest on this amount 
at 5 percent is about $23,000. Some 
banks have much more than the aver- 
ags. The Bank of Delaware holds over 
$8 million in Federal money, which is 
23 times the average, and the more than 
$400,000 a year interest this bank earns 
on this money is 23 times the average. 

Eight banks in New York City — Chase 
Manhattan, First National City, Chemi- 
cal Bank, Morgan Bank, Manufacturers 
Hanover, Bankers Trust, Irving Trust, 
and Marine Midland — have over $800 
million combined, or more than 20 per- 
cent. That is, 8 banks out of 11,700 that 
have one-fifth of all the money in the 
tax and loan account. 

In the main, I ha.ve discussed but one 
key subsidy that the Government pre- 
sents commercial banks. There are sev- 
eral .others besides the tax and loan 
account. 

Now let us consider for a moment an- 
other special treatment afforded our 
commercial banks. It is a simple fact 
that banks are not permitted to pay in- 
terest on demand deposits. Now every- 
body else pays interest on their deposits, 
savings and loan, and even Insurance 
companies, but not the commercial 
banks. These demand deposits are raw 
materials, just like pig iron, that rep- 
resent $150 billion on "which banks are 
earning interest which they are not pay- 
ing to the depositors. Checking ac- 
counts are demand deposits. It is lawful 
for a bank to lend money to the holder of 
a cheeking account and, of course 
charge him Interest. But the banker 
would be violating tine law if he were to 
pay interest on this checking account 
money which he in turn loans out. Some 
time or other this inequitable arrange- 
ment will be changed . 

Then there are many free services pro- 
vided to private banks by the Federal 
Reserve at an annual cost to the Ameri- 
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ARjOURRMENT UNTIL 
TUESDAY ' 

; Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President I 
ask unanimous consdht that when the 
Senate conCfiides its business today, it 
stand in adjournment until 12 o clock 
noon oh Tuesday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, 
out objection' it is so ordered. 

‘ * "ife ' 


With- 



Because the Senator is known to hold 
these views, it is difficult to understand 
why he does not favor direct action by 
the U.S. Armed Forces rather than a 
proxy invasion by a small army of badly 
armed, badly trained, and badly orga- 
nised Cuban refugees. 

Furthermore, speaking hypothetically, 
has he given consideration to the kind 
of government that would be established 
in Cuba if all the Cuban refugees in the 
United States could simply be implanted 
in Cuba and authorized to establish a 
government? I think we would be very 
much surprised to find how closely such 
a government would resemble the Batista 
government. As I have previously said 
in the Senate, a considerable percentage 
of the Cuban refugees in the United 


DECENTRALIZATION OR 
POLIjpY 

. Mr MORfeE. Mr* President, I rise 
courteously and respectfully to express 
some differences of opinion which I have 
With the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 

Goi.dvv at er] over certain foreign policy of the Cuban refugees m wie umicu 
issues about which he has expressed States are B atista-ites and would 
views in recent' days. * not set up, if given the authority 

I have sent a copy of my remarks to 
the Senator from Arizona, and I have 
had a brief and pleasant visit with him, 
telling him That I would be happy to 
have him come to the floor of the Senate 
if he 'cared: to do so. He very good- 
natufedly told nie that it would not be 
necessary to do that, and that if he 
deemed it necessary, in due course he 
would express himself on the floor of 
the Senate.* He told me that he was 
about to leave his office to make a dona- 
tion of blood. I assured him that I was 
not going to deplete him of his blood 
supply and that r was merely going to 
express some respectful disagreement 
with his point of view. I would discuss 
my disagreement with the Senator from 
Arizona Oh foreign policy under the 
heading:— wRich I think would be quite 


to do so, a constitutional, demo- 
cratic form of government. Large 
numbers of them are more inteiested 
in regaining their corporeal and material 
holdings in Cuba, to carry on the bad 
economic policies that characterized the 
Batista regime. I have the right to 
speak thusly, because I was the first in 
this body to speak out against the Castro 
regime. I did so almost when it took 
over starting with its blood baths and 
Castro’s placing under house arrest the 
first President under the Castro regime, 
that great Cuban judge, Irrutia, because 
Irrutia would not be a party, to the totali- 
tarian procedures that Castro inflicted 
upon the Cuban people. I said then, 
and repeat now, that all we were pre- 
sented with in that change of adminis- 
tration was the substitution for a Fascist 


heading— which I tninx wouiu ue tration was tire substitution ior a r asciau 

appropriate— ‘The Decentralization of tyran t 0 f a tyrant who followed the 
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Foreign Policy.” I do so this afternoon 
because I would not want anyone to tjmik 
that in my capacity as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on American Republics 
Affairs of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations f would remain silent when 
anyone of the importance and the stand- 
ing of the junior Senator from Arizona 
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Commie line. 

To consider Fidel Castro a grave 
enough threat to the United States to 
turn America into an outlaw nation is 
to credit him with vastly greater power 
and vastly greater leadership talents 
than in fact he possesses. If, however, 
he posed a grave and mortal threat to 


hope to accomplish in the decentraliza- 
tion of our foreign policy? 

There is another aspect of the Sena- 
tor’s views on Cuba that give me some 
concern. That is that what he proposes 
is clearly illegal, a clear and direct vio- 
lation of our obligations under the 
Charter of the Organization of American 
States. I commend to the Senator arti- 
cle 15 of the OAS charter, which clearly 
prohibits the kind of U.S.-sponsored ref- 
ugee action that he advocates. Article 15 
reads as follows: 

No state or group of states lias the right 
to Intervene, directly or indirectly, for any 
reason whatever, in the internal or external 
affairs of any other State. The foregoing 
principle prohibits not only armed forces but 
also any other form of interference or at- 
tempted threat against the personality of 
the State or against its political, economic 
and cultural elements. 

There are those who regard treaties 
and other instruments of law as mean- 
ingless pedantries, suitable areas of con- 
ern for vague and sentimental law pro- 
fessors but hardly a fit basis for the hard 
decisions of international power politics. 
I, for one, believe that the United States 
can play fast and loose with its interna- 
tional legal commitments only at grave 
peril to its own vital interests. Interna- 
tional legal commitments have the same 
meaning for the shapers of foreign policy 
as contracts have for businessmen. 
There is nothing sentimental or particu- 
larly idealistic about them. They pro- 
vide a basis for predicting the actions of 
others, for being able to judge who is with 
you and who is against you, whom you 
can count on and whom you cannot' count 
on. As long as international legal in- 
struments are honored, the parties to 
them have in effect increased their own 
power because they can add to their own 
resources those promised to them by the 
international agreements. To disregard 
international legal obligations is to un- 
dermine this addition to national power, 
to destroy the basis for predicting the be- 
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ing of the junior Senator from Arizona he pose( i a grave and mortal threat to Savior of others, and to destroy the con- 
exp ressed views on the Cuban situation so the united States, he should be dealt fldence 0 f other nations in our own 
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diametrically opposed to my own. W itli by direct action by the Armed 

On the basis of his recent campaign Forces 0 f the United States under the 
statemeritsdn New Hampshire, the junior command of the President. 
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Senator from Arizona appears to be off 
ering himself as a presidential candidate 
who will lead the United States into in- 
ternational banditry. That is the best 
that can be said for his statement that 
if he were President, he would support 
and promote the efforts of Cuban ref- 
ugees to invade Cuba and overthrow the 
Castro dictatorship. “I would help 
them," said the Senator, "I would tram 
them, supply them,' get them there.” In 
addition, he would be “inclined” to pro- 
vide air cover to any refugee invasion 
attempt. ’ .. 

The Senator’s proposal for Cuba is ap- 
parently part of his grand design for 
dismantlirtg the foreign policy powers 
of tSuSwernmehf ortheTTnited States. 
As the Members of this body have been 
privilegeefto hear many times, the Sen- 
ator from Arizona is deeply dedicated to 
the task of liberating the Cuban people 
from the’ Castro Tyranny. He believes 
that; a'Sffd'cohiffiimsm is a grave and 
immediate 'threat to the United States 
arid thaf "every day of its survival is a 
day of mortal peril for the United States. 
■ ’ ■ :■ i' V’ ’ 
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In October of 1962, President Kennedy 
made clear that our Government can be 
counted upon to take care of any aggres- 
sive course of action that either Castro 
or Khrushchev acting through Cuba 
may threaten. 

One is forced to the conclusion that 
although the Senator from Arizona feels 
gravely threatened by the Communist 
regime in Cuba, he is so anxious to de- 
centralize the powers of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment that he would turn over the 
shaping of our Cuban policy to a group 
of Cuban exiles and reduce the U.S. Gov- 
ernment to the role of adviser and assist- 
ant to them in their efforts. This would 
indeed be a major step forward toward 
the decentralization of the foreign policy 
powers of the U.S. Government. The 
control of American policy over an issue 
which, as we saw in October of 1962, in- 
volves the threat of nuclear war would 
be taken out of the hands of our Presi- 
dent and placed in the hands of a group 
of private individuals — and foreign indi- 
viduals at that, not even citizens of the 
United States. What more could we 


fldence of other nations in 
promises and commitments. 

I am sure that these observations 
about law, as they pertain to Cuba, will 
be of interest to the Senator from Ari- 
zona. They will interest him because he 
is a conservative, and if there is anything 
that is vital to the ideology of conserva- 
tism it is the fundamental importance 
and inviolability of law. The Senator has 
spoken frequently and wisely about the 
sanctity of law. I am confident, there- 
fore, that he can be expected to recon- 
sider his views on sponsoring a refugee 
invasion of Cuba with a view toward try- 
ing to reconcile these views with his well- 
known dedication to the rule of law as a 
guiding principle for both the internal 
life of our country and its foreign rela- 
tions. 

If the Senator from Arizona has been 
somewhat inconsistent in his views on 
law in international relations, he has 
been absolutely constant in his advocacy 
of the principle of decentralization of 
Government functions. 

The Senator declared that under cer- 
tain circumstances he would withdraw 
recognition from the Soviet Union, but 
only with the consent of the Senate. 
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1i e Senate does not, under our Consti- 
ion, play any official role whatever in 
> recognition of governments or in 
hdrawing recognition. The Senator 
jarently would like to give the Senate 
it power, thereby depriving the Presi- 
lt of one of his basic foreign policy 
vers under the Constitution. 

Secondly, the Sen itor has suggested 
it the authority to use tactical nuclear 
ipons should be r ested in the com- 
nder of the NATO forces without be- 
subject to any direction or control 
the President of the United States, 
0 ; under our Const itution, is the Com- 
nder in Chief of our Armed Forces, 
t appears that the Senator, in his zeal 
the decentralization of control of our 
Jgn policy, is prepared to relieve the 
ddent of many or most of his powers 
Commander in Chief of the Armed 
les. 

n issues ranging from the Tennessee 
ey Authority to an invasion of Cuba, 
Senator has been unshakeable in his 
cation to the principle that all pos- 
! powers should be removed from the 
3s of the Government of the United 
es and placed in the hands of private 
Actuals and groups— either foreign 
omestic, the important point being 
thjat under no circumstances should they 
bej subject to the control or direction of 
the U.S. Government. 

winston Churchill once said that he 
dip not become His M ijesty’s First Min- 
ister to preside over the liquidation of 
the British Empire. Should the junior 
Senator from Arizona be elected Presi- 
dent of the United Sta ;es, it appears that 
he will dedicate himself to a quite oppo- 
site, but no less dramatic, goal than the 
one proclaimed by Churchill. The Sen- 
ator will be able, one supposes, to pro- 
claim something like i;he following: 

, I have become Presic ent of the United 
States ior the sole and express purpose of 
presiding over the liquidation of the powers 
and functions of the Government of the 
United States, and especially of those vested 
in the President of the United States. 
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insists . ths t tanks are not as reliable as 
horses. 

Mr. President, in closing, I repeat that 
I speak out of great respect for the Sen- 
ator from Arizona; but he: and I have 
these honest and sincere differences of 
opinion as to what should be the policy 
of our .Government both in the field of 
domestic affairs and in the field of for- 
eign affairs; and I have expressed my 
views accordingly. 


daily, Mr. President, our colleague’s 
opinion of the reliability of interconti- 
nental missiles might carry more weight 
had he raised the issue when funds for 
thejr installation were under considera- 
tion. 3 lie Senator fiom Arizona has 
beep a member of thfe Senate Armed 
Service:: Committee since he came to the 
Senate in 1952. During his Senate 
service, the United States has developed 
and installed a huge system of intercon- 
tinental missiles. Congress has voted 
tens of billions of public money for this 
purpose, 

If the Senator from Arizona had 
doubts then about their reliability, he 
should have raised them in the Senate 
when ti e appropriation bills were being 
considered. Instead, hs joined the rest 
of Jus in approving those funds, so I 
understand; and I do not find that he 
made any critical comments about 
spending these huge sums on them. 

If Senator Goldwateu has a case that 
manned bombers are more reliable weap- 
ons than missiles, he should spell it out. 
Until he does, he has inly created the 
impression of an old cavalry man who 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Mr. 4f OUSE. Mr. President, recently 
Mr. O.. K. Scott, of Prineville, Oreg., 
brought to my attention copies of certain 
letters on subjects of interest. I ask 
unanimous consent that they be printed 
in the Record. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were oijder;d to be printed in the Rec- 
ord, as follows: 

November 6, 1963. 

Dear Editor: I would like to make one 
more desperate appeal to the dormant pa- 
trlotisnvof our local citizens. Senator Morse 
has at lRst admitted that the suggestion to 
utilize some TV time for public education is 
a good Idea, but without good public sup- 
port from home it is hardly fair to expect 
any one put 11c official to risk Ills scalp on a 
proposition rs bold as this. This Is some- 
thing that djserves the initiative of the vot- 
ers. 

The previews series of letters to the editor, 
has had a noticeable effect on many local 
citizens, .and not a single word of condemna- 
tion from any of the many who have been 
sounded out throughout the Nation. Many 
have commt nted favorably, none too en- 
thusiastic, quite a few were silent, but none 
ventured, to cay truth is not Important. 

I expected more letters from voters to their 
representatives from this locality, most of 
the ones I have talked to Just sort of pass It 
off as being tco lazy in a joking way, but this 
Is no Joke. I think your column one ar- 
rangement will be much more effective be- 
cause only a minority look at the editorial 
page. 

.1 enclqse fhe letter from Senator Morse 
for your Inspection. Will you please hold It 
for me? , I will call for It later. I also In- 
clude my:rep]y to the Senator. 

As far $s I im concerned, the Oregon dele- 
gation to. Washington Is as good as we can 
ever hope to get and I hope we can keep 
them on. the Job, they will respond to the 
will of the people back borne If these people 
will only let them know what Is In their 
minds. I cannot help but think that the 
right to pee, hear, and learn to know and 
understand the truth, ranks high in the 
mind of every true patriot, but they are still 
under the spill of McCarthy demagoguery. 
But truth is c langeless and Indestructible, It 
can neither be diluted nor dissolved, not even 
in a full strength solution of Goldwater. 

Sincere: y, 

| O. K. Scott. 

November 6, 1963. 

' To the. Editor 

Truth fe 11 e supreme authority in our 
universe. Without it, Man Is but little bet- 
ter than a devil, and his world: can never 
get much better than a hell. General Sher- 
man was absolutely right. ‘‘War Is hell,” 
hot or colfl. 3ut with the truth, man can 
become master of his environment, and build 
a civilization resembling heaven, limited 
only by the honest application of his knowl- 
edge and his willingness to work. The 
human energy and material wealth that has 
been wasted oi war just since I have been 
here on earth has been many times more 


than enough to have eliminated all the 
poverty and its twin, Ignorance, from the 
world, but these twin curses still hold the 
world In thrall. 

Every war that man has become Involved 
In, Is a harvest from seeds of dishonesty, 
planted and cultivated by dishonest man. 
Nothing has ever been settled by any war, 
that could not have been settled a thousand 
times better, by truth and honesty. In fact 
the only thing ever settled by war is the 
certainty of a bigger and more terrible dis- 
honest war to follow. 

The cause of this disease, “war,” is the 
virus of dishonesty. The only cure Is truth. 
The political palliatives, and what the labor 
unions are doing, and have been doing, are 
just as silly and ineffective, as if the medical 
scientists had confin ed their attack on polio, 
to the application ol band aids and ice water 
massages. There are plenty of good honest 
intelligent people la this land, who know 
and understand the truth, and have what 
it takes to convey that truth and under- 
standing to the minds of all potentially 
honest citizens, which includes at least 80 
percent of the total, but this insignificent 
minority of wantonly dishonest, has Insidi- 
ously build up a power sufficiently strong 
enough to conceal tile truth from the over- 
whelming majority, by the simple expedient 
of pricing them out of the market, in spite 
of our constitutionally guaranteed freedom 
of speech and press. 

Just because one of these lunatics, suc- 
cessfully caused a l.ot of other lunatics to 
believe that a lie, repeated often and well, 
was just as good as the truth, the whole 
world became involved in the most stupid 
ogre of death and destruction of all, and 
the only thing we got out of It was the 
plague of atomic stalemate, with its poten- 
tial destructlvenes now In excess of a car- 
load of TNT for each human being on earth. 

With one hour of TV time each week, made 
available for truth., the curse of dishonesty 
could be arrested to the point where truth 
could at last become effective from a great 
many more honest patriots than it ever has 
had. Is four letters each, from each honest 
patriot too much of an effort? Must we 
devote all of this marvelous medium of 
public education to “break down sales re- 
sistance” and programs that undermine the 
oharacter of our young ones? There is no 
substitute, just as good, or anywhere near 
as good as truth. Ii; Is your business and 
deserves your attention. None will ever es- 
cape the consequences of the neglect that 
will Inevitably lead to some lunatic trying 
to prove that he can win with atom bombs 
Sincerely, 

O. K. Scott. 

m ,, November 13, 1963. 

To the Editor: 

Truth is the keystone for the arch of 
liberty, that has been slowly and laboriously 
constructed by the efforts of honest intellect 
for centuries, this arch spans the bottomless 
chasm of greed, graft, and corruption, that 
has successfully defied orderly progress along 
the road of liberty toward that distant goal 
of freedom, that has inspired the best efforts 
and^hopes of honest, Intelligent, thinking 

The keystone Is not yet in place, but it has 
been carefully measured and cut to fit. 
Without this keystone, the structure can 
never hold the weight of the traffic that must 
pass over It. It is an exceedingly bulky item 
of such a nature that no possible kind of 
machine can ever put it In place. The only 
way it can be done Is by the honest, intelli- 
gent cooperative efforts of many citizens 
The task is simple and the labor light. The 
more hands that willingly volunteer, the 
easier the task, and there is no such thing 
as not enough room for all, who care to help. 

Just take a sheet of paper and a pen and 
write four letters, one of them to the presi- 
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During the presidential campaigns and 
throughout his subsequent service in the 
realm of international affairs, Mr. 
Stevenson has added a new dimension to 
the Illinois State motto — that of an ac- 
tive commitment to the cause of a free 
world at peace. His fellow citizens in 
Illinois are proud of his devotion and 
tireless work in behalf of a better Ameri- 
ca in a world at peace. 

Adlai E. Stevenson is the fourth out of 
five generations to serve the people of 
his State and of the Nation, Even now, 
his eldest son and namesake, Adlai E. 
Stevenson III, is embarked upon a new 
role as a member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the State of Illinois. He 
is following the example of his illus- 
trious father, and a more outstanding 
example he and others would be hard 
put to find. 

Mr. Speaker, it is an honor and a priv- 
ilege to speak publicly, on this my first 
statement in the House, of the unselfish 
concern for and outstanding participa- 
tion in public and world service by the 
■Honorable Adlai E. Stevenson of Illinois 
during the greater part of his 65 years 
among us. 

He, more than many of us, has always 
been aware that all of us have to be con- 
cerned about the future because we are 
going to spend the rest of our lives there. 
As he enters his 66th year, he continues 
to look ahead to and/work for a better 
future for ail. / . - 


LEGISLATION INTRODUCED TO 

HALT U.S. ALLIES SHIPPING TO 

CUBA 

(Mr. ROGERS of Florida asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks.) 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I am introducing legislation today to 
curb the traffic of U.S. Allies shipping to 
Cuba. 

Not only have our allies been sending 
their ships to Castro’s island, but ships 
from Britain, Greece, Lebanon, Norway, 
and the Netherlands have been supplying 
communist North Vietnam. 

As a member of the House Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee, I have 
long been concerned with the situation 
whereby U.S. articles are transported 
aboard vessels sailing under flags par- 
ticipating in trade with communist coun- 
tries. There is considerable support for 
putting a stop to this situation, and it 
may be found not only here in the Con- 
gress but in the shipping industry and 
the American public as well. 

So outrageous is this practice that even 
foreign corners echo discontent over 
ships from nations friendly to the West 
carrying goods to Communist govern- 
ments. Just Saturday the Venezuelan 
longshoremen saw their proposal for a 
labor boycott of Cuban trading vessels 
adopted by a committee of the Inter- 
American Regional Labor Organization 
meeting in Mexico City. American dele- 
gates from the AFL— CIO urged even 
stronger steps. 

Unfortunately a large portion of this 
shipping is carried on under the British 
flag. According to information which I 


have received, some British ships may 
even sail direct from Red China to Cuba 
and North Vietnam. 

The world has just witnessed the pass- 
ing of a great British statesman, Sir 
Winston Churchill. Although it was 
Churchill who first warned of the dan- 
gers of world communism, the England 
he governed now aids the Reds. The 
British merchant marine, once under 
Churchill when he served as First Lord 
of the Admiralty, now serves the Com- 
munists by transporting their profitable 
cargos. 

Recall Churchill’s pleas for the United 
States to aid Britain in the early days of 
World War II. By contrast, today's U.S. 
requests for an end to British shipping 
to Communist Cuba have thus far gone 
unnoticed. 

In 1941, when Britain was enlisting 
U.S. help, Churchill said: 

The action of the United States will be 
dictated not by the methodical calculations 
of profit and loss, but by moral sentiment. 

The Congress must act now to incite 
the moral sentiments of Britain and 
other allies whose ships aid commu- 
nism. Enactment of the legislation I 
have introduced today will serve that 
purpose. 

PRESIDENT’S FARM MESSAGE IG- 
NORES CALIFORNIA’S CRITICAL 
NEED 

(Mr. TEAGUE of California asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks. ) 

Mr, TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, California, the Nation’s leading 
agricultural State, and the critical need 
of its farmers for workers, were totally 
ignored by the President in his farm mes- 
sage to Congress, 

When the law permitting Mexican 
farm workers to enter this country was 
allowed to expire, at the instigation of 
the administration, California farmers 
were immediately confronted with a 
shortage of harvest laborers.*- To make 
matters worse, the Secretary of Labor 
then issued an order setting discrimina- 
tory wage rates that place California 
farmers at a serious competitive disad- 
vantage. Rates in other States have been 
fixed at substantially lower figures. Cali- 
fornia agriculture today is in the most 
critical stage of its history, yet it is being 
totally ignored by the President. 

All the emphasis of the message was 
placed on help for the growers of sub- 
sidized crops, such as wheat arid feed 
grain, cotton, tobacco, rice and wool. 
Most of our California crops are with- 
out subsidy, although we grow 43 percent 
of the Nation’s vegetables and 42 per- 
cent of the fruit and nuts — all of which 
are not subsidized. The President sug- 
gests nothing to assure that this prod- 
uce, vital to the entire country, will 
be harvested. 

Agriculture is California’s leading in- 
dustry, by dollar volume of production. 

It would seem to me that any threat to 
its health ought to be a matter of special 
concern to the President. However, we 
do not seem to have any friends in this 
administration, since we are being over- 


looked by the President and harassed 
by the Secretary of Labor. 

HORTON RESOLUTION CONDEMNS 
SOVIET ANTI-SEMITISM 

(Mr. HORTON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced today a concurrent resolu- 
tion to condemn the Soviet Union for its 
persecution of Jewish citizens. 

The wave of anti-Semitism in the So- 
- viet Union is wicked evidence of the god- 
less nature of communism and should be 
exposed before the World. 

Soviet efforts to crush the spirit of 
Russian Jews are sickening to Ameri- 
cans. We deeply believe in freedom of 
religion for all people. 

Our national and natural opposition 
to any infringement of religious freedom 
summons us to denounce the Commu- 
nists’ campaign which is bent on de- 
struction of traditional Jewish values 
and institutions. 

We have abundant evidence that the 
Government of the Soviet Union is per- 
secuting Jewish citizens. It is singling 
them out for extreme punishment of 
alleged economic offenses, synagogues 
are being confiscated, Jewish cemeteries 
are being closed, rabbis and lay leaders 
are being arrested, religious activities 
are being curtailed, educational and cul- 
tural opportunities are being denied 
Russian Jews, and restrictions are being 
imposed that prevent the reuniting of 
Jewish families. 

The powers of the Soviet state are be- 
ing ruthlessly and inhumanly directed 
against Jewish citizens. Jews suffer 
persecution in Russian universities, in 
Russian publications, and in Russian 
courtrooms. 

This shocking condition demonstrates 
the base treachery of communism and 
should be so noted before the world 
especially in the face of Soviet claims of 
equality. 

The U.S. Congress has before it the 
opportunity to endorse and encourage 
the protests of millions of our fellow 
citizens. Let us, then, affirm their ap- 
peal to Soviet authorities that in -the 
name of decency and humanity religious 
freedom be restored to the Jews of 
Russia. 


NATIONAL WILDNERNESS PRESER- 
VATION SYSTEM— MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 79) 

The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States; which was read and, 
together with the accompanying papers’ 
referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs and ordered to be 
printed : 

To the Congress of the United States: 

The wonder of nature is the treasure 
of America. 

What we have in woods and forest, 
valley and stream, in the gorges and the 
mountains and the hills, we must not 
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nevertheless, a great many of Its employees 
live in that area. 

As I Understand it now, If you take away 
the base there would be a recession, because 
you don’t have the industries or other back- 
up work for people that work outside the 
base. 

If you take away the base, then the re- 
lated work which the payroll of this base 
keeps going will also disappear. Certainly 
you will have a depression, not a recession. 

In my statement, Senator. I said how can 
our Goverment create an unemployment in 
an already depressed area, only then to ask 
Congress for funds to raise employment in 
the same area? This is an Inconsistency 
which must be repugnant to all. 

As national president of the American 
Federation of Government Employees, I have 
been informed of the Department of De- 
fense's plans to close certain defense agen- 
cies. There was no consultation with this 
union or to my knowledge with any union 
prior to the announcement that the Olmsted 
employees would be affected by the base 
closures. 

The Secretary has assured the civilian em- 
ployees that every effort will be made to find 
new positions, both within the Government 
and private industry. I have no quarrel with 
this statement, but as you gentlemen from 
Pennsylvania know, people do not just pick 
up roots and move without hardship. The 
employees from Olmsted must move unless 
the Department of Defense is able to relocate 
other defense activities at Olmsted Air Force 
Base which would utilize the skills of these 
employees. I say that they must move be- 
cause the labor market area cannot absorb 
these people. Some of the other gentlemen 
here today from the State of Pennsylvania 
will undoubtedly give you more details con- 
cerning the impact that this action will have 
on the Middletown area. The Department 
has given public assurances that every effort 
will be made to retrain employees. To date 
our union has not been consulted on this 
vital problem. 

We must not forget that Middletown af- 
fects the northern Appalachian area and this 
region is receiving considerable attention by 
the administration and hopefully the U.S. 
Congress will act to relieve poverty in this 
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Soviets Take Oyer Cuban Ocean Studies 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

of 

HON. BOB WILSON 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 26, 1965 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to call my colleagues’ attention to 
the shocking story which appeared in 
Hydrogram Intelligence Briefings on Oc- 
tober 16, 1964. The article is entitled 
"Soviets Take Over Cuban Ocean Stud- 
ies,” and reads as follows: 

The Navy is concerned over the Soviet mis- 
sion which has come to Cuba to take over its 
oceanographic studies. These studies can 
have two directly connected effects on the 
United States-Soviet balance of power. 

Charting the Islands, reefs, keys, and un- 
derwater canyons In the Caribbean may lo- 
cate nondetected submarine routes for Soviet 
submarines. Our detection devices would 
find It difficult to track submarines moving 
near the ocean buttom and shielded by a 
line of islands with connecting underwater 
reefs. 

The Soviets also could be locating detec- 
tion-proof passages where its subs could lay 


secret mines to be fired by remote control. 
Soviet mining of terminal area sealanes and 
harbor approaches In the Caribbean and Gulf 
of Mexico would put the free Americas at a 
considerable disadvantage in facing a con- 
ventional war. 


Dream Comes True 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT McCLORY 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 26, 1965 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, as Rep- 
resentative of the 12th Illinois Congres- 
sional District in the heartland of the 
Midwest, I am always proud to recount 
new instances of the qualities of my con- 
stituents. 

From the Waukegan News-Sun, the 
largest daily newspaper published in this 
district — Lake, McHenry, and Boone 
Counties — I have just clipped an article 
which I wish to share with my colleagues. 
I commend for your reading pleasure a 
people-to-people project in which a col- 
umnist, an ex-serviceman and his fam- 
ily, and a little Japanese girl are the 
principals. We are grateful to the col- 
umnist, Mrs. Bernice Just, for calling 
this item of human interest to our atten- 
tion. , 

The article follows: 

Dreams Come True 

To a petite Japanese girl, the Waukegan 
News-Sun Is not just a newspaper but a fairy 
godmother, also. 

How the News- Sun became a godmother 
to the girl has a beginning. 

Once upon a time, almost a year ago, the 
girl, whose name is Shlgeyo Chiba, wrote to 
“The Waukegan Newspaper ' in Waukegan, 
I)].’’ 

“Would you ask in your column if some 
family In you r area would keep me next 
school year so I could go to classes there 
and learn more about your wonderful coun- 
try?" wrote Shigeyo, of Hokkaido, 

At the time, the News-Sun never thought 
of itself as a godmother, and besides was 
fresh out of wands. Fortunately we had 
plenty of sticks of type. 

In this column we told about Shigeyo. 

Two families Immediately volunteered to 
adopt Shigeyo for the year. 

We asked former News-Sun proofreader, 
Mrs. O. B. Hanna, and Miss Eleanor Moore, 
both American Field Service advisers with 
experience in selecting families for foreign 
students, to decide which of the two families 
should be chosen for Shigeyo, 

Tiie AFS committee liked both families so 
much and found both so qualified as foster 
parents that the women, we think, flipped 
a coin. 

They chose the Curt Rosemann family of 
1524 West Derring Lane, Lake Villa. The 
sons are Bruce, 15, and Craig, 13. The rest 
of the family are rabbits, cats, geese, dogs, 
and parakeets. 

Rosemann, an engineer for Jan-Air, Inc., 
Richmond, was in Japan when he was in 
service. Ail year long the family has been 
corresponding with Shigeyo and reading 
about Japan. 

Shigeyo, in the meantime, has been con- 
tinuing her study of English and trying to 
learn as much as possible about the United 
States. 
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“Tell me,” she wrote to Mrs. Rosemann, 
“everything your family does in 1 day, from 
time you get up to when you go to bed.” 

Shigeyo kept writing the News-Sun. 

“I want my American family to know well 
about me. I want to become like their true 
daughter.” 

The year of planning, correspondence with 
the American Embassy and the Japanese 
Government and other paperwork finally 
came to fruition: Shigeyo has been granted 
permission from her Government to come to 
Lake County. 

So now we come to the beginning of 
another beginning. 

Shigeyo will fly from Tokyo to O’Hare 
International Airport, Chicago, on March 30 
or 31. 

The fact that she will fly here has the 
sound of a fairy tale with godmothers and 
wands and wishes come true. 

So maybe Shigeyo Is right after all. 

Maybe the News-Sun is not just a news- 
paper hut a fairy godmother, also. 


Harvest of Shame 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 26, 1965 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I call the attention of my col- 
leagues In the Congress to the following 
excellent article entitled “Harvest of 
Shame.” This editorial appeared in the 
Daily News, Camarillo, Calif. 

The editorial follows: 

Harvest of Shame 

During 1964, the last year of the bracero 
farm labor program, western do-gooders and 
eastern know-nothings sowed the seeds of 
folly when they managed to beat down legis- 
lative attempts to have this workable system 
continued. This year, California is reaping 
a harvest of shame. While furtive attemtps 
are made to fill the farm labor gap with un- 
qualified domestics, the agricultural econ- 
omy of the Nation’s No. 1 farming state 
teeters on the brink of disaster. 

Newly elected Senator George Murphy, 
who vigorously opposed cancellation of the 
bracero program during his campaign, stated 
last week that farmers are letting fields lie 
fallow rather than plant crops only to have 
them rot on the vine. 

With the domestic worker system only a 
few weeks old, the problems brought about 
by the change are already exceeding forecasts 
of the bracero proponents. And the troubles 
go beyond the basic difficulty of farmers 
dealing with this uncertain labor market. 

County and city law enforcement officials 
report a sharp rise in incidents involving 
farmworkers notably fights and drunken- 
ness. Oxnard Police Chief A1 Jewell had so 
many drunks the first weekend after the 
farmworkers were paid that the city drunk 
tank was filled and some had to be sent to 
the county jail. 

A sheriff’s office spokesman said the de- 
partment has received many calls on fights, 
both at the labor camps and in the fields. 
He said this was in marked contrast to the 
almost complete lack of this type of incident 
among the braceros. 

Drinking and fighting are just openers— 
the rapes, burglaries, assaults and other 
crimes of violence are yet to come. Sheriff’s 
officials, knowing the type of individuals that 
are being brought into the county to work 
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in the fields, are curtain they will come. A 
long, ho t sumnier, of violence may be in store 
loir Ventura County and other agricultural 
aroas. 

The Government played a dirty trick on the 
farmers and rural area residents when it de- 
cided to trade brae ;ros for America’s unem- 
ployed. Farmers and ranchers were handed 
the job of rehabilitating the chronic unem- 
ployed. In an effort to secure enough farm 
hands and thereby prove that there are suffi- 
cient domestic workers to nil the need, labor 
recruiters dragged the slums of Los An- 
geles and other large cities. 

Among the herds of field recruits rounded 
up is an ample sprinkling of winos, derelicts 
and skidrow bums. These individuals, un- 
fortunate though t rey*- may be, need more 
than a job to set their lives aright, they 
require a carefully supervised rehabilitation 
program. 

Of course, the majority of the domestics 
are good, honest workers, interested in mak- 
ing a decent living. But the supply of this 
type is limited and they usually have an eye 
open for better employment. 

The bracero progra m was a sound program 
all around. It provided farmers with a stable 
supply of good adept, willing farmhands 
Braceros were noted tor their good behavior. 
They had to behave 1: they wanted to remain 
in this country. 

They were a far cry from the slave laborers 
as many of the dogoc ders tagged them. The 
Mexican workers wen paid far beyond what 
they could expect In their homeland. They 
were well fed, clothed, sheltered and super- 
vised. The fact that they were happy with 
then- lot was reflected in their regretful de- 
parture last month. 

The most baffling aspect about the whole 
situation is that by putting the ax to the 
bracero program, Uncle Sam canceled an Im- 
portant part of our foreign aid that didn’t 
cost the taxpayers a red cent. The United 
States annually pours millions of dollars Into 
Latin America with few thanks and little 
promise of being paid back. Yet in this in- 
stance, millions of dollars were going Into 
Mexico in pockets of grateful braceros who 
left behind the most ”aluable harvest in the 
world. 

But maybe this is why the “experts” in 
Washington killed III ' bracero program — it 
Oust made too much commonsense. 


penetrating article to the careful atten- 
tion of my colleagues in the House and 
. under unanimous consent, I include it 
in the appendix of the Record: 

Car Sales Hold Key to 1965 Prosperity 
(By J. A, Livingston) 

What’s to keep prosperity rolling? 

That is the question, as we enter 1965 

This Las been a 20-year boom. 

It! begin right after World War II and has 
Berslsten with only four minor lnterrup- 
““"tr 1 ,49 ~ 5 °. 1953-54, 1&57-58, and 1960- 
61. The setbacks were so mild we introduced 
a new term: Recession, Instead of depression. 

The latest advance has been a gallop It 
started, in February 1961— the month after 
Preside?! , Kennedy's inauguration — and has 
hardly si opped for breath since. 

It is now the second longest peacetime up- 
cycle on record, exceeded only by the un- 
prospero is recovery from the great depres- 
Sion.; r 

But ttis raises a critical question: Is it 
petering out? 

majority of economists who responded 
to my yeurend questionnaire think so. Their 
predicted pattern for the year is: First half 
up, second half up also, but not so fast. This 
leads; to the inference: Recession in 1966. 


January 26 


Car Sales Hold Key to 1965 Prosperity 

extension op remarks 

OF 

fiON. CHARLES I. CHAMBERLAIN 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 26, 1965 

^HAMBERLfl.IN. Mr. Speaker, 
"P®, s rece tit budget message 

indicates that the depressing effects of 
our excise tax system are finally to have 
attention. I sincerely hope that this is 
the year that something will be done 
about reduction or repeal of the auto- 
mobile excise tax. The importance of 
such a step is clearly pointed out by 
J (A’ Livingston, Washington Post econ- 
omist, in his article included in the Post’s 
economic review section of January io, 
1965. ^ 

-l™ 8 article . “Car Sales Hold Key to 
1965 Prosperity,” illustrates that “as 
amtos go, so will 1965, and vice versa.” 
Since we in the House may soon be faced 
wjth a decision on auto excise taxes I 
take this opportunity to commend this 


, TROUBLE SPOTS 

He|e aie seven reasons for apprehension- 

1. 'pie automotive Industry has had 3 
superlathe years in a row. Adding on a 
fourth wculd be like filling an Inside straight 
in pojker. It can be done, but the experts 
advise: Don’t bet your all on it,” 

2. Housing continues to dip. The con- 
tinued risj In foreclosures and the persistent 
yacanby rite of more than 7 percent hardly 
foreshado v any Immediate reversal. 

3. The United States has not yet solved Its 
balance-o: '-payments difficulties, and even 
more emphatically, neither has Great Britain. 
A sterling crisis could upset international 
money markets and perhaps put pressure on 
the ddllar 

4 As a corollary, the Federal Reserve 
System 1 i inhibited. Modern economic 
thought— i la Keynes— dictates that central 
banks ,sho ild make money and credit cheap 
and plentiful when business is not expand- 
ing rapidly enough to take up slack in em- 
ployment. But If Interest rates were to fall 
In the ,Unl ;ed States, foreign banks, business 
firms, find investors would pull out funds — 
hot mijney— from this country. Tills would 
put pressure on America’s gold supply and 
perhara cause a dollar crisis. 

5. Closing of military bases, if not care- 
fully plant ed and spaced, can cause pockets 
of unemployment and a fear psychology. 
Indeed, retrenchment in defonse spending — 
highly des rable, in itself— is a source of 
uncertainty. 

6. Labor unrest is possible. The rivalry 
betweep David J. McDonald, president, and 
I. W. Abel, secretary-treasurer, for the 
presidency of the United Steelworkers in- 
creases the chance of a strike. Whoever is 

elected will want to prove he deserved it 

by winning a signal wage boost. 

7. Moreover, In anticipation of trouble In 
steel, many manufacturers and retailers are 
building ur Inventories. Not only are they 
ordering st;el hut also products made of 
steel. This could lead to an up-down 
inventory cycle. 

RETURN GROWS 


The return on Invested capital has been 
Increasing. Th:.s courses through the econ- 
omy in unexpected ways and places. It in- 
duces corporate boards of directors and 
entrepreneurs to put more money into new 
capacity and development projects. 

This flow-through Is discernible in the rail- 
f° ads : J or yeare they were the economy's 
stepchildren. Now, profits are up, and this 
year s capital expenditures will be three 
times those of 1960. 

Furthermore, the social needs of modern 
living highways, schools, parking facilities, 
hospitals, sewage disposal systems— require 
continuing expansion in capital improve- 
ments by state and local governments, 
year WlU be a P owerf uI force again this 

And the increase In employment — at rising 
income levels widens the base of consumer 
demand. Affluence always lifts families into 
higher spending brackets. 

This widened demand will be reinforced bv 
an upsurge in marriages. The big crop of 
babies born just before and after the end of 
the war Is reaching the age of nubility. 

PRESIDENT AWARE 

Flna-li^—and this is what keeps me opti- 
mistic— Preisdent Johnson and his economic 
advisers are fully aware of the standard fore- 
cast: Up in the first half, second half up 
also, but not so fast. Such retarded eco- 
iohf 1 ? g "i Wtl l would mean a shortage of 
olds f ° r the bumper crop of 18-to-21 year 

The second stage of the tax cut voted last 
year will take effect. This will add somewhat 
to incomes. And elimination or reduction 
of excise taxes is probable. This will reduce 
price tags on higher priced Items, such as 
autos, furs, etc. Finally, if necessary, Presi- 
dent Johnson can have ready a shelf of pub- 
lic works — just In case. “ 

8 reates .t danger this year Is external- 
events beyond the mastery of the President 
and lus aids, such as an International mone- 
tary crisis, deeper Involvement militarily In 

F ^ r East ' dls P utes with the Soviet Union. 
But these are the unpredictables. And in 
business and investment planning, it’s not 
easy to do much ab out them. I 

The domestic economic test will come in 
t ^v, S F^ !ng ’ If autom °blle sales keep pace 
with the optimistic: forecasts of Detroit exec- 
utives, then a good second half will hatch. 
Conclusion: As autos go, so will 1965, and 


American* Are Eyeball to Eyeball With 
Communism in Vietnam 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 

OF DELAWARE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 26, 1965 


So mifch ; or the question: What’s to cause 
a slowdown * Now to: What’s to keep pros- 
perity rolling? v p 

Recoveries are often propelled along by un- 
expected str ;ngths generated by recovery It- 
self, This is possible In 1065. 

Corporate profits have made the great leap 
upward: Frcm $22 billion after taxes in 1961 
to $25 billion In 1962, to $27 billion in 1963, 
and in 1B64 ;o well above $30 billion. This is 
a major breakthrough. 


Mr. McDOWElE. Mr. Speaker, the 
presses are running overtime today pro- 
ducing evaluations of the present situa- 
tion in South Vietnam. " Foreign policy 
experts are blossoming forth every Mon- 
day morning in the tradition of the 
Monday morning quarterbacks.” 

Some of the articles appearing are in- 
deed enlightening and are based on fac- 
tual information of responsible reporters 
and journalists in the field. Others are 
obviously written by those who merely 
want to jump on the bandwagon of the 
critics. 

Without doubt, the military and po- 
litical situation in South Vietnam grows 
more ominous from day to day. The 
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— 'feoPOSED ADJUSTMENT OF 
"T! WITHHOLDING TAXES 

(Mr. MINSHALL (at tile request of 
Mr, Gross) was granted permission to 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and to Include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr, Speaker, mil- 
lions of American taxpayers are shocked 
to find themselves owing the Federal 
Government a great, deal more income 
tax fop 1964 than .they had expected. 

This is a debt few of them anticipated 
and that many are not financially pre- 
pared to meet without serious economic 
hardship. 

Because income, taxes were underwith- 
held by the Government last year, 
through confusion and conflict in the 
administration’s tax rate bill, taxpayers 
now must pay the penalty for the Gov- 
ernment’s carelessness in setting up a 
two-stage drop in the tax rate, while 
allowing a larger, one-stage drop in with- 
holding. Many of us cautioned that 
payroll deductions would not be large 
enough, but no steps were taken to cor- 
rect the inequity and taxpayers were 
urged to spend their bigger take-home 
paychecks. The onus is on the Govern- 
ment, not the unsuspecting taxpayer. 

Qnly last week, Congressman Utt in- 
troduced legislation to spread payments 
due on April 15 over the next year so that 
taxpayers will not feel such a heavy im- 
pact at this time. Economic problems 
on the family level are quickly reflected 
in the national economy, and I fear the 
repercussions that mass borrowing and 
depletion of personal savings accounts 
could have. I am therefore cosponsoring 
a bill to give taxpayers a chance to adjust 
withholding taxes so that the time for 
payment of one-half of the 1964 with- 
holding deficiency will be April 15, 1966. 
By adjusting withholding taxes during 
the balance of 1965, it would, in effect, re- 
store a two-stage withholding system to 
correspond with the two-stage tax re- 
duction. 

Because April 15 is drawing near, and 
because taxpayers are being urged to file 
returns early, I hope that the House will 
take remedial action just as quickly as 
possible. 

CAPTIVE NATIONS 

(Mr. ROBISON (at the request of Mr. 
Gross) was granted permission to ex- 
tend, his remarks at this point in the 
Record and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) , . .. .. . 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, this is 
indeed a week of great significance in 
the history of Lithuania. Not only do 
we commemorate the 47th anniversary 
of the establishment of the Republic of 
Lithuania, but this week also marks the 
714th anniversary of the formation of 
the Lithuanian state and the 712th an- 
niversary of the founding of the Lithu- 
anian kingdom, 

As we again pause to honor the Lithu- 
anian Independence Day, it is sad that 
the peoples of that country have little 
to celebrate. The people of Lithuania 
and the other Baltic States have now 
been under the control of the Soviet 
union for almost 25 years. 
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I have today reintroduced a concurrent 
resolution requesting the President to 
bring the Baltic States question before 
the United Nations so that these peoples 
might once again enjoy the freedom they 
hold so dear. While these thoughts are 
still fresh in our minds, I urge the Con- 
gress to adopt this measure as soon as 
possible. The peoples of the Baltic States 
have already lived too long as captives. 


February 15 


(Mr. FINDLEY (at the request of Mr. 
Gross) was granted permission to extend 
his remarks at this point in the Record 
and to include extraneous matter.) 

[Mr. FINDLEY’S remarks will appear 
hereafter in the Appendix.] 


(Mr. MOORE (at the request of Mr. 
Gross) was granted permission to ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

[Mr. MOORE’S remarks will appear 
hereafter in the Appendix.] 


(Mr. MOORE (at the request of Mr. 
Gross) was granted permission to ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

[Mr. MOORE’S remarks will appear 
hereafter in the Appendix.] 


(Mr. MOORE (at the request of Mr. 
Gross) was granted permission to ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

[Mr. MOORE'S remarks will appear 
hereafter in the Appendix.] 


(Mr. MOORE (at the request of Mr. 
Gross) was granted permission to ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

[Mr. MOORE’S remarks will appear 
hereafter in the Appendix.] 



SIXl^'^SHffVjQff'TH^ANNIVERSITY OF 
THE SINKING OF THE BATTLE- 
SHIP “MAINE” IN HAVANA HAR- 
BOR, CUBA 

The SPEAKER. Under special orders 
heretofore entered into, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. O’Hara] is recognized 
for 60 minutes. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
today is the 67th anniversary of the 
sinking of the U.S. battleship Maine in 
Havana Harbor in Cuba. It is an anni- 
versary that veterans of the war with 
Spain, which was triggered by the blow- 
ing up of the Maine, observed during the 
years with appropriate memorial serv- 
ices for the Maine’s heroic dead, num- 
bering 266. 

Ninety-two veterans of the war with 
Spain were elected by their constituents 
to the Congress of the United States, 
When I came to the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1949, I was one of four 
Spanish War veterans then serving in the 


House. Today, I am the last veteran of 
that war of 67 years ago in this or the 
other body. This has been the case for 
a number of years. 

Deeply I have felt that this circum- 
stance of survival has placed upon me 
a responsibility. In respect and affection 
for my comrades who are gone, I feel 
that to the utmost of my ability I should 
continue, as long as I am here, to be a 
sort of spokesman for the spirit of 1898. 

The spirit of 1898 was a previous ex- 
pression of pure patriotism, something 
that was in the nostrils and the hearts 
and the souls of American men and 
women near the ttirn of the century. It 
was the spirit of a people responding to 
the call of the destiny ahead, a spirit 
that with the succession of events it 
influenced, truly, can be said to have 
turned the course of history. 

Every year of my congressional tenure 
I have been granted a special order on 
February 15 or the date closest thereto 
if on February 15 the House were not in 
session. I appreciate that as a veteran 
of a war fought 67 years ago I cannot 
continue this practice for too many years, 
I earnestly suggest that after this last 
Spanish War veteran is gone, members 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars might 
wish to continue the observance on the 
floor of this Chamber of the anniversary 
of the sinking of the Maine. 

It will be remembered, of course, that 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States was founded by the over- 
sea veterans of the Spanish-American 
War, sailors who had served in the At- 
lantic and the Pacific, soldiers who had 
fought in Cuba, the Philippines, Puerto 
Rico, and in China during the Boxer 
uprising. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I insert at this point an editorial 
from the February 11, 1965, issue of the 
Stars and Stripes, the National Tribune: 

Sinking op the “Maine” 

The passage of 67 years has dimmed in the 
minds of most Americans the historic event 
that took place in Havana Harbor, Cuba, 
on February 15, 1898. 

Few Americans alive today can recall the 
mysterious attack upon the battleship Maine 
as it lay at anchor off Havana. The explosion 
which rent the battleship with the loss of 
266 officers and men out of a complement 
of 354 was a major disaster and it brought 
the United States into direct conflict with 
the Spanish Empire. 

The sinking of the Maine awakened the 
conscience of this Nation and immediately 
there arose an insistent demand from mil- 
lions of Americans that we go to war with 
Spain. Inevitably this decision was made 
and history records the splendid accomplish- 
ments of the last completely volunteer army 
made up largely of American boys in their 
teens. More than 6,000 American youths 
died in action or from deadly tropical dis- 
eases. In addition the lifespan of many 
more thousands was curtailed because of 
the hardships endured during the campaigns 
in the tropical areas. 

The plight of the Cuban people particu- 
larly had been deteriorating for a number 
of years under the dominance of the King- 
dom of Spain. 

Only 90 miles from our shore, this country 
had not only taken official notice of the 
sad status of our neighbors but the American 
people themselves viewed the situation with 
some alarm. Thus it was an easy matter 
to step into conflict in an endeavor to gain 
freedom for the Cuban people. 

, 
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or rjents they can afford. There must be ington nl 
more vigorous efforts in the District, both 
public, and private, to take advantage of 
all the programs now available under the 
national housing laws. 

The District’s urban renewal program 
must make a major effort in the years 
ahekd to provide decent housing for low- 
andT moderate-income families. The re- 
habilitation and renewal project now un- 
derlay in Northwest Urban Renewal 
Area Project No. 1 may well offer an ap- 
proach which can provide experience for 
similar projects elsewhere. There must 
be Vigorous and prompt enforcement of 
the; housing code, particularly in those 
areas where continuing deterioration 
maV escalate' into irrecoverable slums. 

Too little effort has been exerted to as- 
sure that violations are detected and cor- 
rected promptly. Both tenants and land- 
lords must be made aware of their 
responsibilities as well as their rights. 

Urban renewal powers must be made 
available to the District, as they are to 
other cities, to aid in the development 
of blighted commercial areas. They are 
particularly needed in the central city, 
whtre the demonstrated interest of the 
business community insures a fruitful 
cooperation between public and private 
siforts 

There is need, too, fo: a reorganization 
of the urban renewal and public housing 
machinery of the District, in order that 
it may be more responsive to the Dis- 
trict’s multiple needs. Immediate atten- 
tion must be given to changes which will 
focus appropriate responsibility, and 
commensurate authority, in the District’s 
Board of Commissioners. Some delays 
ark inherent in major urban projects, 
and no doubt this has been particularly 
true during the early years of the urban 
renewal program, but we can no longer 
afford or tolerate such delays. 

F. Poverty: The District, can and 
should be a leader and an example to the 
Nation in the attack on poverty. Al- 
ready there is a bold beginning, coordi- 
nated by the United PI anning Organiza- 
tion, and using the combined resources of 
the Federal and District Governments 
and generous aid from both the Ford and 
the Eugene and Agnes E. Meyer Founda- 
tions. But the war on poverty is not to 
be! wort in one cataclysmic battle. It is 
more a war of attrition, in which there 
must be no letup of effort. The District 
must continue to provide training, coun- 
seling, employment services, and other 
aid on a coordinated and more intensive 
basis to those who are now unemployed 
orf so underemployed that they cannot 
provide support for sheir families. It 
must have a minimum wage law expand- 
ed to cover men, as well as women and 
children. It must provide the education- 
al help and other aid;; which will insure 
that the next generation, the potential 
welfare clients of the 1970’s and 1980’s, 
eet the challenge of our new technology 
id become self-supporting. We must 
leak the cycle of poverty and depend- 
ncy. It can be done. It will, in the long 
In, be far less expensive than any other 
burse. 

in 

The District and ti e National Capital 
x ( gion : The District of Columbia is no 
longer the largest element of the Wash- 


.metropolitan region, either in 

number of residents or in area, Increas 


ingly, the' problems of the District blend 
into and become a part of regional prob- 
lems Transportation, water, air pollu- 
tion, sewage ithd waste disposal, fire and 
police protection, recreation, employ- 
ment, and economic development are 
only a pirtif.l list of matters in which 
neither the District nor any other part of 
the area can proceed behind its own 
jurisdictional curtains. 

A Transportation: The most critical 
of the regional development needs is 
transportation. Washington is now the 
only major c ipital in the Wes tern World 
lacking a rail rapid transit system. 
There is urgmt need to begin the con- 
struction of such a system — largely with- 
in the District at the beginning, but 
eventually extending into the suburbs 
of Maryland and Virginia. I have al- 
ready transmitted to the Congress pro- 
posed authorizing legislation. 

The highway program, both within 
and without the District, must likewise 
not be allow jd to lag. The cooperative 
efforts of District and Federal agencies 
through the Policy Advisory Committee 
to review some elements of the program 
should ; be continued. Construction 
should piroceed as rapidly as funds can 
be made available. 

B Regional development: I have al- 
ready indica ;ed my hopes that the Poto- 
mac Rivbr w 11 become a model of beauty 
and usefulness for the Capital and the 
Nation. The re are, however, many other 
problem^ of the Washington metropoli- 
tan area for which long-range metropoli- 
tan solution.; are necessary. The inter- 
est of the Federal Government in the 
best development of the region is mani- 
fest, and its cooperation in resolving 
regional problems is essential. We must 
encourage and facilitate Iocsi-1 efforts to 
create effective organs of regional co- 
operation. In addition, the Federal 
Government must utilize its own policies 
and programs to assist the region to de- 
velop in a way which will maximize the 
efficiency ar.d economy of Federal Gov- 
ernment operations, and which will per- 
mit this regrin to exemplify to the United 
States aind ;o the world the best in re- 
gional cooperation and metropolitan 
growth, i 

IV 

Washington as a national capital: 
The District, as the Nation’s Capital, 
must mbet -he special requirements im- 
posed oh the capital city of a great na- 
tion. We are committed to preserving 
and enhancing the great avenues, the 
great museums and galleries, the great 
sweep of thi Mall. 

Legislation is being prepared m con- 
nection 'with the proposals to transform 
Pennsylvani a Avenue from its present 
shabby state to a new dignity and gran- 
deur. As long as blight and ugliness dis- 
figure hny part of this historic Unk 
between the Capitol and the White 
House, It cannot suitably serve as the 
main ceremonial avenue of the Nation, 
either to American citizens or to visitors 
from abroad. The proposal need not be 
undertajken at once in all of its aspects, 
but every aid and encouragement should 
be givert to further study and refinement 
of its details and to the establishment of 


the creative partnership of GovernJhent ^ 
and private enterprise needed to convert w 
the avenue into a thoroughfare worthy 
of the Nation’s pride. 

There are other areas where needed 
improvements can also be accelerated. 
The Washington Monument can be given 
the setting it deserves as soon as the de- 
velopment of the freeway from the 
Roosevelt Bridge to the 14th Street 
Bridge, and the 9th and 14th Street 
underpasses of the Mall permit the elimi- 
nation of the 15th Street traffic from 
near the base of the monument. The 
temporary buildings which huddled at 
its base are already gone, and the plans 
to improve its immediate surroundings 
must be pushed forward. 

The Lincoln Memorial, long throttled 
by a circle of heavy automobile traffic, 
can be freed of its noose as soon as the 
freeway running beneath its grounds 
permits the area fa.cing the Reflecting 
Pool and the monument to be reserved 
for the visitor on foot. The memorial 
will not achieve its proper setting, how- 
ever, until the remaining obsolete and 
temporary buildings on Constitution 
Avenue are eliminated. 

There are many other projects. Tem- 
porary buildings on public space 
throughout the monument area must 
be removed. There is need to carry for- 
ward the plans to develop the potential 
of the Mall, so that it may be a place of 
life and beauty, of pleasure and relaxa- 
tion. ’There is need for a visitors’ center 
which will provide perspective and 
understanding regarding the Federal 
Government to the myriad students and 
tourists who come to Washington to see 
and learn. 

There is also urgent need to proceed 
with the improvement of the central 
business district in a way which permits 
full coordination with the progress or. 
Pennsylvania Avenue. The full poten- 
tial of Pennsylvania Avenue from the 
Capitol to the Anacostla River as a major 
entranceway to the city has not been 
realized. There is the development of 
Washington’s waterfront in connection 
with the new aquarium. There is the 
need to identify landmark buildings and 
places, and to work out means by which 
to encourage their preservation. 

The District presents both a challenge 
and an opportunity. Here we have nat- 
ural beauty as well as buildings of his- 
toric and architectural value. The great 
sweep of the Potomac River, Rock Creek 
Park, and the ring of parks where the old 
Civil War forts stood make the District 
a city in a park. In its heart the gran- 
deur of the Mall, the many circles and 
squares, and the great street trees carry 
natural beauty to everyone. 

Today there is r.ew awareness of our 
urban environment. We can, if we will, 
make the District the symbol of the best 
of our aspirations. We can make it a city 
in which our citizeirs will live in comfort 
and safety, and with pride, and in which 
commerce and industry will flourish. We 
can make it a capital which its millions 
of visitors will admire. All this we must 
do. I am sure the Congress will join me 
in accepting the challenge. 

Lyndon B. Johnson. 

The White House, February 15, 1965. 
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’■'While some historians have seen lit to 
minimize the .war itself . and its afterward 
effects, it is a historic fact that the success- 
ful conclusion of this warfare brought to 
America untold immediate wealth. Victory 
made possible the Panama Canal, brought 
ultimate success over the. dreaded plague 
of yellow fever and opened up broad vistas of 
world commerce. It can be unequivocably 
stated that the lessons learned during this 
conflict laid the. foundation for victorv in 
both World Wars. 3 

Now the ranks of the survivors of this 
conflict grow thinner each year. Their aver- 
age age is well over 83, but they can take 
pride and comfort in the fact that they 
played a vital role in the making of America 
as we know it today. 


,<Mi\ ALBERT (at the request of Mr. 
O Hara of Illinois) was given permission 
to extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record.) 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
privilege for me to join our distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from Illinois, 
in observing the 67th anniversary date of 
the sinking of the battleship Maine in 
Havana Harbor, which triggered the in- 
volvement of the .United States in a 
major military action against a foreign 
Power on foreign soil and in defense of 
freedom on this continent. As the House 
knows the gentleman from Illinois was 
- il member of the Army of over 

18,000 Regulars and volunteers who 
^ 1898 - He served with 
the 3 3 d Voiunteer Infantry of Michigan 

SL? e 5^^ Uffield ' He is the 

Member of the House at this time to have 
experienced the rigors of the Cuban cam- 
paign. He has shared with us his rec- 
ollections of the battles and events of 
mat epic period in our history. Through 
of ri, W ° bavc come to know the spirit 
of liberation and abiding belief in free 
government which inspired these cou- 
rageous men who fought under circum- 
stances rarely suffered in modern war- 
fare— shortages of munitions and equip- 
ment, food, and medical supplies 
He has transmitted to us their deter- 
mination to aid the suppressed Cuban 

Fsh Under the yoke . of Span- 

, He has opened our eyes to the 
deeds of bravery and self-sacrifice com- 
by the troops, and the military 
genius of strategegist Maj. Gen. Wil- 
A ia v? * Shatter who commanded the 
Army in Cuba, of Gen. Leonard Wood, of 
eommanders Lawton and Kent, 
and brigade commanders, Chaffee, Haw- 

ri^;^ Udl °^ and Duffi eld, all names let- 
tered m gold on the rosters of our mili- 
tary heroes. 

were the forces which, together 
With our strong naval forces under Com- 
!?° d01 ' e George. Dewey, occupied not only 
Chiba but Puerto Rico, the Pacific island 
°t Guam in the Marianas, the harbor 
? a J. ln the Philippines and 
which were indirectly responsible for the 
annexation of Hawaii which had been 
seeking union with the United States 
since 1893 The peace treaty provided 
for Tull title to the Philippines, cession 
of Guam and Puerto Rico and Spain's 
relinquishing of sovereignty over Cuba 
These new bases in the Pacific, a boon 
to American trade in the Orient and 
helpful in offsetting the effects of then 
recently acquired European bases in that 
area, were slated to have even greater 


significance in the outcome of a world 
war decades later. 

This American victory gave the United 
States strategic supremacy in the Carib- 
bean area, involved it in the problems of 
the Far East, spurred the growth of our 
Navy, and paved the way for the opening 
of the Panama Canal. Destiny, we know 
now, at this point in our history, had 
called the United States to a leading role 
in world affairs. Henceforth, America 
turned her gaze outward and, building 
upon the base provided by her leadership 
in Cuba, commenced a new role on the 
world stage. 

It is scarcely an wonder that our col- 
league, the gentleman from Illinois, trea- 
sures his memories of those momentous 
days when our country laid aside the 
things of her youth, and took up the bur- 
dens and glories of world leadership 
He sees these events both from the per- 
sonal and the broader national and in- 
ternational view. He knows the hun- 
dreds of human sacrifices, great and 
small, which made possible our emerg- 
ence as a world power. He knows that 
we have accepted these sacrifices and 
perhaps acknowledged them and com- 
pensated them too little. 

It is a privilege to pay tribute to him 
personally and to his comrades of his 
early years to whom we owe a debt be- 
yond accounting. 

(Mr. CRAMER (at the request of Mr 

0 Hara of Illinois) was given permission 
to extend hi s remarks at this point in 
the Record.) 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, it is in- 

fo 5 me to joln my distin- 
guished friend and colleague, the gentle- 
man from Illinois, in paying tribute today 

“Jf* wondrous breed of men who 
tought for America on a purely voluntary 
basis during the Spanish-American War 

1 believe the gentleman is the only Mem- 
ber of Congress serving in the 89th Con- 
gress who fought ln that war during 1898. 

,, "; as 67 years ego today, Mr. Speaker! 
that the tragic event occurred On a 
peaceful Sunday evening at Havana Har- 
bor in Cuba, 266 Americans lost their 
lives when the great Battleship Maine 
was torn apart by a terrific explosion. 
The sinking of the Maine caused America 
to forget her sectionalist problems and 
bound her together in a tremendous wave 
of patriotism. When President McKin- 
ley asked for 125,000 volunteers, more 
than 1 million offered their services 
Overnight, “Remember the Maine ” be- 
came the battlecry of all America. 

Although the war was short in dura- 
tion the insurrectionist movement across 
the Pacific in the Philippines caused the 
injury or death to many Americans long 
after the 10-month war was technically 
over. 

Mr. Speaker, should you ask a member 
of today’s younger generation what he 
or she knows about the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, you would probably hear the 
reply that it was started with the sinking 
of the Battleship Maine. But, beyond 
that, you would not receive much in- 
formation. Like my friend from Illinois 
this to me is a tragedy. I recently picked 
up a copy of a sixth-grade history text 
and was astonished to note that only 
three short paragraphs covered the en- 
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tire war. When you consider that it was 
the Spanish-American War that started 
this great Nation on its climb to the posi- 
tion of world prominence which she en- 
joys today, this is certainly a paradox. 
I am hopeful that the historians who 
look back upon the events of 1898 will 
soon put them into their rightful and 
proper perspective. 

This is the reason, Mr. Speaker, that 
oui colleague has reserved this hour to- 
day It is, I am sure, the reason he has 
spoken on this topic each and every year 
he has been a Member of this august 
body. And it is the reason I join in his 
cause. It is a just and honest one and I 
am certain he shall meet success 

(Mr. ROOSEVELT (at the request of 
Mr. o Hara of Illinois) was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks at this point 
in the Record.) 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1965, marks the 67th anniver- 
sary of the sinking of the battleship 
Afaene in Havana Harbor, a naval disas- 
ter that plunged the United States into 
the Spanish-American War under the 
popular slogan “Remember the Maine ” 

That war grew out of the Cuban insur- 
rection against Spanish rule that began 
m February 1865, an insurrection fought 
ruthlessly and ferociously by both sides. 
Pressures for American intervention 
were resisted by President Cleveland, and 
his successor, President McKinley, fol- 
lowed the same course during the begin- 
ning of his administration. A settlement 
s ® e ™ ed , in Prospect when the destruction 
of the Maine led to great anti-Spanish 

i1 el ^ooo ln 4.i he Unlted States. On April 
11, 1898, the President sent Congress a 
message asking for authority to end the 
civil war in Cuba. On April 19, Congress 
passed resolutions recognizing the inde- 
pendence of Cuba, demanding that Spain 
withdraw from the island, and authoriz- 
Ing the President to use the Armed 
Forces for these purposes; another reso- 
lution disclaimed any American inten- 
tion of annexing Cuba. On April 25 
Congress declared that a state of war had 
existed from April 21. 

A midshipman rescued from the Maine 
later became an admiral. Writing of the 
sinking of the Maine in his memoirs, 
Adm. W. T. Cluverius recounted: 

Shortly after three bells, I finished my let- 
^H . . r °. Se f r r0m my deBk .' 1 a sharp 

sound * *. Immediately there followed a 

terrifying explosion. 


The explosion that sank the Maine led 
to a war which diplomatic historians 
consider to be the beginning of the emer- 
gence of the United States as a world 
power. 

The Spanish-American War was 
fought by volunteers. Over 5,000 died 
many more from disease than in battle! 
The average age of veterans of that war 
is now m the eighties. There are very 
few of them left. To them, and to the 
memory of their comrades of long ago 
we say that we still “Remember the 
Maine.” 

■mt •^ iat SUNAGA (at the request of 
Mr. O Hara of Illinois) was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point m the Record.) 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, in 
this period of world crisis, when once 
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ain the forces of tyranny are on the 
tove, and once again the cause of free- 
om hangs In the balance, it is well to 
^member that in many times past 
linbus crises have given way to vie- 
torv 

At the close of our great and tragic 
Civil War, we found our Nation rent 
apart and all but devastated. That is to 
say, we were, to all intents and purposes, 
a thoroughly divided people, with little 
hope of ever again acting as a united 

Throughout the world it was widely be- 
lieved that our country was weakened 
by warfare to such an extent that no 
Jiaticn had reason to respect us as a force 
In international polhics. Acting on this 
belief, the agents of royal Spain saw fit 
to prey upon our rights in the Caribbean 
Bea In November 1873, news reached 
Iis of the capture of an American ship, 
the Virginia s, by Spanish authorities, off 
the coast of Cuba, On November 12, 
confirmation arrived that Captain Fry of 
|the Virginius and 36 members of his 
jerew had been executed by a Spanish fir- 
ing squad, on a charge of "piracy. 

Enraged by the enormity of this atro- 
cious act, a great many Americans clam- 
ored for war; but moderation prevailed. 

In time, on a basis of negotiation, the 
Viri'inius and her survivors were repatri- 
ated to the United States. 

The belief persisted abroad that we 
were two nations, North and South, and 
that we consequently dared not under- 
take a fight in behalf of our principles. 
In keeping with this belief, Spanish 
abuses continued. 

Indeed the battle cry, "Remember the 
Maine," is only one of many rallying cries 
we have had in the history of our coun- 
try, and tyrants will find in the future as 
well that fight we will in the cause of 
justice and freedom. 

Eor some time tbe United States suf- 
fered in patient forbearance — through- 
out the 1870’s, through the eighties— 
while meanwhile conditions worsened in 
the Caribbean. Then it happened— the 
stroke that could not be ignored; the 
blow we could not overlook. 

On the afternoon of February 15, 1898, 
the second-class American battleship 
Maine lay moored in Havana harbor, offi- 
cially protected by the powers of Span- 
ish authority. Then, at 9:40 that night, 
two explosions rocked the harbor, throw- 
ing parts of the Maine 200 feet in the air. 
Two officers and 258 members of the 
crew were killed b v the blast. Suddenly , 
American patience was exhausted; over- 
night we were at w ar. 

As it turned off; on that occasion, the 
United States was not in fact a divided 
nation, but whole and sound, capable of 
fighting effectively under one flag. In 
short time we swept the enemy before 
us, at one and the same moment driving 
Spain from the ranks of the powerful 
and donning the mantle of world leader- 
ship ourselves — a mantle we wear to this 
very day. 

The lesson is c.ear, I think, for all to 
see. That we, the people of the United 
States, will tolerate only just so long the 
force of those concerned primarily with 
power. Ours is a cause established on 
principle, and we are convinced that in 


every test rf strength between principle 
and sheer force, principle is stronger. 

On that belief we have built this, our 
great nation, and are dedicated to help- 
ing others to do the same. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. b’HARA of Illinois. I am happy 
to yield to my good friend, the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Edmondson!. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from Illinois for 
yielding and I thank him for once again 
taking tht floor to call to the attention 
of this* body the historic importance of 
February 15 in the history of our Na- 
tion No person could be a, finer spokes- 
man fpr tne spirit of 1898 than my good 
friend, ou; beloved colleague, the gentle- 
man flrom Illinois [Mr. O’Hara!. In 
judgment he has been a living embodi- 
ment of that spirit and has reflected that 
spirit throughout his outstanding serv- 
ice as a Member of this body and in the 
service of his country which preceded his 
time iti Congress. 

I will certainly undertake in every way 
withiti my power to be present at any 
time that he takes the floor to observe 
this day. I feel that the spirit of patriot- 
ism i$ ki: idled anew in the hearts of all 
of us;eac.i time the gentleman from Illi- 
nois speaks on this occasion. 

I thane the gentleman for yielding to 
me. 

Mr. OHARA of Illinois. I am very 
deeply g-ateful to my good friend from 
Oklahoma. .. ,, 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. C’HARA of Illinois. I will be 
happy to yield to my good friend, the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bowl. 

Me. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I should also 
like to ccmmend the gentleman from Illi- 
nois for bringing to the attention of the 
country again this fateful day of 67 years 
ago and compliment him for what he has 
done here in the House to keep us re- 
minded of the war in which he partici- 
pated. 

As th; gentleman knows, I have the 
honor to represent here in the House the 
congress ional district of his Commander 
In Chief of those days, William McKinley, 
who served in this House before becoming 
a Member from Ohio and then President 
of the United States. I am sure that 
President McKinley would greatly ap- 
prediate what the distinguished gentle- 
man from Illinois has clone here today 
and in ;he past. For that reason I rise 
to pay ny compliments to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I thiank the gentleman f rom Ohio. May 
I add here that in my opinion there has 
been no nobler character in American 
history than that of President McKinley ; 
a deeply religious man and a great Amer- 
ican. X am proud that as a boy just 
turning 16 I responded to President Mc- 
Kiiiey’s call to go to foreign fields and 
take up the destiny of America. 

Mr. IdADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I am happy 
to yield to the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Madden!. 
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(Mr. MADDEN asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) , . 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, several 
generations of Americans have but a dim 
memory of the Spanish -American War. 
The Congress is reminded each year by 
our colleague, the; gentleman from Illi- 
nois, Congressman Barratt O’Hara, of 
facts concerning this historical occasion 
which are not recorded in the history 
books. 

Sixty-seven years have passed since 
that memorable event which took place 
in Havana Harbor on February 15, 1898, 
the sinking of the Battleship Maine. The 
newspapers of that day recorded it as a 
mysterious attack upon the great battle- 
ship as it lay at anchor off Havana. The 
dynamiting of the Maine by the enemy 
killed 266 officers and men and this major 
disaster brought the United States into 
war with the Spanish Empire. 

History has recorded in many volumes 
the splendid accomplishments of the last 
completely volunteer army made up 
largely of American boys under 21 years 
of age. Over 6,000 American youths died 
in action or from deadly tropical dis- 
ease. The lifespan of thousands more 
was curtailed because of the hardships 
endured during the battles in the dis- 
ease-infested tropical areas. 

In winning the great victory, the 
United States seirved notice on the world 
that our Nation was a champion for lib- 
erty and when Sts flag was attacked it 
would fight not, only to preserve our 
honor but to also help gain freedom for 
the people of an enslaved neighbor na- 
tion. . , 

The Spanish- American War victory 
started America on its road to eventual 
leadership of the nations all over the 
world, and gave to the people of America 
an international status both through 
trade and prestige which eventually 
brought prosperity and untold success 
to the people of our land. The victory 
made possible the U.S. construction of 
the Panama Canal and also brought sci- 
entific medical discoveries against yellow 
fever and many more disease plagues 
which have relieved world humanity of 
untold suffering and death. There is no 
doubt but what the Spanish-American 
War victory laid the foundation for our 
victory in both World War I and World 
War II 

The ranks of the heroes of the Span- 
ish-American War are growing thinner 
as the years and months pass. Veiy few 
veterans of that conflict are alive today 
and their average age is around 85 years. 

The Members wish to commend our 
colleague, the only Spanish-American 
War veteran In our ranks In Congress, 
Barratt O’Hara, for keeping alive this 
annual tribute to the leaders and par- 
ticipants In that great conflict of over 
60 years ago. . „ 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I thank the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr O’HARA of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, I should like to add my word of com- 
mendation of the gentleman from H- 
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linois for bringing again to the atten- 
tion of this House and the country the 
stirring days of 1898. On this anniver- 
sary of the sinking of the Maine I think 
it behooves all of us to look back to those 
days and to remember the people who 
were heroic in their deeds and who 
dreamed dreams which we have seen 
come to fruition. 

As a Representative of the State of 
Arizona I am particularly pleased to be 
able to share with the gentleman from 
Illinois my respects on this occasion be- 
cause, as the gentleman will remember, 
many of the Roughriders were re- 
cruitedjrom the State of Arizona, One 
of the most famous was Bucky O’Neal 
who led one of the companies of Rough- 
riders and even at that time was one 
of the most famous lawmen of all time, 
having been a frontier sheriff whose 
name was famous in the Territory of 
Arizona. 

So, Mr, Speaker, I think it is an oc- 
casion on which all States of the Union 
may take justifiable pride in remember- 
ing the exploits, the deeds, not only of 
their own sons but the sons of their 
sister States, in that war of 1898. 

So, I hope, Mr. Speaker, and I know it 
will be so, that the gentleman from Il- 
linois will be here for many years to 
bring forth the memories which we now 
bring forth on this day. I certainly wish 
for him and all of his fellow veterans of 
the Spanish-American War the very best 
of everything in the days to come. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I thank the 
gentleman from Arizona and I might re- 
mark that in 1914 when I was touring 
the country for the commander in chief 
of the United Spanish War Veterans I 
visited Phoenix and one of the great 
meetings we had was with the fellow 
veterans in Phoenix I thank the gen- 
-tleman for his comments. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the 67th anniversary of the sink- 
ing of the battleship Maine, in Havana 
Harbor. That tragic event led to the 
war with Spain and started a chain reac- 
tion that led to freedom for Cuba and 
eventual independence for the Philip- 
pines. It also marked the first time that 
uniformed Americans served overseas. 

In rising to speak on this occasion, I 
wish to commend my distinguished col- 
league from Illinois for arranging the 
time today to observe this historic anni- 
versary. He is the last remaining vet- 
eran of the Spanish-American War in 
the Congress and is one of the few sur- 
viving founders of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. Our esteemed colleague 
has maintained a. constant interest in 
Latin America, and while he has long 
served as chairman of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Subcommittee on Africa, he has at 
the same time given service as the active, 
energetic, ranking majority member of 
the Subcommittee on Inter-American 
Affairs. 

I thank my friend and colleague for 
reminding us of the sinking of the 
Maine and all the subsequent events 
Which are, called to mind when we think 
Of Cuba and developments there. It is 
Sad tp realize that the people of Cuba 
have again lost their freedom — this time 
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to a dictator from within, aided and sup- 
ported by international communism. On 
this anniversary it is timely and fitting 
that we rededicate ourselves to the use 
of every effort to eliminate Communist 
domination from this hemisphere. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, today 
is the 67th anniversary of the sinking of 
the US. battleship Maine in Havana 
Harbor. 

This is a time to pay tribute to the 226 
Americans who lost their lives in this 
tragic event that triggered our war with 
Spain in 1898. 

Today we count Spain among our 
friends in the struggle for international 
peace, while Cuba is ruled by a dictator 
whose sympathies are with our enemies. 
On this anniversary of the sinking of the 
Maine, our Nation looks to the time, and 
it will come, when the freedom-loving 
people of Cuba will again enjoy the privi- 
leges of liberty and the rights of self- 
government. We do this in the name of 
the Americans who served and died in 
the Spanish-American War. 

On this anniversary of the sinking of 
the Maine, we extend our compliments 
and express our gratitude to the surviv- 
ing veterans of the Spanish-American 
War and especially, to an outstanding one 
of them, a gallant, courageous, and be- 
loved colleague and friend, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. O’Hara], 

Events of the past few years have fo- 
cused new international attention upon 
Cuba. Once again the dignity of man 
and the future of free political institu- 
tions are at stake on that embattled 
island. We must not forget the Maine 
or Cuba, nor will we drop our guard 
against the dangerous influences which 
have come to our hemisphere with the 
rise of Castro in Cuba. In this time of 
difficulty, our hearts will be lifted up by 
the memories of those gallant boys of 
1898. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, today we 
observe the 67th anniversary of the sink- 
ing of the U.S. battleship Maine in Ha- 
vana Harbor, with the loss of 260 officers 
and men. The news of the frightful 
tragedy startled the world. It led to the 
Spanish-American War and started the 
United States on the road to world power. 

The sympathy of our countrymen had 
gone out to the Cubans in their long 
struggle for liberty. Numbered among 
their military leaders were Maximo Go- 
mez and Antonio Maceo, men of brav- 
ery and patriotism unexcelled in the 
annals of any nation. Jose Marti, the 
apostle of liberty, belongs in the com- 
pany of Jefferson, Bolivar, Lincoln, and 
Juarez. Today, in Cuba, these heroic de- 
fenders of liberty have been replaced by 
men like Fidel Castro, and the world 
. is poorer because of that change. 

In 1895 the revolt in Cuba had flared 
up again after more than a decade of 
relative tranquillity. As the situation be- 
came worse, Fitzhugh Lee, the U.S. Con- 
sul-General at Havana, appealed for 
support in the form of a naval force to 
insure the protection of U.S, citizens in 
Cuba. 

On the morning of January 25, 1898, 
the Spanish authorities having been no- 
tified of her visit, the Maine, Capt. 


Charles Sigsbee, steamed into Havana 
harbor and was moored to a buoy 500 
yards off the arsenal. The Spanish 
officials acted with punctilious courtesy 
and the social amenities between Ameri- 
can and Spanish officials proceeded ac- 
cording to naval protocol. No unusual 
incident took place Until 9:40 p.m. on 
the night of February 15, when two ter- 
rific explosions threw parts of the Maine 
200 feet in the air. The forward half 
of the ship was reduced to a mass of 
twisted steel; the after pant slowly sank. 

Immediately after the sinking of the 
Maine a board of inquiry was convened 
by the American Government and a sim- 
ilar one by the Government of Spain. 
In 1912, when the wreck was raised 
from the floor of Havana Harbor, a board 
of officers of the Navy made a further 
investigation. Opinions of experts have 
differed, and the cause of the explosion 
has never been conclusively established. 
It remains one of the unsolved mys- 
teries of our time. 

Whatever the cause of the appalling 
catastrophe may have been, its effect 
is* clear. News of the disaster produced 
great excitement in the United States, 
and some newspapers accused the 
Spaniards. National feeling about the 
difficulties in Cuba crystallized in the 
slogan: “Remember the Maine.” Rela- 
tions between Spain and the United 
States, already strained by the indigna- 
tion of the American people over the 
treatment and abuse of the Cubans by 
the Spanish Government, reached the 
breaking point. The events that fol- 
lowed culminated in a declaration of war 
on April 25, 1898. 

The war that followed taught us the 
danger of unpreparedness. It taught us 
lessons in sanitation and disease control 
which probably saved the fives of thou- 
sands in World Wars I and II. It helped 
to heal the wounds of the Civil War and 
cemented North and South into one 
great people under one glorious flag. In 
the War with Spain the people of this 
country, as always before and since, dis- 
played a unity and a patriotism scarcely 
matched in the history of the world. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, on this, 
the 67th anniversary of the sinking of 
the battleship Maine, I join with my col- 
leagues in honoring the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War veterans. In consequence of 
that war, tyranny was smashed in the 
Caribbean, and, until a few years ago, 
democracy prevailed. In a sense all this 
resulted from the sinking of a single ship, 
the American battleship Maine. 

The cost of victory was high, for more 
than 5,000 American lives were lost, but 
then, as now, Americans have never hesi- 
tated to give their lives for the cause of 
freedom. 

So today let us make clear to the Cas- 
troites that the words “Remember the 
Maine” are as important as they were in 
1898. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, the 
67th anniversary of the sinking of the 
Maine reminds us that this body is hon- 
ored to have as one of its Members, 
the gentleman from Illinois, Barratt 
O’Hara, the last surviving Spanish- 
American War veteran in Congress, who 
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n )t only served his country in this war, 
but also in World War I. Barratt O’Hara 
h is always had an intense interest in our 
nbighlwrs to the south. As a boy, he ac- 
mpt.nled an American expedition 
ich was marking a route'through Nic- 
aragua for an interoceanic canal. He 
a so went with a Smithsonian Institu- 
tion party exploring the jungles of Cen- 
tral America and was with a U.S. expe- 
tipn sent to help settle a boundary dis- 
te between Nicaragua and Costa Rica, 
the age of 15, Barratt O’Hara, then a 
sophomore in high school, enlisted in the 
38d Michigan Volunteer Infantry and 
landed in Cuba onlj a few days after 
ddy Roosevelt and his Rough Riders, 
e participated in the seige of Santiago 
db Cuba and later was decorated by the 
public of Cuba for services rendered to 
the people of Cuba d jring their war for 
independence. 

Since then, Barratt O’Hara, has spent 
a lifetime in distinguished service to his 
country and the cause of peace. He is 
currently the chairman of an important 
reign Affairs subcommittee and a 
strong supporter of administration for- 
eign policy. I have noticed something 
ecia.l about the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. O’Hara], He never views world 
problems in a narrow political or eco- 
mic sense. He be’ieves that the hu- 
anitarian aspect is of much greater 
significance and, for this I salute him. 
Mr. Speaker, we often talk about the 
piri; of ’76” in regard to America’s 
>le in world leadership. Well, there is 
so tire "spirit of ’98,’ another milestone 
the fight for freedom. Barratt O’Hara 
bolizes that spirit, Mr. Speaker, and 
take this occasion to wish him many 
ore long years of service in behalf of 
s country and the free world. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, it is our 
iyilege to join heie today in paying 
tribute to those who fought in the Span- 
ish-Anerican War. 

The part that all the brave partici- 
fc.nts were to play in this brief but fierce 
conflict was triggered by the sinking of 
t le battleship Maine in Manila Harbor, 
on this day — 67 years ago. This event, 
which is sometimes called “The Pearl 
Ifarbor of 1898,” was to set off a sequence 

I engagements which culminated in the 
tie of San Juan Hill, and on the 1st 
of July 1898 we see that courageous 
1 robust young American, Theodore 
isevelt, storming up the heights of 
t Juan hill, spurring his men on. 

; was? this land action, in support 
>ur blockade of Santiago Harbor that 
umplished the destruction of Span- 
aggression and virtually brought 
ut the end of the Spanish-American 
r. To those young Americans who 
laid clown life before it had hardly be- 
in, 1» the Rough R iders and their in- 
trepid young leader as they stormed the 
jdges of San Juan K ill to pave the way 
i victory, and to all our brave men who 
served our great country in the Spanish- 
leri.can War, we pay tribute. 

But in honoring those who spread the 
ount of this confict, which brought 
ne United States to its rightful place 
a true champion of liberty, across the 
ages of history in the indelible ink of 
leir bravery, we would be indeed remiss 
1 we failed to honor our own. We have 
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among : us a distinguished gentleman 
whose own brave life reads like the most 
imaginative of adventure stories. I 
speak of that distinguished gentleman 
tfrom Illinois, the Honorable Barratt 
O’Hara. 

To say that truth is stranger than fic- 
tion is’ urderstating Barratt O’Hara’s 
adventuroi s life. His brave experiences 
took hijn through that rugged segment of 
American history, the “authors" of 
which ‘we honor today. At the brave 
young jage of 15 years, he landed in 
Cuba 3 days after Teddy Roosevelt and 
his Roiigh Riders had blazed the trail of 
freedom up San Juan Hill and for his 
participation in the siege of Santiago 
our colleague was awarded the Order of 
Military Merit in White, by the Republic 
of Cubp, lor services rendered to the 
Cuban people in their struggle for in- 
dependence from Spanish rule. 

Each of us here knows of the incredi- 
ble bravery and excitement, with which 
BarratI O Hara’s life unfolded, and as 
our colleague in this great body he rep- 
resents; to us not only all that is the best 
and thp brave in service to our country 
and to: tu;. fellowman during times of 
stress, put he has distinguished himself 
among 'us l or his long and devoted serv- 
ice as 4- Member of the Congress of the 
United Stt.tes. To this brave man we 
pay trfbut!, and by the honor we pay 
him as' a symbol of all that is great and 
good in our American determination 
to protect and preserve freedom among 
all peoples, we also do honor to those who 
served— as did Barratt O’EIara— in that 
bloody conflict, the Spanish-American 
War. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
natural and right that our distinguished 
and beloved colleague from Illinois is 
leading! tie ceremony being observed 
today — commemorating the 67th anni- 
versary! of the sinking of the battleship 
Maine. 

Barratt O’Hara showed his great 
patriotism, courage and love of freedom 
when he was only 15 years old. He was 
then a sophomore in high school and 
enlisted in the 33d Michigan Volunteer 
Infantry. 

Landing in Cuba 3 days after “Teddy” 
Roosevelt and his famous ‘Rough Rid- 
ers,” he took part in the siege of Santi- 
ago de Cuba. 

Later he received the Order of Military 
Merit In White by the Republic of Cuba 
for his! skill and valor in Cuba’s battle 
for independence. This remarkable, 
versatile and unforgettable man also 
served the United States in World War I. 

So When Barratt O’Hara takes the 
floor today to speak on the Spanish- 
American War, he speaks with knowl- 
edge, experience and authority. He 
knows 'the horrors of war — but he also 
knows 'of the challenge and responsi- 
bilities of peace. 

When tiie battleship Maine sank In 
Havani Harbor in 1898, that mysterious 
and tragic event affected many American 
families, seme in Middlesex County, N.J., 
where a few survivors of that war live 
today, incl iding a few in my home town 
of Perth Amboy. Despite their advanced 
years, 'these grand Spanish-American 
War veterans are still proud, tough and 
unconquerable. 


Three American sailors from New 
Brunswick, N.J., lost their lives in the 
explosion of that now historic battle- 
ship. They were; Frederick L. Jernee, 
William H. Robinson and John H. Vieg- 
ler. 

To honor their service and memory, 
a monument was erected and later ded- 
icated on May 30, 1899. For years it 
graced the courthouse area in New 
Brunswick, reminding the thousands 
who passed of the sailors’ sacrifices. It 
remained there until Middlesex County 
built its new courthouse. A plaque was 
later placed in Buocleugh Park contain- 
ing a simple but eloquent tribute. 

On the 67th anniversary of the sink- 
ing of the Maine, let us remember the 
bitter and tragic and costly lesson that 
we seem to forget — until perfidy strikes 
again — as it did in 1941 : 

That a nation enjoying the serenity 
and security of peace should always be 
aware of the dangers of treachery. 

And that the best deterrent to attack — 
surreptitious or open — is a" strong, 
courageous and vigilant defense. 

Let us hope — and make sure — that 
our strength remains great, that our 
courage remains indomitable, and that 
our vigilance remains constant and 
alert, to protect a.nd defend the people 
and land we love so well. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very pleased to join my beloved colleague, 
the Honorable Barratt O’Hara, of Illi- 
nois, in commemorating today the 67th 
anniversary of the sinking of the battle- 
ship Maine in Havana Harbor, the event 
which started our war with Spain in 
1898. As a member of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, I am especially interested 
in participating in the observance of this 
important episode in our history because 
the Spanish-American War Veterans, 
who were .the first uniformed Americans 
to serve overseas, were the founders of 
the VFW. 

In 1898 the United States, motivated 
by the highest principles, fought suc- 
cessfully to free the Cuban people from 
Spanish control, and it is, therefore, es- 
pecially tragic that we now find the Cu- 
bans under Communist domination. In 
contrast to the Spanish-American War, 
we witnessed, in the early days of the 
Kennedy administration, the abortive 
Bay of Pigs invasion, which resulted in 
such an inglorious defeat for Cuban and 
American forces attempting to restore 
Independence and freedom to the Cuban 
people. 

May I take this; opportunity to com- 
mend my colleague Barrett O’Hara, the 
only Spanish-American War veteran still 
serving In the Congress and one of the 
founders of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, whose outstanding service In the 
House of Representatives and dedication 
to his responsibilities in the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee are a source of inspira- 
tion to all of us. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
sinking of the Maine and the ensuing 
war with Spain marked the emergence 
of the United States as a world power. 

Brief though it was, the Spanish- 
American War offered the opportunity 
for a demonstration of American military 
and naval might over a 10,000-mile arc 
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from Cuba’s San Juan hill to Manila 
Bay. 

Hitherto concerned principally with its 
own problems, the American Republic, at 
the turn of the century, had projected 
itself, for better of worse, as a force to 
be reckoned with in world affairs. 

Within our own borders the war of 
1898 was a unifying force. Once more 
men from North and South fought under 
the same flag. The 4th Illinois Volun- 
teer Infantry, made up of several Na- 
tional Guard companies recruited in cen- 
tral Illinois, served in Cuba under the 
command of Maj. Gen. Fitzhugh Lee, 
who also had been a general in the Civil 
War, on the Confederate side. 

At the time thousands of American 
youth doubtlessly looked upon the war 
with Spain as a glorious military adven- 
ture with the idealistic aim of freeing 
the Cuban people from a tyrannical rule, 
rather than as a turning point in Ameri- 
can foreign policy. 

No military draft was needed for this 
war. Volunteers rallied to the cause in 
every town arid hamlet, echoing the bat- 
tle cry, “Remember the Maine.” Some, 
like our colleague, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. O’HahaI even falsified their 
age to join the colors. Leaving high 
school in Benton Harbor, Mich., at the 
age of 15, he landed in Cuba just 3 days 
after Teddy Roosevelt and his Rough 
Riders. 

Sixty-seven years have passed since 
the sinking of the Maine in Havana Har- 
bor on February 15, 1898. Once again a 
tyrannical power has established itself 
on that island 90 miles off the shore of 
the United States, backed up by inter- 
national communism, a much more for- 
midable foe than the decadent Spanish 
monarchy against which we fought al- 
most seven decades ago. 

Each generation in our history has 
been called upon to make sacrifices in 
the cause of the freedoms we hold so 
dear. It is appropriate for us here today 
to honor those who carried our banner 
in the Spanish-American War. This is 
also a good opportunity to pause and re- 
member that freedom’s job is never done. 
We have young men who right now are 
carrying on the struggle in the jungles 
and in the skies of Vietnam. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day we commemorate the 67th anniver- 
sary of the sinking of the battleship 
Maine in Havana Harbor. Far too little 
attention has been paid to the war with 
Spain that resulted from this tragic event 
and to the heroic men who fought it. 

I am proud to join my distinguished 
colleague from Illinois [Mr. O’Hara] , who 
is, as we all know, the last remaining 
veteran of this conflict serving in Con- 
gress, in observing this anniversary. 

The Spanish- Amrican War was a turn- 
ing point in American history. It marked 
America’s coming of age as a world power 
dedicated to the preservation of freedom 
around the globe. . 

The immediate result of our victory 
was the liberation of Cuba, Puerto Rico, 
and the Philippines from oppressive colo- 
nial rule. 

But the ultimate significance of the 
war expends far beyond even this. It es- 
tablished a permanent American pres- 


ence in the Pacific committed to the de- 
fense of human dignity and liberty. 

All of this was accomplished by a force 
of American fighting men composed en- 
tirely of Volunteers — soldiers who, in 
spite of hurried training, insufficient 
supplies and equipment, and inadequate 
protection against tropical diseases, won 
a series of brilliant victories on land and 
sea. 

The service these men rendered their 
country — indeed the cause of freedom 
everywhere — could never have been ade- 
quately repaid. But to our national 
shame, never in the history of this coun- 
try has any army or its soldiers been 
so carelessly treated. 

None of the veterans benefits which we 
have come to regard as the just due of 
American soldiers were provided for the 
veterans of the war with Spain. They 
were mustered out without bonus or 
separation pay. They were given no edu- 
cational or vocational training rights. 
They were brought under no pension sys- 
tem until 1933, and they were not even 
provided with hospital care for service- 
connected disabilities until some 24 years 
after the end of the conflict. 

The fact that many of these wrongs 
were ultimately corrected was due in 
large measure to the efforts of the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars, an organization 
which was founded by veterans of the 
war with Spain. Their campaign to ob- 
tain justice for the veterans, of this war 
has made a significant contribution to 
the welfare of the veterans of all our 
conflicts, 

So, this February 15 is not only an an- 
niversary of a great national loss; it also 
marks the beginning of the modern era 
in American life. It serves as a reminder 
of how much we owe to our young men 
in uniform. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, we 
celebrate today a mournful anniversary 
of an event which brought this Nation 
into war. We celebrate as well, the 
valiant and brave spirit of the men who 
undertook to defend our flag in that 
conflict. 

It began with the sudden explosion on 
board a battleship, and the American 
people then took up the battlecry: “Re- 
member the Maine.” To those who 
served, and especially to our gallant Col- 
league from Illinois, we owe our tributes 
this day. 

I sought to recall, when I was consider- 
ing this memorial, the story of that 
battleship, and so I asked and received 
this following brief account, of an hour 
we must all have studied : 


The 67th Anniversary of the Loss of the 
Battleship “Maine” 

The U.S. battleship Maine left the fleet at 
Key West on January 25, 1898, and proceeded 
to Havana, Cuba. The Maine, rated as a 
battleship of the second class, carried four 
10 -inch guns, two in the forward and two in 
the after turret, six 6-inch guns, and a num- 
ber of 6- and 1-pounders. Her commander 
was Capt. C. D. Sigsbee, and there were 328 
men on her rolls in addition to a regular 
complement of officers. 

The night of February 15, 1898, was hot and 
sultry. The Maine had swung around to an 
unusiial position at the buoy to which she 
had been assigned by the Spanish port offi- 
cials; she had happened to take the position 


she would have adopted had there been an 
intention to shell the harbor forts. Such 
was never her intention. 

The usual routine was observed. The chief 
engineer reported his department secure; 
the various petty officers reported their store- 
rooms secure. Eight o'clock lights and galley 
fires were reported out, and the ship’s lieu- 
tenant commander reported to the captain 
that everything was secure. At 9, the offi- 
cer of the deck mustered the watch, and 
made sure the men knew their stations in 
the event of an alarm. The captain was 
writing in his cabin. Most of the men were 
asleep. 

At 40 minutes past 9 o’clock, the battleship 
Maine, exploding, rose up out of Havana Har- 
bor in a burst of fire and smoke. The detona- 
tion shook Havana from one side to another. 

A rain of debris and the bodies of dead and 
wounded men fell back into the waters of the 
bay. Two hundred and fifty-four lives were 
lost that night, seven of the wounded later 
died, and many more of the wounded were 
crippled for life. 

A Member of this House shortly afterward 
spoke thus of them: "No foe had ever chal- 
lenged them. The world can never know 
how brave they were. They never knew de- 
feat; they never shall. Meanwhile a patient 
and patriotic people, enlightened by the les- 
sons of our history, remembering the woes of 
war, both to the vanquished and victorious, 
are ready for the, truth and ready for their 
duty.” 

Now, as then, Americans "Remember the 
Maine." 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to commend my able and good friend, 
the distinguished gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. O’Hara] for again taking note 
of this special anniversary occasion. 

I believe it was President Kennedy who 
said that a knowledge of the past pre- 
pares us for the crisis of the present and 
the challenge of the future. The Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, founded, as the gentleman has 
said, by the Spanish War Veterans, has 
contributed beyond measure to the 
strength and security of these beloved 
United States and to the promotion 
among our people of a high sense of 
patriotism and devotion to national duty. 

So I take pleasure In joining in this 
public note of the good work of 
the Spanish War Veterans and the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars and of the 
gentleman from Illinois in taking the 
leadership in bringing this to the atten- 
tion of the House and the country. I 
felicitate the gentleman and wish him 
the continued privilege. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, today, 
in the midst of international turmoil, we 
pause to recall another moment, Imme- 
diately preceding the turn of the cen- 
tury, when our Nation, then as now, 
stood face to face with both violence 
and destiny. 

Just as we, today, view with shock and 
alarm the aggressive and destructive pol- 
icies of Red China and the Vietcong, so, 
67 years ago, Americans were shocked 
and alarmed by the outrageous policies 
of royal Spain. From the close of the 
Civil War through the 1870’s, 1880’s, and 
1890’s, Spanish and American shipping 
engaged in the fiercest kind of com- 
mercial rivalry. Moreover, from 1868 
to 1878 the Spanish Government en- 
deavored, unsuccessfully, to put down 
rebellion on the island of Cuba, knowing 
full well, as they did so, that the Amer- 
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lean people wanted Cuba to be free. 
Consequently, when the war for Cuban 
independence was revived, in 1895, the 
Spanish authorities regarded the United 
States as a party to the act, in spirit if 
not in deed. 

With all this in the background, the 
American Government endeavored, 
nonetheless, to keep the peace with 
Spain and, in January, 1898, the second- 
class battleship M line was ordered from 
Key West to Havana on a friendly visit. 
For 3 weeks the ship lay- moored in Ha- 
vana Harbor. Then, on February 15, at 
9:40 p.m., two explosions rocked the har- 
bor, and the Maine was blown sky high. 
Two hundred and sixty Americans gave 
their lives in the tragedy, and virtually 
the next moment, the United States and 
Spain were at war 

The sinking of the battleship Maine 
set in motion a series of events which 
catapulted this Nation to the front rank 
Of world power. It immediately resulted 
in war with Spain, thereby testing for the 
first time the mett He of American men in 
battle on foreign soil, fighting a wholly 
different variety o:: manifest destiny. 

The consequence s of that war are still 
with us. And the bravery and sense of 
adv enture which characterized our troop 
forces in that war form a memorable 
part of our nations! heritage. 

With the 67th anniversary of the sink- 
ing of the Maine, it is appropriate that 
we contemplate this period in American 
life, the turn of the century, for I think 
it is full of meaning and pregnant with 
lessons which today yearns for a closer 
hearing. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speak- 
er, 67 years ago tor ight, on February 15, 
1898, at 9:40 p.m., 866 American service- 
men lost their lives in defense of free- 
dom when the battleship Maine was 
blown up in Cuba’s Havana Harbor. 

Sixty-seven yean ago — this was before 
most of the Members of this great body 
were even born. To most Americans 
today, unfortunately, this event is noth- 
ing but a dimly recollected passage in a 
high school American history book, an 
event which caused a war that was over 
in less than 3 months. Names like 
Capt. Charles Sigsbee, Gen. Fitzhugh 
Lee, Chickamauga and San Juan Hill 
stir vague memories, perhaps, but bring 
no feelings of pride, or anger, or grief. 

But 67 years ago, “Remember the 
| Maine’’ was the rallying cry of a nation, 
battle cry of an army, the victory cry of 
freedom. It was ;he “Remember the 
Alamo” of later years, the "Remember 
Pearl Harbor” of earlier years. Five 
weeks after the Maine was sunk, the 
President issued a cull for 125,000 volun- 
teers. More than 1 million took up this 
call to arms, and answered. And these 
men were volunteers— they served long- 
er than the boys of World War I, and at 
one-half the pay. Their death losses 
were, percentagewise, six times those of 
the World War I soldiers. They received 
none: of the insurance benefits, separa- 
tion pay or pensions that subsequent 
veterans have received. And these men 
volunteered, remem oer, in the days be- 
fore there was a compulsory draft law. 
They were poorly fed and poorly 
equipped and poorly organized. Yet 
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these men, representing this country, 
never lost a battle, never suffered a re- 
verse, never retreated once. This war 
has ;gone down in history as a relatively 
"minor and easy” one, because we won 
so Quickly. But gentlemen, we were 
fighting Spain— a nation that at that 
time* was considered to be one of the 
four great national powers of the world. 

And indeed, our victory there resulted 
in more than an assurance of continued 
peaqe and freedom in the: Western Hem- 
isphere. It mended the rift caused by 
the Civil War. Once more American 
boys, beth northern and southern, were 
united in a cause, fighting side-by-side 
in defense of liberty, find the victory 
pavqd the way for the construction of the 
Panama Canal, which every nation has 
since benefited from. We let the rest of 
the |wor!d know that the United States 
of America was now a power to be reck- 
oned wi;h, a power that would not idly 
stand bj while a strong nation oppressed 
a weaker one. And now, 67 years later, 
the word still knows this, for many of 
our boys still lie in faraway places like 
Guam end Okinawa and France, and 
across the Potomac in Arlington, boys 
who dike those back in 1898, died preserv- 
ing the rights of other peace-loving na- 
tions, ar.d other freedom-loving peoples. 
The Wessons we learned in the Spanish - 
Amejicai War saved the life of many 
an Ame rican soldier in World Wars I 
and II. 

So, as we drift off to sleep tonight, gen- 
tleman, let us remember that ours is a 
better America today, a stronger Amer- 
ica today, and ours is a better world to- 
day, a m ore peaceful and free world to- 
day, 'bee ruse of the brave battles of a 
brave country 67 years ago, and let us 
say a prayer for those 266 men who died 
on thje b£ ttleship Maine. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, 6|7 years ago in the spring of 1898, 
America: is trooped off to war. They 
went Jnto that war with a slogan “Re- 
member the Maine ” ringing from their 
lips. 

Today, Mr. Speaker, we mark the 67th 
annifers try of the tragic event that gave 
birth, to that phrase. While moored in 
the wate. -s of Havana Harbor, the battle- 
ship Maine was rocked by an explosion 
and sun i and the United States was 
plunged : nto a war with Spain. 

That February 15, Mr. Speaker, was 
a tragic ind fateful day for the sinking 
of the Maine was an act of destruction 
and qeati. 

A liaval court of inquiry convened by 
Rear; Ad n. Montgomery Sicard found: 

The, ties ;ruction of the Maine occurred at 
9:40 p.m. on the 15th day of February, 1898, 

In the harbor of Havana, Cuba, she being 
at the time moored to the same buoy to 
which! she had been taken upon her arrival. 
There .were two explosions of a distinctly dif- 
ferent! character, with a very short but dis- 
tinct Jnte-val between them, and the for- 
ward part of the ship was lifted to a marked 
degree at ( he time of the first explosion. The 
first explosion was more in the nature of a 
report like that of a gu/t while the second 
explosion was more open, prolonged, and of 
greater volume. This second explosion was. 

In the, opinion of the court, caused by the 
partial! exf losion of two or more of the for- 
ward magazines of the Maine. 

The (COiut finds that the loss of the Maine 


K. 

February *15 


on the occasion named was not in any re- 
spect due to fault or negligence on the part 
of the officers or members of the crew of 
said vessel. In the opinion of the court, the 
Maine was destroyed by the explosion of a 
submarine mine, which caused the partial 
explosion of two or more of the forward mag- 
azines. The court has been unable to ob- 
tain evidence fixing the responsibility for 
the destruction of the Maine upon any per- 
son or persons. 

The Spanish Government had a dif- 
ferent opinion, on March 22, 1898, its 
naval board of inquiry found: 

That the important facts connected with 
the explosion in its external appearance at 
every moment of Its duration having been 
described by witnesses, and the absence of 
all circumstances which necessarily accom- 
pany the explosion of a torpedo having been 
proved by these witnesses and experts. It can 
only be honestly asserted that the catastro- 
phe was due to Internal causes. 

The list of this Maine dead covers three 
pages printed in very small type. On 
that tragic night 67 years ago, 254 lives 
were lost, 7 wounded men died a short 
time later, and: many of the wounded 
suffered from the effects of their in- 
juries for the rest of their lives. 

Spanish-American War Veterans have 
traditionally observed February 15 with 
appropriate ceremonies. They have 
cause for great pride in their own com- 
pletely voluntary service. There was 
no draft in their war. Since serving 
their country so well as patriotic young 
men, their ranks have grown thin. 

Mr. Speaker, on this anniversary of 
the loss of the Maine, we salute the vet- 
erans of the Spa nish-American War and 
pay our tribute to the memory of their 
comrades. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, 67 years 
ago today the Nation was horrified by the 
news that the Maine had been sunk in 
Havana Harbor. On a peaceful Tuesday 
evening the great battleship was torn 
apart by a terrific explosion that cost the 
lives of 260 officers and men. 

"Hie Maine, a second-class battleship 
built at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, was 
launched on November 18, 1890, and 
commissioned on September 17, 1895. 
Although she was small compared to 
modern warships, in her day the Maine 
was formidable. She was 324 feet long 
and 57 feet at the beam, and had a dis- 
placement of 6,650 tons. Her armament 
consisted of four 10-inch guns, six 6- 
inch breech-loading rifles, seven 6- 
pounder rapid-fire guns, eight 1 -pound- 
ers, and four Gatling machineguns. In 
addition, she had tubes for four torpe- 
does. 

Hostilities had broken out again in 
Cuba in 1895 after a decade of relative 
tranquility. As the situation grew stead- 
ily worse, the American people were 
moved by a deer* sympathy for the Cu- 
bans who were engaged in a long struggle 
for liberty. On January 24, 1898, the 
Maine was ordered to Havana, ostensibly 
“to resume the friendly naval visits at 
Cuban ports.” The actual purpose was 
to protect U.S. citizens who might be 
endangered by the increasing friction be- 
tween the United States and Spain. 

At 11 a.m. on January 25, the Maine 
steamed in past Morro Castle. The cus- 
tomary salutes were fired and the Maine 
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America, itself, symbolizes many things 
to the people of the earth. Of all these 


proceeded into the harbor and dropped 
anchor where the harbormaster directed. 
A trained investigator might have de- 
tected an undercurrent of feeling, but 
official calls were made and the social 
amenities were observed. For 3 weeks 
no untoward incident occurred. 

Then, at 9:40 p.m. on February 15, 
two explosions threw parts of the ship 
290 feet in the air and illuminated the 
whole harbor. 

Reports of the disaster were received 
in the United States with consternation. 
Accusations against the Spaniards were 
freely expressed in certain American 
newspapers. Most Americans held Spain 
responsible, although the evidence was 
never sufficient to fix the blame officially. 
Some 2 months later came the Spanish- 
American War which was to mark the 
collapse of the Spanish Empire and the 
emergence of the United States as a 
world power. 

Referring to the slogan, “Remember 
the Maine,” Captain Sigsbee, the com- 
mander of the ship, later had this to say: 

Therefore I conceive the motto, "Remember 
the Maine " used as a war cry would not have 
been Justifiable. Improperly applied, the 
motto * * ‘‘savors too much of" re-, 
venge * * * but It may' be used in an en- 
tirely worthy sense. During the recent war 
with Spain about 75 men were killed and 
Wounded in the U.S. Navy. Only 17 were 
.killed. On board the Maine 252 men were 
killed outright and 8 died later — nearly 16 
times as .many as were killed in the U.S. Navy 
by the Spanish land and naval forces during 
the entire war. Jn the way that the men of 
the Maine died and suffered there was enough 
of the heroic to provide a sound foundation 
for the motto, "Remember the Maine.” 

It is in this way that we, in our ob- 
servance here today, seek to “Remember 
the Maine.” , , 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, 67 years 
ago these headlines flashed across my 
home State of New York, “Maine Blown 
to Atoms in Havana Harbor: Over 100 
of Her Crew Killed. Three-million-dol- 
lar Battleship Destroyed by a Terrific and 
Mysterious Explosion While Her Men Are 
Sleeping.” 

Today, on the anniversary of this dis- 
aster, we remember that it was this news 
which ignited the sympathies of the 
American people and which pushes a 
long series of events toward a climax. 
On April 25, 1898, the United States de- 
clared war against Spain and the Span- 
ish-American War began. And it began, 
said President McKinley, “in the name of 
humanity, in the name of civilization, in 
behalf of endangered American inter- 
ests.” . 

The actual cause of the destruction of 
the Maine remains now as it was then a 
mystery. No conclusive proof has ever 
been produced which could definitely fix 
the blame in the tragedy. But in 1898, 
as the news spread that 260 American 
officers and crewmen had lost their lives 
and as some newspapers freely accused 
Spanish agents of responsibility, public 
opinion, already in strong and open sym- 
pathy with Cuban patriots, crystallized 
into the slogan: .“Remember the 
Maine." 

For years, the Cuban people had 
sought to throw off Spanish misrule and 
oppression. They had engaged in a he- 
roic but unsuccessful effort for independ- 


ence between 1868 and 1878, the Ten 
Years’ War. During that revolution the 
American people, though strongly sym- 
pathetic to the Cuban cause, had only 
given expressions of support. 

But in 1895, when revolution broke out 
anew against the continuing corruption 
of the Spanish administration, the peo- 
ple of the United States showed increas- 
ing alarm. From the beginning, the 
struggle in Cuba took on aspects of fe- 
rocity that horrified Americans. Vivid 
accounts were reported to the public in 
a theretofore unprecedented era of 
journalistic coverage. 

The extreme methods of coercion used 
by Gen. Valeriapo Weyler — or “Butcher” 
Weyler, as he soon came to be called by 
the press— were well known. Americans 
watched helplessly as he, in an attempt 
to stamp out the Cuban guerrilla forces, 
ordered the entire civilian population of 
certain areas confined to concentration 
camps. There, they died by the thou- 
sands, victims of disease, malnutrition, 
and atrocities. 

Against this background, it is not sur- 
prising that when the battleship Maine 
exploded a white-hot wave of anger 
gripped the American people. Within a 
few short months, 1 million of the young 
men of this country had volunteered to 
fight side by side with the Cuban patriots 
until the despotism of Spain could be re- 
moved from that island. 

There are some who seek to detract 
from the American contribution to the 
Cuban cause, but, as an editorial from 
the Havana Post of 1959 states: 

There can be no successful mutilation of 
the history of Cuban and U.S. allied coopera- 
tion In the war of Independence. • * » One 
has only to see those names on the bronze 
plaques on San Juan Hill, just outside Santi- 
ago, to know the extent of the aid given the 
cause by the United States. 

On those plaques, one finds Inscribed 
the names of Americans from every State of 
the Union who gave for the cause of Cuba 
the most that any man can give for any 
cause. They gave their lives. 

Today, we pay tribute to the idealistic 
and courageous young men who fought 
for and gave their lives for the freedom 
and independence of a neighboring peo- 
ple. We pay special tribute, also to the 
valor and the patience of the Cuban peo- 
ple who have found it necessary to strug- 
gle almost continually over the years for 
their liberties. 

And today, a black cloud Is again 
heavy over this beautiful Caribbean is- 
land. Its people again know the horrors 
of tyranny. Again, they are showing 
courage and heroism in their struggle 
against it. Today, as we remember the 
Maine of 67 years ago, let us also re- 
member the present. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
throughout our history, America has 
responded to acts of aggress 'on with a 
special courage, decisiveness and will to 
succeed which have become legendary 
in the annals of the defense of liberty. 

Regardless of the strength of our op- 
ponents, those who have challenged us 
have been defeated or deterred. We have 
often succeeded in making allies of 
former enemies; individuals and govern- 
ments wise enough to join in the ancient 
and enduring struggle for peace and 
liberty. 


symbols, perhaps our greatest strength 
lies in our ability to sustain countless ir- 
responsible acts and errors of statesman- 
ship with patience and prevailing wis- 
dom. However, foolishly unmindful of 
our determination to defend our freedom, 
othqr nations have on occasion mis- 
judged our patience for cowardice and 
indecision. 

Such an error in judgment led Spain 
into believing we would not defend our 
interests in the Carribbean. On Febru- 
ary 15, 1898, the Battleship Maine was 
sunk in Havana Harbor. And before the 
world had time to digest the news, the 
United States had reacted swiftly, surely 
and with great strength. Our war with 
Spain involved some of the bloodiest and 
most individually gallant sacrifices in our 
history, yet they were in our American 
tradition and, in the end, our just cause 
prevailed. 

Although' some 67 years have passed, 
we have continued to demonstrate our 
strength and our determination never to 
yield when the price is the loss of liherty 
for ourselves or our allies. Those in 
other nations who would wish us ill had 
best be reminded of our willingness to 
bear any burden to secure liberty for all 
those men who seek it and who will join 
in fighting alongside us to obtain it. 

The men who fought at San Juan Hill, 
at Bunker Hill, at Pork Chop Hill earned 
us the right to live in peace with one an- 
other and the world. We would do them 
a grave injustice if we failed in our his- 
toric defense of the self-determination 
all men seek in their hearts. 

On this 67th anniversary of the sink- 
ing of the Maine, it is an honor to stand 
with my colleagues and fellow cittzens in 
commemorating the heroism and the 
love of justice which have made our 
country the bulwark of freedom through- 
out the world. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members may have 5 legislative days in 
which to extend their remarks on this 
subject. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


THE WAR IN VIETNAM AND AMERI- 
CAN DEFENSE POLICY 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Hawkins) . Under previous order of the 
House the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Edmondson] is recognized for 20 
minutes. 

(Mr. EDMONDSON asked and was 
given permission to revise and extend his 
remarks and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
past week has served to bring home 
forcefully the hard and bitter truth that 
our country is engaged in war in Viet- 
nam. 

It has been apparent for some time 
that our Government’s stake in the sav- 
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e struggle in Vietnam, is a major one, 
th more than 23,000 American officers 
d men engaged in sissisting the forces 
South Vietnam, at a daily cost" in 
^cessof $2 million. 

On February 6, Vietcbng guerrilla 
rces entered an American air base at 
eiku and blasted planes, helicopters, 
hd barracks on the base, leaving 8 of 
r enlisted men dead and more than 125 
uncled. 

The following day, ihe President of the 
jnited States ordeied an air strike 
ainisit military targets in North Viet- 
nam, and fighter bombers from three of 
r carriers were involved in action more 
an 50 miles north cf the 17th parallel, 
ich divides North snd South Vietnam. 
The President proceeded to order the 
thdrawal of 1,800 American depend- 
hts f rom Vietnam, and declared on be- 
alf of our Government: 

We "lave no choice r ow but to clear the 
cks and make absolutely clear our con- 
ijnued determination tc back South Vietnam 
its fight to maintain its independence. 

In Ihe days which have followed that 
Residential announcement, Vietcong 
rces have engaged in another savage 
ittack upon quarters occupied by Ameri- 
m forces, inflicting heavy casualties 
, id b ringing the total number of Ameri- 
Rns dead by Vietcong action to nearly 
0. 

In response to the enemy attack of 
jebruary 9, 160 planes of the United 
mates and Soiith Vietnam joined in the 
largest aerial attack of the long conflict, 
triking at a series of supply depots and 
ilitary barracks north of the 17th 
rail el. . 

The: scope of the m assive air strike on 
'ebruary 10, in which more than 100 
ane,5 from American carriers at sea 
oinecl fighter-bombers of the American 
ir Force and those of South Vietnam, 
Rioke far more effectively than mere 
ords of this Nation’s "continued deter- 
mination.” 

HOMEFRONT QUESTIONS 

In ihe wake of an unquestioned escala- 
tion of military action during the past 
week, many Americans were asking 
searching questions — both publicly and 
privately- — concerning the course of the 
war. 

With regard to the central aim of our 
Presence In Vietnam, the President has 
left no room for reasonable doubt. He 
as said publicly that he considers it 
jessential” to American interests to de- 
feat the Communist aggression against 
South Vietnam. He", has declared his 
conviction that our failure there "would 
convince every nation in south Asia that 
if must now’ bow to Communist terms 
tp survive.” 

Notwithstanding these strong words, 
\iuth their clear commitment of U.S. 
restige as declared by the Nation’s Chief 
Executive, the charg e is now heard in 
more than one quarter that the extent 
nd validity of that c ommitment remain 
jncertain and ill-defined. 

In the New York Times for Sunday, 
February 14, 1965, both Arthur Krock 
nd James Reston have voiced their pro- 
test over White House failure to “make 
things clear” and to advise of “plans to 
meet whatever contingencies may arise 


from the rew U.S. policy of immediate 
and increasingly powerful military re- 
prisal.”' 

Mr. It roc i and Mr. Reston were chiefly 
concerned with the absence of informa- 
tion anfl knowledge at home concerning 
the depth and breadth of our Vietnam 
commitpier.t. 

Othej ccmpetent observers, however, 
have bfen even more concerned about 
the effect of uncertainty in the Commu- 
nist wo|rld. 

Writing in the Washington Post for 
February 14, 1965, Donald S. Zagoria — 
in an article entitled, “Communists Doubt 
Our W^ll in Vietnam” — reported as fol- 
lows: j 

The Corn i aunists have long believed that 
the United States would not have the pa- 
tience ot will to stick out the war and re- 
cent stRten ents by influential Americans 
calling tor negotiation and/or withdrawal al- 
most certainly Increased their optimism. 
They hive ill along eagerly seized on any 
American st itements urging negotiation and 
withdrawal- iu the past 8 months, several 
prominent American Senators, columnists, 
and newspapers have called for negotiations 
and, in the absence of a clear-cut policy, 
rumors dev doped that the administration 
was In fhvoi of negotiation. 

All this doubtless strongly reinforced the 
Communist belief that victory in South Viet- 
nam wa£ close at hand. 

In the opinion of Mr. Zagoria, “two 
bombing at tacks will not suffice” as suf- 
ficient pret sure “to bring a reluctant Ho 
Chi Miinh ito the conference table.” 

They will not so easily give up at the con- 
ference tabl j what they have iought so hard 
and so long on the battlefield to achieve, 
and at a time when final victory seems near- 

Mr. $agoria concludes. 

A mpmter of Columbia University’s 
Research I istitute on Communist Affairs 
and thp au ;hor of “The Sine-Soviet Con- 
flict, 1956-81,” Mr. Zagoria has impres- 
sive credentials as a commentator on 
Commifnis; thinking. His conclusion 
that the Communists question our will 
and determination in Vietnam may well 
provide the key to understanding of Viet- 
cong p6licj . 

Mr. bossoe Drummond, also writing 
in the Washington Post on February 14, 
shares; the view that American policy 
statements “have not persuaded the 
Asian Communists the United States 
really Ifelif ves that turning back the ag- 
gressiop ajainst South Vietnam is es- 
sential. Or that we intend to do what- 
ever isjnecessary to see that this aggres- 
sion wfll not be defeated.” 

The rpason is — 

Writes Mr. Drummond — 
that actions, not words, make policy believ- 
able to ithe enemy. Our actions in Vietnam 
have ncjt equaled our words. We have treat- 
ed this was as though winning it were essen- 
tial to pou .h Vietnam but not essential to 
the Unfted States. We have for the most 
part pejrmli-ted North Vietnam to practice 
aggression md enjoy Immunity. Secretary 
Rusk oiice gave a somber cease-and-desist- 
or-else Warr ing, when It was not heeded, we 
did nothing. 
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the last week, Mr. Speaker, 
as more or less the situation, and 
in truth about the impression 
we had created in Asia concerning 
iicy in Vietnam. We were send- 
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ing thousands of men, and spending mil- 
lions of dollars, but we were not con- 
vincing the Communists of our inten- 
tion to do everything necessary to defeat 
aggression in Vietnam. 

CHANGE IN DIRECTION 

Now, in the words of Mr. Drummond, 
“something more is being done.” 

We have undoubtedly convinced the 
Communists in North Vietnam of our 
intention and readiness to hit, and hit 
very hard indeed, when American mili- 
tary forces in Vietnam are attacked di- 
rectly by the Vietcong. We have made 
it very clear that North Vietnam is not 
a privileged sanctuary, and we have dem- 
onstrated that our forces are not afraid 
to cross the 17th parallel. 

Without question, we have also im- 
pressed the Communists of Asia with the 
quality and effectiveness of American air 
forces — both land and sea^based — and of 
the rising quality and effectiveness of the 
air force of South Vietnam. 

Finally, and notwithstanding some 
critics. President Johnson has undoubt- 
edly rallied the support of an overwhelm- 
ing majority of his fellow citizens in sup- 
port of his policies of the past week. 

In the Congress, leaders of both parties 
have spoken out strongly in support of 
the air strikes on North Vietnam. 

In the press, editorial comment across 
the Nation has generally approved, and 
most have agreed with the Seattle Times 
that the President “has the overwhelm- 
ing support of the American people.” 

Even Mr. Reston, in his largely critical 
column, declared that “very few people 
here question the necessity for a limited 
expansion of the war by U.S. bombers 
into Communist territory.” 

And yet, while there is general agree- 
ment that the situation in Vietnam has 
entered a radically new phase, I have 
not found a single authority who believes 
the bombing attacks of last week will re- 
sult in early conclusion of the long and 
bloody conflict — either by- military vic- 
tory or the conference table. 

On the contrary, Mr. Zagoria is em- 
phatic in the belief that “persistent and 
heavy pressure” must be brought to bear 
against the North, and offers the view 
that “positive incentives” — both eco- 
nomic and diplomatic — should also be 
offered as an alternative to widespread 
destruction in North Vietnam. 

Mr. Drummond is convinced that we 
must make it clear that we are prepared 
to participate in joint air strikes with 
the forces of South Vietnam in response 
to Vietcong attacks upon Vietnamese 
forces, as well as in response to attacks 
upon Americans. Such a willingness is 
indispensable to our relations with South 
Vietnam, and would make even more 
clear our determination to halt Commu- 
nist aggression in that country. 

The Drummond view on this last point 
is shared by Rowland Evans and Robert 
Novak, writing from on the scene in 
Saigon, who say our relationship with 
Vietnamese forces in the field is at stake 
in the decision to use our planes to coun- 
ter attacks upon the forces of South 
Vietnam. 

Unless our “forward strategy” of the 
past week is “continued and intensified, ” 
in the view of these Saigon observers, 
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tomers this extremely Important question: 
. Would we, and our country as a whole, be 
better off If the railroads (and, possibly, the 
other public carriers) were nationalized? 

On the shippers’ answer to that question, 
rather than on the contentions of a group of 
sulking and possibly vindictive labor union 
leaders, the Federal lawmakers should base 
their decision for or against nationalization, 
if and when proposed legislation is intro- 
duced in Congress to implement the recent 
agreement, by a “unanimous majority” of 
the members of the Railway Labor Execu- 
tives’ Association, to press for Government 
ownership of the TJ.S. railroads. 

In a Federal administration that in more 
than one way has revealed pro-labor-union 
; leanings, any proposal that has the back- 
ing of several labor organizations must be 
regarded as “strongly backed.” For that rea- 
son, Traffic World proceeded, shortly after 
the RLEA announcement of advocacy of rail- 
road nationalization, to mail questionnaires 
to Industrial and commercial traffic execu- 
tives on the Traffic World subscription list, 
asking them to state their views on the rail- 
road nationalization issue. We were a bit 
reluctant to send out this questionnaire be- 
cause we realize that many good citizens are 
generally hostile to the idea of filling out 
questionnaires. However, we were at the 
same time hopeful that the questionnaire 
returns would be numerous enough to re- 
flect adequately the attitude of a substantial 
majority of the principal transportation- 
service users of this country toward sub- 
stitution of public ownership for private 
Ownership of the American railroads. 

None of us in the editorial department 
Qf this magazine, not even the editorial as- 
sociate who promoted and devised the ques- 
tionnaire, dared to predict that the percent- 
age of questionnaire returns would be half 
as large as it actually was. The question,, 
nalres were mailed to 5,500 of our subscrib^ 
ers. The morning of February 11 the return 
totaled 2,467 — and more were received with 
each mail delivery. Checking of the answer:/ 
revealed the significant fact that more than 
96 percent of the friends pf Traffic World who 
filled out and returned the questionnaires 
were firmly opposed to the placing of the rail- 
roads in the Government’s hands. All but a 
few of these respondents (as shown in our 
report on the questionnaire returns, on other 
pages of this issue) stated explicitly their 
reasons for opposing nationalization of the 
rail carriers. 

To all the Traffic World readers who re- 
sponded so promptly and helpfully in this 
referendum by mail we say, “Thank you very 
much. We feel sure that if and when the 
nationalization issue is brought out into the 
open on Capitol Hill, the opinions you have 
' expressed, anonymously but clearly and 
forcefully, will help the legislators to make 
the right decision.” 

In a speech In Cleveland, February 4, Dean 
George P. Baker, of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration, who is 
chairman of the TAA board of directors, 
specified five good reasons for junking the 
nationalization proposal which, he said, 
would be “a nationals disaster if imple- 
mented." ' 

These would be the disastrous results of 
nationalization of the railroads, Dean Baker 
asserts : 

1. Government monopoly would be substi- 
tuted for the private competition upheld and 
advocated by President Johnson and the late 
President Kennedy, 

2, The cost (to the taxpayers) of national- 
izing the railroads would be at least $50 bil- 
lion, ahd the taxes now paid by the railroads 
W°nld be lost to the Government. 

’ 3 - Bargaining issues in dispute between 
rail labor unions and the owner-manager of 
the railroads (the Government) would be 
converted into political footballs. 
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4. By nationalizing an industry that has 
operated long and successfully as a part of 
the American private enterprise system, we 
would be making a false confession of weak- 
ness of our capitalistic system. 

5. Nationalization of one large industry 
would be likely to cause public indifference 
to, or acceptance of, proposals for nationali- 
zation of other modes of transportation and 
other, key Industries, and the United States 
would be converted from a capitalistic to a 
socialistic country. 

In May 1963, Eugene Landis, the director 
of transportation of the International 
Minerals & Chemicals Corp., made a speech 
in Jacksonville in which he satirically en- 
visioned some transportation news stories 
that might be published In 1970 if the rail- 
roads were to be nationalized.' He read an 
imaginary “dispatch” about Issuance by the 
Director General of the Federal Railway Sys- 
tem of a temporary order making a 12-hour 
demurrage rule effective immediately, “be- 
cause of the backup of train shipments at 
the east coast ports.” Other imaginary 
“dispatches” that he read pertained to estab- 
lishment of a new rate structure “based on 
the 435 newly created Federal Railway dis- 
tricts”; the subsequent cancellation of that 
“module rate system” after a flood of pro- 
tests against it; a critical car shortage, and 
ultimate denationalization of the railroads. 
In order to clear up the mess resulting from 
Federal ownership. 

Mr. Landis and many other traffic execu- 
tives and defenders of private enterprise aver 
that Government ownership of the for-hlre 
carrier#' would be Inefficient and costly. 
They and we are in hearty agreement with 
the opinion written by one of the respond- 
ents im our referendum by mall : 

“I don’t believe .Uncle Sam could run a 
peanut s^and %i$ti jx>me out even.” 


(BA A\D FIDEL CASTRO— AD- 
DRESS BY MISS JUANITA CASTRO 
Mr. DODD. Mr. President, early last 
year the world was startled by the news 
that Fidel Castro’s sister, Miss Juanita 
Castro, had defected to Mexico, and 
that her first action was to go on the 
air to denounce the Castro regime for 
what it had done to the Cuban people 
and for what it planned to do to the 
peoples of the Americas. 

Since her defection, Juanita Castro 
has been an indefatigable speaker 
against Castro tyranny. No one has 
warned more eloquently or more stub- 
bornly than she against the danger of 
doing nothing about Castro. 

In a speech which Miss Castro deliv- 
ered before the Los Angeles World Af- 
fairs Council, on February 8, she made 
several statements which I wish to call 
to the attention of the Senate. 

About Fidel, Juanita Castro said the 
following : 

After . studying Fidel closely, I am sure 
that we are In the presence of another Hitler. 
If Fidel had at his disposal the enormous 
resources which were Hitler’s, humanity 
would already be deeply entrenched in 
world war HI. Fidel’s hatred is aimed not 
only against the United States but also 
against all of his fellow men. If does not 
matter to him that he may bring catastro- 
phe to the nations of the hemisphere so 
long as he Is able to satisfy his brutal am- 
bition of conquering and dominating the 
continent. 

About Fidel Castro’s plans for Latin 
America, Jaunita Castro said that she 
had heard her brother utter these words: 



If we train but 300 men to act as group 
leaders In each country, we will have enough 
to explode the Socialist, revolution volcano 
In Latin America, If to this we add the 
militant and/or nonmilltant Marxist-Lenin- 
ists In all Latin America who will act as a 
fifth column, as well as the other elements 
which, through contagion, economic, or social 
frustration, political ambition — either left or 
right — are conditioned to Join an Insurrec- 
tional movement, Soviet rockets will not be 
needed In the takeover of the entire conti- 
nent. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the complete text of Miss Cas- 
tro’s statement be printed in the Record, 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows : 

Speech Pronounced by Miss Juanita Castro 
on Monday, February 8, '1965, in Los An- 
geles, Calif., Before AJembers of Los An- 
geles World Affairs Council 
Distinguished members of the Los Angeles 
Council for World Affairs, ladies and gentle- 
men, I am deeply grateful for the opportunity 
you have given me to come to this meeting 
and speak of the heart breaking facts which 
my country is facing. I am also taking ad- 
vantage of this occasion to present my per- 
sonal testimony on the now historical trea- 
son which has been perpetrated against my 
homeland, a treason which continues even 
now trying to stamp out all democratic forces 
on the Island of Cuba as well as those of all 
other nations of this American Continent. 
The United States, indirectly, is the very spe- 
cial target of this carefully conceived action. 

The full realization of the goals of my 
brother, Fidel, came to me very slowly while 
I was still In Cuba. But, as I watched the 
monstrous plans being put Into effect, first 
against defenseless Latin American coun- 
tries and then against the United States It- 
self, I could not stand the torment which 
took hold of me for I could see the tragic 
destiny which had befallen my country and 
was now threatening other peaceful and 
trusting peoples. 

I suffered through endless days and nights 
of indescribable anguish. I was only able to 
share my fears with my poor, late mother, 
and her pain was indeed great as she watched 
her sons (and I watched my brothers) drag- 
ging our nation to the brink of destruction, 
betraying our people, and preparing to do the 
same to other nations. 

As I listened to their planning and watched 
how things developed and I realized the In- 
humanity and treachery which existed, the 
decision that I had to make became extreme- 
ly clear. My Christian upbringing certainly 
aided me greatly In making my choice. And 
what were my alternatives? God and my 
country or an aggressive military bloc (such 
as is the Sino-Sovlet one) . The traditional 
feeling of brotherhood which has always 
existed among all the nations of this conti- 
nent is being threatened by a sinister con- 
spiracy which flows simultaneously from 
Moscow, Havana and Peiping. From these 
strategic positions the Intrinsically perverse 
nature of international communism, which 
was, Is and always shall be one and the same, 
regardless of what form It may take or of how 
peculiar circumstances may tend to conceal 
the ultimate goal which is world domination. 
To most, it seems that this goal Is being at- 
tained through two methods: the Soviet 
Union’s coexistence and Red China’s violence. 
Tlie target of either one, however, Is the 
Christian civilization of democratic coun- 
tries. 

I make these ' statements because I have 
ample and well-founded reasons. I was an 
eyewitness to the facts and plans that sub- 
stantiate my conclusions. 
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number of individuals contacted 1 , can be 
made. 

raffle World’s survey resulted In a return 
44.8 percent, a figure considered “quite 
high” by professional polltakers. Thus, by 
projection, It may be said that only 3.1 per 
cent or slightly over 3 out of every 100 of the 
Natlen’B professional shippers or shipper 
oriented officials are In favor of nationally 
tloj of the railroad Industry. 

he 3.1 percentage figure has elicited ex- 
pressions of surprise and satisfaction. 

pressing surprise at the figure as “higher 
thain anticipated” were various officials of the 
XoS, professional shipper organizations, and 
Traffic World’s senior editors, all of whom 
haVe been in close association with the ship- 
ping public for more than 20 years. Express- 
ing! satisfaction with the 3.1 figure were vari- 
ous railroad executives, one of whom, con- 
tracting the 3.1 figure with the 10-percent 
figure developed through, the AAR’S general 
public survey, said: 

;t’s about what we would expect from an 
informed group. The men who were con- 
tacted are the Nation’s real pros when It 
comes to shipping. Naturally, they would be 
In [the .best position to judge — and emphati- 
cally re|ect — a nationalized rail system.” 

isofar as corporate site Is concerned, the 
"laJrgest” traffic executive answering Traffic 
World’s survey and the 'largest” shipper to. 
stake opposition to rail 3 rationalization pays 
abbut $350 million a yeai for railroad service. 

“largest” shipper favoring nationaliza- 
tion pays about $15 million a year for rail 
service. 

More than 00 percent of the Individuals 
replying to the survey took the trouble and 
tiriie to comment on their views. 

Amor g those opposed to rail nationaliza- 
tion, comments ranged from a single word — 
“ridiculous" — to a two-page typewritten let- 
ter. Several shippers also commented less 
directly by furnishing speeches or articles 
wmtten by them In recent years In opposition 
tojrallroad natlonallzatlc n. 

iinong those favoring nationalization, 
comment ranged from three words — "poor 
ra r'management” — to four typewritten para- 
gr iphs. 

fhe basic thread of complaint running 
thirough the comments cf those shippers who 
favor rail nationalization is the “failure” of 
railroad management to provide adequate 
service, particularly to the small shipper. 
This' complaint Is expressed In various ways, 
bit the following comm ant from a shipper of 
manufactured products spending about $9 
Villon a year for rail service illustrates gen- 
eral views expressed by those shippers favor- 
ing nationalization. 

pit lias become Increasingly and painfully 
obvious that the management of the rail- 
roads is Inadequate, nnt rained, and quite un- 
equipped to cope with the problems con- 
ohtliLg It today. 

“During the past several years, there have 
en Blgns of desire by railroads to modern- 
s their management, but these efforts are 
luch too little and too late. Therefore, the 
situation couldn’t be much worse under 
■verilment ownership and operation than it 
li— and has been — under private operation 
and ‘management.’ 

“My specific complaint (or, I should say, 
„aJor complaint) concerns the fact that the 
fishes and desires of railroad customers (ex- 
-esslojns of which are constantly solicited 
railroad sales representatives) are not 
•ted upon. There Is r.o consistent evidence 
a desire to run the railroads according to 
t e needs and wishes of the customers, 
hut evidence there is in this area is transl- 
>ry and sporadic. 

"Furthermore, let us not overlook the fact 
-that despite much obvious effort on the 
■art of railroads in this country to paint a 
im picture — -the fact remains that Govern- 
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ment ownership and operation of railroads In 
many othir countries (with smiliar density of 
traffic and similar problems) does work and 
work well. It accordingly follows, even 
granting the dreadful inefficiencies, graft, and 
indolence 'rampant In our Government today, 
that It [nationalization] Is worth a try.” 

Such vijews run counter to the beliefs ex- 
pressed bfy those shippers who oppose rail 
nationalisation. Most (but not all) of these 
shippers feel rail management Is doing an 
adequate Job or, at least, beginning to do an 
adequate “job. Most feel that rail service Is 
adequate and Improving and that Govern- 
ment ownership and operation of the rail 
system wpulc provide the shipping public 
only with poo :er service . 

Spanning virtually all of the wide-ranging 
views of |hoso shippers opposed to national- 
ization arid (. Bering rail labor a novel sug- 
gestion ii th s comment from a shipper of 
building hroc ucts who spends about $5 mil- 
lion a year fer rail service: 

“As an< industrial traffic manager, I feel 
that the ! dis; dvantages would far outweigh 
the advantages that might be secured 
through nationalization of the Nation’s rail- 
roads. Off hand, the only advantage to the 
shipping pub ic that I can possibly see would 
be the elf miration of strikes and threats of 
strikes. While this problem is serious, there 
Is no guarantee that nationalization of the 
railroads; will completely eliminate strikes. 

I note tihat the nationalized railroads In 
France rtcen ;ly underwent a brief strike. 

“The disadvantages of a state-owned rail- 
road system tre many and are serious. There 
is ample background for studying the effects 
of natlonallz !d railroad systems, in countries 
all over the world. In nearly every country, 
these ralfroai systems operate at a tremen- 
dous deficit. In this country our own Post 
Office Department Is not able to break even 
and constantly suffers at the bands of pri- 
vately ofvneil competitors who must keep 
their charges at or below the Post Office level, 
provide ris good or better sendee, and pay 
taxes. Ih short, there In no reason at all to 
expect that a nationalized railroad system 
would riot almost Immediately become a 
drain on the general tax Income of the Gov- 
ernment! Not only will the railroads begin 
to drain; away national tax funds, but, by 
being nationalized, they will destroy sources 
of tax inborn 5 to State and local governments. 
In some 'are; is of the country, some units of 
local government are heavily dependent upon 
railroad projerty taxes. 

“Once: th> railroads are operated from 
Washington on the basis that there Is no 
need to jattr act traffic, I am fearful that the 
service rim deteriorate badly. Railroad serv- 
ice In mjany parts of the country is extremely 
poor now, but I shudder to think what would 
happen if there were no Incentives at all to 
provide jsati: .factory service. 

“The riatlanallzation of the Nation’s rail- 
roads cqnnct help but lead to the national- 
ization pf the inland waterway Industry, the 
airlines, 1 and so on. Will this eventually lead 
to the nationalization of kiddie rides at the 
local pai-k? 

"Unloln management obviously Is frus- 
trated tty the fact that the number of rail- 
road jobs h is declined over the past 2 years 
and continues to decline. They also are frus- 
trated because railroad management appears 
to be stiffening Its stand on concessions to 
union Employees. This Is particularly true 
In those cases where certain employees are 
totally unnecessary or the work performed 
Is not qctui.lly required. 

“Union management bases Its suggestion 
for natfona Izatlon on the premise that the 
current 1 owl .ers of the railroads are not look- 
ing outifor ;he general Interests of the public. 
Inasmuch is the union leaders have recog- 
nized this ’ ;reat fault’ of the present owners 
of the rail) oads, perhaps they are> prepared 


to undertake to manage railroads more ef- 
fectively. I would suggest that the unions 
raise funds among their own members and 
purchase one of the railroads, particularly 
one In the east, that is in serious financial 
difficulty. I suggest the eastern part of the 
United States because of the very heavy truck 
competition and so that the new management 
of the railroad would be faced with the prob- 
lem of Immediately cutting costs and Im- 
proving service in order to hold on to the last 
remaining bit of traffic now moving by 
railroad. 

“From my remarks, I am sure that you can 
see that at least this Industrial traffic man- 
ager — and I am sure nearly everyone in my 
position In industry— is very much opposed 
to the nationalization .of the railroads.” 

Among -those executives contacted by 
Traffic World were several Canadian shippers 
who regularly deal with Canada’s nationalized 
railway and its privately owned railway. 
These Canadian views, although not tabu- 
lated as part of Traffic World’s survey, are 
Interesting In that every Canadian shipper 
expressed opposition to the nationalization 
of U.S. railroads. Illustrating the Canadian 
viewpoint are these comments: 

From a shipper of manufactured products 
spending about $10 million a year for rail 
service: 

“Government control of railways In Great 
Britain resulted In a worsening financial po- 
sition. Government control In Canada In- 
volves millions In subsidies yet Canadian 
National Railways continues to show red 
figures.” 

From a shipper of petroleum spending 
“some millions” each year for rail service: 

“We are Canadian shippers. The Canadian 
National Railways, our Government-owned 
railway system, has become an efficient, pro- 
gressive organization, but due — at least in 
part — to Its privately owned competitor, the 
Canadian Pacific Railway.” 

To recapitulate the results of Traffic 
World’s survey: 

The Nation’s professional shippers — cor- 
porate executives who deal most directly with 
railroads and, thus, are obviously In the best 
position to judge the merits of railroad na- 
tionalization — are emphatically opposed to 
such a step because they believe the Govern- 
ment could not provide them with efficient 
service at reasonable cost. Perhaps the ob- 
jections of the Nation’s professional shippers 
to rail nationalization is best summed up in 
this blunt comment from one of them: 

“It Is my belief that one of the worst 
things that could happen to the transporta- 
tion system of our country is for the opera- 
tion of the railroads to be taken over by the 
Federal Government 

“I don’t believe Uncle Sam could run a 
peanut stand and ccme out even.” 


[From Traffic World magazine, Feb. 13, 1965] 
Privately Owned Transport Well 
Defended 

Users of the services of for-hire carriers 
of freight In this country are certainly bet- 
ter qualified than other members of the 
American public to say whether it’s desirable 
to place any mode or all modes of for-hire 
carriage under Federal Government owner- 
ship and operation. Good, reliable trans- 
portation service is essential, of course, to 
satisfactory operation of any establishment 
that produces, processes, manufacturers, 
and/or markets the goods that flow in the 
channels of trade. 

And so, to the buyers of transportation, 
many of whom long have been and still con- 
tinue to be outspoken critics of the for- 
hire carriers’ performances,- a strongly 
supported proposal that the railroads be 
taken over by the Federal Government is a 
matter that puts before the carriers’ cus- 
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His is the story I wish to tell you and all 
people for, from the moment that I became 
fully aware of the monstrosity which was 
being perpetrated, I swore to denounce this 
fact on ail corners of the free world, any- 
where where someone is willing to listen to 
me, willing to consider this lethal danger 
which threatens humanity. My efforts will 
not cease until both the governing classes 
and the people wake up from their lethargy 
which is based on an erroneous confidence in 
a strategy Inadequate to combat the mon- 
strous Marxist-Leninist conspiracy. 

I trust in God for our salvation. I trust 
in the history of mankind which shows that 
somehow visionary leaders always appear to 
enable victory over the forces which would 
retrograde humanity to a barbarian or slave 

I believe in the strength of democracy in 
which I have placed my trust along with 
millions of souls and this is why I appeal 
to its moral and material reserves. 

Humanity has just lost one of those vision- 
aries who, after offering his people “blood, 
tears, sweat, and sacrifices,” led them on to 
victory. But many years before the unfor- 
tunate day of his death, he clearly identi- 
fied the new totalitarian menace which he 
dubbed “the Iron Curtain.” Behind this 
Iron Curtain, as is well known to me and 
millions of people who have had to live un- 
der its slavery, mass killings are an every- 
day occurrence as are the premeditated and 
relentless preparations for the death of even 
more Innocent victims and the burial of uni- 
versal democracy. 

Let us do something to stop this crime 
which hides behind a mask of ideology to 
confuse those naive souls who search utopian 
formulas, those useful idiots and those who 
have been misguided in the placement of 
their trust. 

Let us do more than we are doing be- 
cause, and I can assure you from personal 
experience, any effort is too small, only thus 
can we overcome the monstrous plans which 
are being formulated to destroy our Chris- 
tian civilization. 

These plans include all countries, both 
great and small. International communism 
has prepared a mortal trap for every cate- 
gory, for every nationality, for every 
power. 

He who doubts this, he who thinks that I 
exaggerate, let him observe and study a map 
of the world and see the subversive move- 
• ments and the frontal attacks which interna- 
tional communism has made on the face of 
that world. There he will find the evidence. 
In less than half a century, the Sino-Soviet 
empire has ensnared 38 nations and 1,260 
million people who are desperately awaiting 
liberation but who are impotent to do the 
job. The Kremlin and Peiping, like armed 
fanatics, thrust their power against nations 
who desire nothing but peace and coexistence 
but not the coexistence which the treacherous 
Communists describe, for they do not use 
the definitions that our Christian doctrine 
or our grammars have taught us. 

They cynically classify the dictatorship of 
a group of opportunists who have developed 
from the new puling class as a “dictatorship 
of the proletariate." For them, tyrannies are 
“popular democracies.” And so on and so 
forth. We thus can see how the Marxist- 
Leninist dictionary has completely changed 
the accepted meanings of words and how 
the system does not respect human rights. 

He who doubts or believes that I exag- 
gerate should try to find an explanation for 
the Cuban case, How could this have hap- 
pened? A little island' like the island of 
Cuba; 6 years ago it was militarily insig- 
nificant, its population only 7 millions. And 
look at it today. An arsenal of nuclear 
weapons aimed at : v the very heart of the 
American continent. That Cuba, only 90 
miles from the US. mainland, has been 
transformed into an aggressive power by 


Communist imperialism was clearly demon- 
strated in the October 1962 crisis, when the 
late President, John F. Kennedy, ordered a 
blockade of the little island. 

He who doubts or believes that I exag- 
gerate should ask himself if 6 years ago he 
would have believed that this little island 
would one day have one of the most power- 
ful and aggressive armed forces in all of 
Latin America and that its Government 
would be cynical enough to state that it 
would be willing to place all resources at 
the disposal of forces bent on the destruction 
of democratic Institutions in all the nations 
of the Americas, thus turning them into 
carbon copies of the Cuban drama. 

I personally was a witness to the formula- 
tion of those plans. I shall relate to you 
some of the facts which came to my per- 
sonal attention. 

With all sincerity, with the clearness of 
vision necessary to recognize the truth, with 
the valor which is needed to meet the chal- 
lenges of the enemy, with the crudeness 
which the inhumanity of these plans has 
forced me to use in my efforts to denounce 
this treason on all corners of the earth, I 
must say that those who doubt the danger 
that this aggressive, Communist imperialism 
holds cannot in any way be a part of the 
victorious legion who believed in the vision 
and courage of Winston Churchill. These 
will pass into history along with Chamber- 
lain’s umbrella. 

Let us study these plans that I will now 
explain to you. Let us evaluate the facts 
and try to draw practical conclusions so as 
to save this continent and its citizens. 

In the month of October of 1960, I located 
Fidel in one of the many houses which he 
had appropriated for his personal comfort, 
and which he used as hideouts in which to 
plot against those whom he had decided were 
not being blindly obedient and should be 
removed. This characteristic of Fidel’s is 
well known to all of his Intimate followers. 
It is a pathological affliction. This particular 
house was a most elegant one, situated in 
Cojimar, which is a few miles out of Havana. 
Fidel let it be known that he lived in this 
particular house; but very few people actu- 
ally knew where he would spend any par- 
ticular night. 

Around this date, Fidel no longer even 
trusted his own personal guard which had 
been with him since his Sierra Maestra 
days when the revolution was still on Cuban 
mountains. The guard was composed of 
poor, young peasants to whom he despec- 
tlvely referred as the little donkeys because 
during his many hikes through the moun- 
tains they had been forced to follow him, 
first of all to protect him, and secondly to 
carry Fidel’s knapsacks. 

He dropped these young men as soon as 
he reached Havana and started to choose 
militant Communist Party members in their 
place. This, of course, was necessary because 
the new guard was going to hear only that 
which woiild please a Communist. This 
would not have fallen well on the ears of 
these farmers who had been promised “jus- 
tice, bread, and liberty.” 

One day I observed with great sadness 
how these peasants who had guarded my 
brother while he was in the Sierra Maestra 
Mountains were cast aside. I commented on 
this to Fidel and he answered: “These little 
donkeys have to be indoctrinated so that they 
may learn Marxism. This is why I have given 
them scholarships and sent them off to 
Btudy." 

That was not Fidel’s first Inhuman action 
nor would is be the last. I had seen many 
signs of it before and the world is now wit- 
ness to the many which have followed. 

I was able to find out that Fidel was 
silently plotting to turn over all key positions 
of the revolutionary government to Com- 
munist Party agents. Thus he set about, 
systematically, to displace all veterans of 


the revolution in military and government 
positions. 

And so it was that Fidel’s partners in arms, 
his friends who faithfully served under him 
during the many years of the revolution, 
those men who had risked their lives within 
the cities and on the mountains, those who 
made victory possible on that January 1, 
1959, were periodically replaced, upon Fidel 
Castro’s direct orders, by militant mem- 
bers of the Communist Party. These changes 
were usually made very secretly. The men 
who were thus advanced into top government 
jobs had neither sacrificed themselves nor 
risked their lives during that revolutionary 
war which took so many. 

On that day and in that Cojimar mansion, 
Fidel vyas meeting with the international 
adventurer known as “Che” Guevara and 
other old Communist leaders: Bias Roca, 
Carlos Rafael Rodriguez and L&zaro Pefia. 
Both the civil and military structure was 
being rearranged to fit the Soviet mold. 

I was amazed to see how meekly Fidel ac- 
cepted the proposals of the Communist 
Party leaders as they Indicated just what 
steps should be taken by Fidel and the rev- 
olution. “Che” Guevara and Carlos Rafael 
Rodriguez were explaining facts to Fidel and 
urging his continental future. 

It was hard for me to contain by amaze- 
ment but I did manage to mantain my se- 
renity sufficiently so as to be able to analyze 
the magnitude of the plans which had been 
traced by the old Cuban Communist guard. 
Fidel was becoming more and more enthusi- 
astic as they successfully goaded his ego and 
I realized that day just how great his ego 
really was. 

I still recall the exchange of conversation 
between Bias Roca and Fidel, w r ords which I 
was not fully able to believe until some time 
later when I had accumulated other cor- 
roborating facts. 

Bias Roca, one of the top Cuban Com- 
munists told Fidel: “Whatever you do in 
Cuba via a Marxist-Leninist revolution, our 
organization in Latin America will take care 
that it is presented as the only possible social 
solution for those countries. With the help 
of Russia and Red China, you will become 
a continental hero. We shall place all re- 
sources in your hands. First, we must start 
out with psychological propaganda. This will 
then be followed by sufficient material to 
make it possible for you to carry out whatever 
revolutions are necessary to deliver all Latin 
American nations into your hands.” 

I confess that, upon hearing these words, 
I thought that they were kidding Fidel or 
that perhaps they were staging a little com- 
edy. Soon, however, my doubts vanished. 
Fidel presented the following arguments, 
very seriously: “That plan is exactly what 
I want. While I was up in the Sierra Maes- 
tra ‘Che’ and Carlos Rafael gave me a rough 
idea of how it could work. I know that you 
are aware of this but, of course, I needed to 
have assurances of Russia’s backing. I now 
see that I have this.” 

The old-guard Communists, Moscow's 
trusted agents in Cuba, answered: “It is an 
absolute fact." 

“Che” Guevara then gave a detailed ac- 
count of how conditions in the different 
Latin American nations favored a revolu- 
tion. 

I was awed by the information that the 
“Che” had on each Latin American coun- 
try and especially by the way he presented 
his material, cleverly adapting the general 
panorama so as to build up Fidel’s ego. 
After quite a bit of time, my brother spoke 
and I noticed that he had been thoroughly 
convinced of his ability to obtain what they 
had described as a continental objective. He 
said: “This continental action must begin 
with the two countries where conditions are 
the most favorable; i.e., Venezuela and 
Brazil. It will take about 10 or 15 years to 
get all of the other nations into the fold. 
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When all countries have socialist govern- 
ments we will be asle to place them under 
one single military and civil head. This is 
when X shall be able to assume the leadership 
in the name of the Latin American revolu- 
tion.” 

1 When Bias Roca smiled cynically and said: 
“Those nations will be called the Union of 
Socialist Republics of the Americas (U.S.R.A.) 
and they will become parr of the Commu- 
nist bloc.” 

Ridel's enthusiasm was uncontrollable. 
His- eyes were popping out of their sockets as 
he paced back and forth among the group, 
once suddenly stopping to say: 

“I am willing to do anything and I will 
not be satisfied with this little Island. But, 
In order to get territorial advances I must 
have military help as soon as possible.” 

This was immediately promised, in Russia’s 
name, by Bias Roca, Carlos Rafael Rodriguez 
and “Che” Guevara. 

On one point Fidel Insisted: "I must keep 
Cuba armed with the most modern equip- 
ment so that the United States and some of 
the Latin American nations can be restrained 
until the moment tt at we are able to launch 
our continental pla is. In order to do this 
I need hundreds of thousands Of light and 
heavy Infantry weapons, planes, and 
IRBM’s. Every nation of this continent must 
be within our range, from New York to Wash- 
lngxm, from Santiago de Chile to Buenos 
Aires. If I do not have this X will not be 
able to act from a position of strength, I will 
not be able to unleash revolutions, for I 
would immediately te dealt a crushing blow. 
This must be understood by the Soviet Union 
for, It is she who possesses the arms and 
projectiles that I need.” 

I confess and repeat that, even though I 
had already come to believe Fidel capable of 
the craziest of schemes I never thought that 
his monstrous plans would be on such a 
large scale and much less ever even dreamed 
that these would come true. But X had 
further opportunities to confirm the fact 
tha t the matter had Indeed been referred to 
the Kremlin. Toward the end of 1962 I 
found out that Russia had placed the 
IRBM’s In Fidel’s murdering hands. He now 
had the American Continent within his gun- 
sights. 

From that moment on I was to learn, 
through very bitter experience, that Fidel 
and Communist Imperialism were capable of 
anything In their drive to dominate all 
humanity, 

But there are other important details 
which clearly show that Fidel and Interna- 
tional communisfn have not given up their 
ambitions. 

Anastas Mlkoyan was forced to tell Fidel 
that; Russia had to withdraw Its missiles 
bees, use of the October crisis. 

Why did Fidel fin.illy approve the meas- 
ure? It was not only because he was forced 
to do so because I know that in return for 
his cooperation both Russia and Red China 
(which is even more aggressive than Fidel) 
agreed to continue to aid him In his plan 
to conquer Latin America through subver- 
sion, terrorism, and a strategy which was 
aimed at the immediate crumbling of all 
democratic institutions In Latin America so 
as to permit the colonial expansion of com- 
munism Into the American Continent. 

During Mikoyan’s visit to Cuba, at the 
time of the October crisis, I learned of the 
details of the new plan which, I assure you, 
in no way eliminated the possibility that 
Cuba would once again have her nuclear 
warheads If the Western Powers dared to 
“doze” off again, as Fidel insisted they 
would. Fidel was most insistent with Mi- 
koyan on the point t sat the missiles should 
be returned to Cuba the very first minute 
that the democratic countries showed the 
sligh test signs of relenting. 

Later on, Fidel started demanding loudly 
that the antiaircraft rockets which were in 
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chaise )f the Russians be put in Cuban 
hanps. This has now been accomplished. 

Flfiel vas quite Indignant In his conversa- 
tion, wit a Mikoyan. “The United States has 
forced me. to shelve my plan temporarily but 
someday we will drop bombs on the United 
Stairs aid this will be my revenge.” 

I can assure you that h:ls madness knows 
no Ijlmlfs. All those of us who know him 
hava no doubt In this matter. He most de- 
cidejlly would not hesitate to drop bombs 
on tjhe heads of millions of human beings. 
It would make no difference to him whether 
this be c n a North American or South Amer- 
ican! city . The reason I can make this state- 
ment is that Fidel Is very open about his 
plan, whm he la around ills followers, He 
makes no effort to conceal these thoughts 
from his intimate circle. 

After f tudying Fidel closely I am sure that 
we are n the presence of another Hitler. 
If Fidel had at his disposal the enormous 
resource/, which were Hitler’s, humanity 
would already be deeply entrenched in 
' v ) rl<i war HI. Fidel's hatred Is aimed not 
only, against the United States but also 
against ill of his fellowmen. It does not 
matter i o him that he may bring catas- 
trophe to the nations of the hemisphere so 
long as l e Is able to satisfy his brutal ambi- 
tion ; of conquering and dominating the 
contlnen;. 

04 another occasion I heard Fidel say: 
“Thopower of the United States must be 
immobilized. This can be done by conquer- 
ing Latin America so as to have them fight 
the North. The strategic encirclement must 
come frem below. It’s just like taking a 
rebel hill by controlling all the flanks. This 
opera tior. would be tantamount to crushing 
an inverted pyramid. The material backing 
needed to bring down this pyramid will be 
found In Russia, Red China or anywhere I 
can get t .." (This Is the way he talks to his 
Inner circle) . 

Fi^el has not abandoned this strategy. 
Although he has been set back by failures 
sucli as that he found In, Venezuela and 
Brazil which, somehow, managed to escape 
from, hit hands when civic and military 
force? joi ned to produce a coup that deposed 
the Castro-Communist instruments who had 
been :in £ ower, Fidel’s tenacity Is dangerous. 
He if) determined to reach his ambitious 
goals, H ! Is backed by Asia and is maneu- 
vering ths African countries so as to black- 
mail ^Moscow. This will probably give him 
more pnili tary and economic aid. 

Since l ,00 Cuba has been the Latin Amer- 
ican ‘^Technical Institute” for the destruction 
of deinoci acy and massacre of human beings. 

Cuba giaduates thousands: of young Latin 
American youths who have become masters 
in thp art of terror and guerrilla warfare. 
Upon, their graduation, they return to their 
homelands as agents of Soviet imperialism 
to fqmer t disturbances and create rebel 
zonesj 

Th^se joung men, whom the Marxist-Len- 
inist poison has turned Into fanatics, will 
not l)e p.oneers in the reconstruction and 
social progress of their countries but will he, 
much, to ,heir own and their countries’ sor- 
row, the criminal agents who will carry out 
the p)ans for continental domination which 
have ;bee:i conceived by treacherous Fidel 
Castrb. 

Fidel’s deadly robots continue to travel 
r. sing. Me: ico as a pivot for their operations. 
Mexico, a nation which Is loved by all of us 
who 4eloi g to the Latin American family of 
nations, md each one of us would like to 
see her back in the fold and a part of the 
defensive action which seeks to keep Cuba's 
aggressive regime out of Latin America and 
to help restore the right to self-determina- 
tion tt> Cuba. 

Ref^rrir g to this training of Latin Ameri- 
can youths, I heard Fidel utter these words: 
“If w4 train but 300 men to act as group 
leadens in each country, we will have enough 


to explode the Socialist Revolution volcano 
in Latin America. If to this we add the 
militant and/or nonmilitant Marxists-Len- 
inists In all Latin America who will act as a 
fifth column as well as the other elements 
which through contagion, economic or social 
frustration, political ambition, either left or 
right, are conditioned to join an insurrec- 
tional movement, Soviet rockets will not be 
needed in the takeover of the entire con- 
tinent.” 

These were his words. The facts now 
clearly demonstrate that Cuba has met and 
passed the goal which Fidel set 4 years ago. 
More and more guerrilla fighters have been 
trained and the results can he evidenced in 
any morning newspaper. Several heads of 
State and continental newspapers are ever 
decrying the 'active presence of the Castro- 
Communist guerrillas. 

The U.S. Under Secretary of State for Latin 
American Affairs. Mr. Thomas C. Mann, re- 
cently stated: ‘Cuba continues to train 
agents in guerrilla warfare and to send them 
out into Latin America to carry out their 
activities. Guerrilla groups exist in Vene- 
zuela, Colombia, Honduras, Guatemala, and 
in the central region of Bolivia. And I be- 
lieve,” added Mr. Mann, “that this threat to 
hemispheric peace will continue for some 
time to come.” 

It has given us great satisfaction to see 
the solidarity of the labor movement in Latin 
America which has resulted In the taking of 
effective measures against the ships and the 
countries which feed the Communist Cuban 
regime. We quite: deliberately state that they 
only feed the regime because the industrial 
and agricultural products which capitalis- 
tic countries send to Cuba do not reach the 
starving Cuban people. This only serves the 
regime’s privileged bosses or is reshipped to 
Moscow, the metropolis of Soviet imperial- 
ism. In the meantime, blockade or no block- 
ade, the Cuban people will continue to suf- 
fer from want and hunger. 

Now let us be alert to the latest maneuver 
which has been conceived by the diabolical 
minds of Fidel and his followers. 

I can assure you that this is a fact. When 
Fidel considers that -he is lost and is about 
to be overthrown by the patriotic Cuban 
people, and such an attempt is apt to be tried 
at any moment because internal dlssention 
exists within the ranks of the Havana re- 
gime, and besides the fearless and harassing 
landings from outside which will continue, 
he will not leave without carrying out the 
plan which he lias prepared for such an 
emergency. 

This plan calls for immediate action, even 
to the extent of provoking war with some 
Latin American country, In order to avoid 
being toppled by an Internal uprising. 
Should this moment come, Fidel will be more 
dangerous than ever. 

I heard Fidel say on one occasion: “If I 
ever, find that I have lost, thousands of men 
will have to fall with me because any arma- 
ment that I have at my disposal will be fired 
against the United States or against any 
neighboring country on the continent. I 
shall thus force collective action against us 
for one thing. I will not have the world think 
that we have been destroyed by the people.” 

Fidel has never kept one single construc- 
tive promise. This was true when he lived 
with us In our home and Is still true now that 
he keeps his homeland In a state of agony. 
But Fidel has kept most of his warlike 
threats and he has never been particularly 
shy about confessing this, sometimes pri- 
vately, sometimes In public. 

I would like to alert all countries on this 
continent, whether these be small or large, 
to the fact that Fidel does have sufficient 
resources to produce a most disastrous ca- 
tastrophe, something which must be avoided 
and can only be avoided if steps are taken 
in time. His plan is similar to that of Nero 
when he set Rome afire. His plan calls for 
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a retreat to some mountainous Cuban region 
where he will entrench as long as it Is pos- 
sible for him to survive but, In the mean- 
time, he will not cease his efforts to produce 
a retreat which will be catastrophic not only 
to Cuba but also to all neighboring countries. 

If the democratic countries of this con- 
tinent feel, as those of us who know Fidel do, 
that he Is a definite menace to continental 
peace, let us all do something quickly so as 
to prevent the execution of his diabolical 
plan for a bloody retreat. 

Let us take strategic action before he has 
a chance fo put his plans into effect. 

Let us take preventive measures so as not 
to have to regret, later on, for not having 
taken adequate action In the face of what 
Fidel is planning at present, plans which will 
have disastrous effects on Cuba and all of 
her neighboring countries. 

Let us remember that a malignant tumor 
must be cut eway the moment' it is discov- 
ered and not after It has spread all over the 
organism. 

Let us remember that there exists a Com- 
munist conspiracy that has sworn to bury 
us and Is rocking the foundations of our 
democratic institutions. 

L,et us remernber that that aggressive and 
treacherous conspiracy is but 90 miles away 
from this great Nation on whose shoulders 
rests the burden of preserving Western 
civilization. 

Let us remember that the democracies of 
the continent, those which they plan to de- 
stroy, do have the resources and means to 
act before it is too late, 

Let us remember that when we are forced 
to be on the defensive, the offensive action 
of the enemy becomes even more dangerous. 

Let us remernber that almost 7 million in- 
habitants and a sister nation, which to- 
morrow could be your own and today is 
Cuba, are nailed to the cross of martyrdom. 

Let us think about what those who today 
idly stand by and watch this crime being 
perpetrated and what they would do if to- 
morrow — and I pray to God that He deliver 
them from such a fate — they themselves were 
the victims. 

Let us not forget that a sister nation is 
being crucified right in the heart of the 
Americas. 

In the name of Christian charity, help us. 

Help us so as not to prolong the agony 
which my martyred nation suffers while it 
anxiously looks to the free world for its 
salvation. 

We, the people of Cuba, are not asking that 
you sacrifice your brave sons who are risking 
and sacrificing their lives every day in the 
defense of Christian civilization. 

We are more than willing to sacrifice our 
lives. 

My country is now ready to fight the neces- 
sary and justified war. 

My people ask only that there be solidarity 
among the democracies on the continent and 
that this be evident in the form of material 
resources, , ' 

The rest of the task is ours and God’s and 
we trust in Him to guide us on the road to 
liberation. 


THE FLIGHT STATION AT 
SHERIDAN, WYO. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, last 
year the Federal Aviation Agency served 
notice of its intention to “remote” 42 
flight-service stations at various points 
throughout, the country. The Agency’s 
plan includes a number of stations in 
Wyoming. At the time of the announce- 
ment, I strongly protested the action, 
which would, in effect, automate a num- 
ber of extyemeiy important flight-service 
stations in mountainous, meteorologi- 


cally unpredictable areas, thereby de- 
priving pilots and others of the most 
valuable asset of the stations as presently 
constituted — human intelligence and 
availability. This, in my view, is one of 
the least sensible manifestations of auto- 
mation. 

Wyoming has areas of rapidly chang- 
ing weather, mountainous terrain, and 
sparse population. The manned flight- 
service stations perform a very necessary 
and basic safety function. The location 
of the Wyoming flight-service stations in 
proximity to the high mountains com- 
bines with the unpredictable weather of 
Wyoming to make these stations the 
most strategic in the United States. 
Time after time, flight-service stations 
in Wyoming have proven their worth in 
saving lives. Their importance is not 
in question. 

Services provided by manned stations 
in such an area enhance flying safety, 
by providing extra flight information 
during times of marginal weather. 
These Wyoming stations are not just 
aids to the local operator, but are of 
very great assistance to cross-country 
operators who are not familiar with the 
mountainous area. 

I submit, for printing in the Record, 
a wire-service dispatch describing an 
incident which occurred last week in 
Wyoming. The dispatch was sent to me 
by a good friend, Dr. Peter Madsen, vice 
president of the Wyoming State Sen- 
ate. This case graphically presents the 
factors I have set forth in my arguments 
in opposition to the proposed action of 
the Federal Aviation Agency. 

I appreciate the move for economy in 
Government. However, this is one case 
in which human safety must be the 
prime consideration. Life should not be 
measured in terms of dollars. I strongly 
urge the Administrators of the FAA to 
take this fact into consideration when 
contemplating any change in the present 
setup of flight-service stations. I take 
this opportunity to express my sincere 
appreciation to all the personnel who 
took part in that rescue. I especially 
compliment the personnel of the Laramie 
fight-service station for a job well done. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Rescued Pilot Asserts He Wants To Live 
in Wyoming 

Laramie, Wyo. — Dutch Van Dox could have 
died in a lonely area northwest of Laramie 
Tuesday night after his plane went down, 
but the veteran pilot said he’s returning to 
Wyoming to stay if he ever gets the chance. 

“They have men up here (in Wyoming),” 
said Van Dox, after a rescue crew brought him 
into Laramie. The rescue party spent all 
Tuesday night and most of Wednesday morn- 
ing pushing through deep snow in an effort 
to get to the plane and its 44-year-old pilot. 

Van Dox, who lives in Caracas, Venezuela, 
said he was on vacation when he had to land 
the light plane he was flying in the rugged 
country 18 miles northwest of Laramie after 
missing an approach at the Laramie airport. 

He said he had to take the plane down in 
the first clear spot he could find because his 
airspeed indicator had frozen. He said with- 
in minutes after he brought the plane into 
“a nice soft landing,” the snow was 2 inches 
deep on the wings. 

Van Dox had nothing but praise for the 
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ground search crew, the Federal Aviation 
Agency control tower, and pilots of Western 
and Frontier Airlines, all of whom were in- 
strumental in his rescue. 

“In my 20 years of flying, I’ve never ran 
across such professionals in their businesses,” 
he said. Van D°x said if it hadn’t been for 
the professional way the FAA relayed fixes on 
his position, "I’d be dead right now." 

Van Dox said soon after his landing he 
picked up radio contact with an airliner 
which helped fix his position. 

"Later, a Western pilot helped fix my posi- 
tion," he said. “It was a DC-3 flown by a 
fabulous guy. I hope to meet him someday. 
The pilot picked me up on his way to Casper, 
then came back down on his way back, and 
stayed in the area close to 2 hours marking 
me for the people on the ground.” 

He said the two airline pilots worked to- 
gether to fix his position for the search crews. 

He said he had radio contact and kept 
warm by running the motor of his plane Until 
the fuel ran out. 

“Then it got awful cold,” Van Dox said. 

Temperatures in the Laramie area dropped 
to zero during the night. 

Van Dox said, “The FAA in Laramie is the 
finest group of men the FAA has ever 
had — and that goes for the citizens of Wyo- 
ming, too.” 

"I met men today who stomped around all 
night in the deep snow looking for me, and 
they were hardly out of breath when they 
found me,” he added. 

“If I ever get a chance for a Job in the 
States, I’m heading for Wyoming," he said. 
"I feel wonderful now. I’m awestruck at 
the way people in Wyoming do things. I just 
wish the rest of the world had the integrity 
of people I’ve met since I’ve been here.” 

Van Dox said he is currently on vacation 
and has contacted his wife in Venezuela. He 
said he plans to get the airplane and be on 
his way when the weather clears enough to 
retrieve the craft. 


REORGANIZATION OF CONGRESS 
Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
one of the major jobs the Senate should 
face this year is consideration of its 
procedures. We must make sure this 
body can function in a manner adequate 
to meet the great challenges that face it 
and the grave responsibilities it owes the 
American people. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] has sub- 
mitted a concurrent resolution to estab- 
lish a Joint Committee on the Organiza- 
tion of Congress. Senator Monroney is 
truly a leader in the field of congressional 
organization, as is witnessed by the La- 
Follette-Monroney Act of 1946. It is an 
honor to join him in sponsoring his pro- 
posal, Senate Concurrent Resolution 2. 

The Kansas City Star, one of our Na- 
tion’s most noted and respected news- 
papers, recently published a comprehen- 
sive editorial in support of the concurrent 
resolution. I believe that all members 
of Congress will find the editorial in- 
teresting and thought provoking. 
Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial, entitled 
“One of Congress Big Jobs: Congress,” 
be printed at this point in the Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

One or Congress’ Big Jobs: Congress 
"We’ve got to stop acting like a bunch of 
retired farmers sitting on cracker barrels 
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iround a potbellied stove” — Senator Mike 
Monroney, Democrat, of Oklahoma. 

By rough calculation, Congress, sitting 
trouud that potbellied stove, will transact 
ii $100-billion business this year. We share 
vith Senator Monroney the suspicion that 
;he lawmakers could find a more efficient and 
noney-saving method to do what they have 
;o do. For there cerialnly was no literary 
exaggeration when the Oklahoman carried 
ils colorful language a bit further, mixed his 
neta phors and said : 

“We who are the comptrollers of the 
world's biggest business are figuratively using 
i high slant-top desk, an old.-fashioned re- 
volving stool, a big thick ledger and a quill 
ien.” 

But alas, In the Iasi several years we have 
rearc! the issue of congressional moderniza- 
tion discussed for the benefit of Congressmen 
vho seem to have a deaf ear. We have, In 
. 'act, mentioned It ourselves on occasion and 
ive must confess that, along with other com- 
nentators, political scientists, and some law- 
nakers, we have prec ous little to show for 
rur efforts. We trust that Senator Monroney 
will tie more successfu! , 

We say this with seme optimism, in fact. 
r or on this matter of congressional reorgani- 
sation, Senator Monroney is an old warhorse. 
As a Member of the House he was cosponsor 
>f the LaFollette-Monroney Act of 1946, the 
ast serious attempt or the part of Congress 
;o do something about its own House (and 
ts Senate, for that m itter) . We sense that 
the Senator is charging forth to battle. We’re 
with him. 

As we understand It, Monroney, in an- 
lounclng his Intention to seek congressional 
modernization, was speaking less of such 
rhllosophlcal problems as seniority and the 
rlibuster, and more of certain procedural 
machronisms that, hire been frozen into the 
Japitol Hill status quo. The obstacle to his 
iuccess will be the traditional affection for 
;he status quo on the Hill. 

Nor does his proposal rule out the possi- 
fflity of some changes in the seniority sys- 
;em and the filibuster rule. On the Issue of 
ieniority, at least, the chief impetus seems 
:o be coming from thi House, where Repre- 
sentative Richard Bolling, Democrat, of 
Missouri, and the Democratic study group 
rave been at work. The House liberals ob- 
viously are opening up a hornet’s nest and 
without some aid and comfort directly from 
,he inan in the White House, we can’t see 
much hope for their cause this year, justified 
is it may be. 

But the Monroney movement needs only 
;he cooperation of Ills fellow lawmakers. 
Some, we could Imagine, are rather bitter 
>ver his indictment of the Capitol Hill club. 
Nevertheless, most men with experience in 
lithe r House ought to understand what their 
iolleague is talking about. Indeed, we should 
hint; that they would be the first to voice 
heir discontent with the frustrations that 
nevl iably must be a part of the congressional 
lareer. 

In effect, Senator Monroney proposes that 
i Joint, bipartisan committee should make 
i yearlong study of legislative procedures. 
iiVe would assume that such a committee, 
ilthough it should be careful of getting 
Tapped in the old libbral-conservative fight, 
would nevertheless Inc lude the seniority sys- 
tem and the fllibustir within its field of 
iction. But primarily, Monroney has sug- 
gested that : 

The committee structure should be studied 
;o see whether certair. committees are over- 
oaded or, perhaps, no longer necessary In 
he legislative process, presumably this 
would Include some attention to matters of 
staff and the relationship In size between the 
ninority and majority staff. At least, we 
lope that it would. 

Ths casework of the lawmakers — demands 
nade by their constituents for things big 
md little — should somehow be lightened, 


while preserving the right of the people to 
petition their representatives on Capitol Hill. 

Congress should consider the possibility of 
using pom niters and other modern aids in 
processing the immensely complex Federal 
budget!. ( bn this point, we might add that 
in 19^6, when Representative Monroney 
succeeded n his earlier congressional reorga- 
nization, tie budget was a mere $60 billion. 
This ypar, it may top $100 billion. And all 
of thisj If we may be permitted a comparison 
of our 'own, sometimes seems to be computed 
by the; lav makers, on an abacus.) 

Majority vote, rather than the current 
unanimous consent, should be enough to let 
committee,; meet while the Senate is in ses- 
sion. J 

Comfnitlees should meet as early as De- 
cember 1, to start filling the pipeline with 
bills f<jr Congress to consider when it meets 
in January. At present, both Houses must 
sometifnes wait for weeks for the committees 
to give the n something to do. 

Something should be done about the Tues- 
day-to-Thiirsday system that permits legis- 
lative rolldays on almost every Monday and 
Friday 

Certnin details In private bills, now han- 
dled bf Congress, should be turned over to 
the executive branch or the courts. 

The present mandatory adjournment date 
of Juljj 15 --rarely observed — should be moved 
to August 15. And mandatory should mean 
mandatory "except in time of declared war.” 

Under the Constitution, each House 
would ;hava to write Its own new rules and 
thus l^i effect, the committee would operate 
as twej committees. We should think that 
the twb committees, as an example of time- 
saving: anc. efficient techniques, might join 
in their hearings at least in the beginning. 
We wijrald hope that testimony would be 
heard jfrom other lawmakers, from students 
of government and from members of the ex- 
ecutive br inch. Frankly, we would expect 
this Joint committee to be in session for 
many (lays. Its assignment would be one of 
the mijist Important in the 89th Congress. 

Thisj Is not to say that Congress has always 
failed to co its Job. Indeed, we move Into 
the 89>th Congress with the generally fine 
record jof the 88th looming large In the his- 
tory books. It was a legislative class that 
wrote j laws of Immense Importance, on 
subjects r mging from civil rights to tax 
reduction ;o education, 

Nevertheless, the 88th Congress left much 
undone that ought to have been done and 
probafcjly eld some things that should not 
have bpen done. The quality of legislation Is 
not the best of criteria for judging the ef- 
ficiency o:' the congressional mechanism. 
Some prill ant words can be spoken around 
a potbellied stove and an accountant sitting 
at a s^ant-top desk can turn In a perfect 
ledger boo: c. 

The iargi Issue Is whether Congress, as the 
vital nptio ral institution that It Is, Is doing 
its job;ln Ihe most efficient manner possible. 
On anpthcr level of reform, there are the 
Issues of seniority, of the filibuster, of the 
power 'of committee chairmen to halt legis- 
lation, jane, the like. These — excepting the 
filibuster, which exists only In the Senate — - 
are thje iratters of prime concern to the 
Democratic liberals of the House, But they 
will be; ask ng their colleagues to sit in judg- 
ment qn ti aditional procedures and to stand 
up an£ be counted for or against what is, 
in effept, the establishment. 

Monjcon sy is asking for nothing more than 
a littlei contmonsense in writing the rules for 
Capitoj Hl l. It strikes us that his proposal 
to establish a study committee should have 
the suppoj t ol both parties and should be 
acceptable on each side of Capitol Hill. He 
seeks oply ;o free Congress of :its own built-in 
Inadequacies and to free its Members of the 
terrible demands of unnecessary legislative 
wheelsbinr Ing on their time. 

The word, if our reading is correct. Is effi- 


ciency. Perhaps even efficiency — or modern- 
ization, as you will — would not take all the 
bugs out of the legislative mechanism. But 
ft certainly would help. 

The new Congress will have many things 
to discuss and will have little time on its 
hands. But we suggest that high on its 
agenda should be the problem of Congress 
Itself. The Members of the 89th Congress 
would serve their Nation admirably if they 
would give the Monroney proposal a try. In 
fact, we would say that a genuine modern- 
ization of Congress, this year or next, would 
find for the 89th a real place on the roster 
of our most illustrious legislative assemblies. 


AWARD TO SENATOR SYMINGTON 

BY INTERNATIONAL CORRE- 
SPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
my distinguished colleague, the senior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Symington] , 
was honored recently as “Home Study 
Man of the Year” by his alma mater, 
International Correspondence Schools, 
of Scranton, Pa. 

This news may come as quite a surprise 
to those of us more familiar with the 
fact that he was a member of the class of 
1923 at Yale University. However, it is 
also a matter of record that when my 
colleague went to work In a foundry, 
right after college, his boss — who knew 
of his Yale backg round — ordered him to 
“Go to a good correspondence school and 
learn something about making a living.” 
It was then that he enrolled with the 
ICS. 

Today, Stuart Symington’s second 
alma mater boasts over 7 million alumni, 
including a former Secretary of the 
Navy, Dan Kimball; and a former Secre- 
tary of Commerce, Luther Hodges. The 
ICS now has a worldwide student body 
of nearly 200,000 adults, in more than 50 
countries. They could find no better 
record to emulate, should their career be 
public service or private industry, than 
that of Stuart Symington. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the award be printed 
at this point in the Record. 

There being no objection, the award 
was ordered to be; printed in the Record, 
as follows : 

Home Study Man of the Year for 1964: 

Stuart Symington 

Yale University, 1923. 

International Correspondence Schools, 
1929. 

Machine-shop apprentice at age 14, Army 
veteran at 17, company president at 24, mem- 
ber of the Truman administration, 1945, first 
Secretary of the Ai:r Force, 1947, U.S. Senator 
from Missouri since 1952. 

For his remarkable leadership during the 
past two decades when his entire career has 
been devoted to the security and well-being 
of his nation; 

For the integrity and candor which char- 
acterize his views; 

For his special concern for the human val- 
ues which must always be paramount in a 
democratic society; 

For demonstrator g to millions of his coun- 
trymen desperately in need of more educa- 
tion and training that an individual’s 
ambition, motivation, and ability are the 
true keys to learning; and 

For his conviction born of personal experi- 
ence that sound correspondence instruction 
is, to quote him, “consistent with the Ameri- 
can aim and ambition for self-improve- 
ment — no man or woman in this Nation is 
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New, Mexi<jo,_ Mr. Anderson, the gen- 
tleman fro'm Wisconsin LMr. Byrnes], 
and the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Curtis] described their separate solu- 
tions to the problem. 

The three bills have in comi»on what 
is to, me a fatal failing,: They would 
establish giant new Federal or Federal - 
State programs that would go' on for- 
evermore,, a continuing and increasing 
burdeh to the taxpayer, long after the 
problem they are supposed to cure could 
have 'cured itself. The" committee bill 
introduced today has the same disad- 
vantage. 

The only ‘proposal that does not have 
this built-in defect is tt.lt, 21, the com- 
prehensive, ’ voluntary insurance pro- 
gram f first introduced 3 years ago. 
H.R. 21 encourages jieople to take care 
of their own problems, and H.R. 21 can 
solve the present problem without fas- 
tening a permanent 'new bureaucracy on 
the taxpayers of this' country. 

Today’s .retired people face problems 
unique in our history. They experienced 
two World Wars and a great depression 
during the best years of their lives and 
their postwar earnings were subject to 
the burden of heavy taxes and soaring 
Inflation. They are living longer than 
any previous American generation, and 
they are doing so in large measure be- 
cause of the tremendous progress that 
has been made in' American medical 
knowledge and techniques. Paradoxi- 
cally, it is this same program in the field 
of medicine^ that places a heavy and 
often insurmountable burden on their 
Slender resources, because modern medi- 
cal care is costly beyond anything we 
have experienced in the past. They 
need help. 

The next generation of retired persons 
Will have much greater opportunity to 
prepare for retirement. 

In the first place, they know they can 
expect longer lives and must make pre- 
paration. They will be people who spent 
most of their productive years in times 
of prosperity. They will be protected by 
the pension plans that are now being de- 
veloped in most industries on a scale 
hitherto unknown. And they will have 
available to them methods of prepaying 
medical care insurance, company pro- 
grams for the medical care of retired 
employees, and greatly improved in- 
surance programs especially designed for 
the retired person. All of these things 
are now developing, proving the in- 
genuity of the free enterprise system and 
its ability to solve the problems of our 
people. 

In the face of these facts, why adopt a 
program that would burden the already 
inadequate Social Security. System with 
a tremendously costly, permanent hos- 
pital program, financed by a regressive 
payroll tax, as H.R. 1 would do? 

Why adopt a program that envisions a 
complicated Federal-State relationship 
with uncertain benefits, depending upon 
the. willingness of the States to increase 
their taxes or to divert funds from exist- 
ing programs, that, already are in- 
adequately financed? H.R. 3727 would 
do that. ... , r 

■ All three would mean tremendous an- 
nual expenditures. Only H.R. 3727 in- 


cludes any incentive to people to find the 
means of helping themselves, and this 
feature of. the bill is at cross-purposes 
with all the rest. How effective will it be 
to provide a tax deduction for prepaid 
medical care insurance if the individual 
is assured. the Government will take care 
of him anyhow? 

H.R. 21 will accomplish more for less 
money because it relies on the genius of 
free enterprise and because it does not 
require the establishment of any new 
Federal or State agency or even the en- 
largement of any agency. And as the 
years go by, as medical care insurance 
becomes more comprehensive and more 
readily available and as our older peo- 
ple become better able to discharge their 
obligations, H.R. 21 will become less and 
less necessary. It is a crutch we can 
throw away when we no longer need it; 
not a brace we must wear for life. 

The money and influence of the AFL- 
CIO, the Democratic Party, and the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare have been used to publicize the 
King-Anderson bill. The AMA must be 
spending millions on publicity for the 
Curtis-Herlong bill. The fact that the 
ranking minority member and several of 
his colleagues on the Committee on Ways 
and Means have prepared a bill has been 
widely noted in the press and certainly is 
newsworthy. Meanwhile, H.R. 21, the 
easiest and best solution to the problem, 
which has gained broad acceptance and 
support wherever it has been presented 
to doctors, senior citizens, and others 
during the past 3 years, receives little 
consideration. 

I repeat, it will be a sad day for this 
country if we insist on trying to solve this 
temporary problem by building another 
bureaucratic monster. Let us take the 
simple, direct, effective route provided in 
H.R. 21. 


TRIBUTE TO BENJAMIN L. 

ROSENBLOOM 

(Mr. MOORE (at the request of Mr. 
Cleveland) was granted permission to 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and to include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. MOORE. Mr, Speaker, today it is 
my sad duty to-announce the passing of 
the late Benjamin L. Rosenbloom, one of 
our former Members, who served the 
First Congressional District of West Vir- 
ginia, so ably, fearlessly, and with such 
distinction from 1921 to 1925 in the 67th 
and 68th Congresses. 

Mr. Rosenbloom passed away last Mon- 
day in a Cleveland hospital at the age of 
85 after a long illness. 

An outstanding Republican, Mr. 
Rosenbloom was a close personal friend 
of mine. He was a leader while in the 
Congress in securing laws on stream pol- 
lution, guaranteeing bank deposits, and 
governing aliens. Often we had the op- 
portunity over the years of my service in 
this body to compare notes of the many 
changes that have taken place. 

Mr. Rosenbloom served in the West 
Virginia State Senate before coming to 
the Congress in 1921. During his con- 
gressional campaign, he compiled a paper 


"■VVhuuuNL, n. i w*——— 

During this period, Mr. Rosenbloom 
also found time to serve as Wheeling city 
councilman, mayor, and newspaper pub- 
lisher. Along with his busy lifetime of 
public service, he served as grand exalted 
ruler of the Wheeling, W. Va., Elks Lodge. 
In the 193Q’s, he founded a weekly news- 
paper called Tides which was best known 
for its outspoken editorial policy. He 
was quite outspoken on the subject of 
prohibition. At the time he mounted his 
crusade in the State senate, he was the 
only member of that body opposing the 
drys. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Rosenbloom was a 
leader in his time. He maintained his 
keen interest in government long after he 
left the Congress. I am proud Benjamin 
L. Rosenbloom came from West Vir- 
giniar— particularly proud that he came 
from the district in West Virginia I am 
privileged to represent. I believe we all 
are better people because of him and his 
lifetime of service to his State and Nation. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF EDUCATION 

(Mr. WOLFF (at the request of Mr. 
Adams) was granted permission to ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I echo the 
sentiments of the President on the im- 
portance of education: 

Nothing matters more to the future of our 
country, not our military preparedness — for 
armed might is worthless if we lack the 
brains to build a world peace; not our pro- 
ductive economy — for we cannot sustain 
growth without trained manpower; not our 
democratic system of government — for free- 
dom is fragile if citizens are Ignorant. 

The need for better educational facili- 
ties and materials is current; the need 
for a more comprehensive education plan 
to secure adequate education levels for 
all Americans is current. These current 
problems should and must be met now. 
Our great country craves and needs bet- 
ter educated citizens if it is to continue 
as a prospering, vibrant society. 

The public education of our children 
is primarily the responsibility of the 
States and local communities. The Fed- 
eral Government has never sought to 
preempt this responsibility, and I want 
to exercise continued vigilance that this 
policy is adhered to. However, when 
spiraling costs place education beyond 
the means of our burdened local and 
State governments, the Federal Govern- 
ment has both the authority and respon- 
sibility to assist them. Local taxes in 
support of education and the sundry 
other responsibilities have reached the 
saturation point. The local resident is 
inundated with a myriad of local taxes 
which utilize real property holding as 
the tax base. There is a need to spread 
this burden; there is a need of providing 
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•firStc couniry \mere i m?3KiriotaIE'arian i'consffiiicnt fo one of our local news- 
MfieTTWor i an'd moreV'iHougTi, our Na- papers in praise of the men in blue. 

b’ec ominglh'c‘r easm i;Iy aware ‘of Huntington, long island. 

•^e ShtmeiSl'' hypofcHsy 'ora state' of ' 'Edwob, the Long-Islander: The con- 
wtrwfTKaf ‘ ffpci-ies inter veflT fo nin asiip- tinually growing efforts of certain lndivld- 

uals, some of whom are legislators, to cir- 
ge Seef ^’ayofllie. But cumvont and curtail the activities of police- 

Mlleagues^ana thei^ r T C ? n I men in the sworn duties of the profession, 
StlRients will not _ excuse _ this Jatest ^i.e.) protecting life and property, detec- 

,. ’^m^^'S"*inerely‘ aJ\oE1ier”saMpre of a tlon of_. crime, .arrest of offenders et al, is 

' ;■ ' • ‘yfSTTiT llff fhat ‘in Tts ahte lDelluni days having a serious and menacing effect. 

5} ITSELF WITH was t,W e accepted expression of hospi- Police work is a never-ending, ceaseless ef- 
-•vteWii ! ' " ij,.,, 1 ;r ” ' • ■ fort that requires the utmost, dedication in 

L /HjAIjO UO/IIt J 4-v* «tnv /-*•*•> /AT’lrviQ r TVi a r-u-\1ir*o rif f 1 PPr milKt. 


6PAJN SUBVERTS ITSELF WITH 
M C^BA I>eHST 

(Hit ROGERS of Florida asked and 
v aj ; ?lven permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

oT ' Florida. Mr. 

I pea1:ei% yest.erday a High-ranking dip- 
ii >nia{* defected from ;he Cuban Embassy 
lii Spain only to tell the press after he 
Had reached asylum in Paris that Fidel 
Castro was using his Embiissy in Spain 
to launch subversion against the Franco 
regime. . , 

The diplomat, Odon Alvarez de la 
Campa, was orice a trusted Castro aide 
who participated in the Communist 
resolution in Cuba. His testimony gives 
c ramatic proof to the treachery of 
Castro and his followers. Spain and 
Uuba”Kave 3ust signed a trade agree- 
1 lehfWhich now makes Spain Castro’s 
leading trade partner in Western 
Europe. 

The American Miritlme Association 
has "evealed that Spain is building a 
large fleet of cargo vessels, refrigerator 
ihips, and fishing bolts for Cuba. Many 
iif these will be used by Castro’s seamen 
■ o compete against the TT.S. fishing in- 
dustry, as well as lor spreading Com- 
munist subversion throughout this 
hemisphere. 

But the fact also remains that Spain’s 
5 ifp fe Castro irfceTng'ctifecfed fight 
h ack against her. By helping Com- 
munist Cuba, Spain is subverting her- 
i;elf, and assisting Castro in his efforts 
; o foment trouble in this hemisphere. 

- -Only a tight boycott against Cuba im- 
loseri by the free world will curb Com- 
ifgW33t' Cuba. . _ „ , .. 

- ’■ ' ' incident in the state 
, : . . OF GEGRGTA ; 

.(Hr. KREBS asked and was given 
remission to address the House for 1 
nlnute, to revise anc extend his remarks, 
Uld to include extraneous matter.) 
MjvKREBS. Mr. Speaker, this morn- 


uetlllrj. | 

The Intr rstate Commerce Commission 
was create! to regulate common carriers 
in the promotion of safe and efficient 
transportation service. I intend to ask 
that Commission to investigate this ap- 
parently calculated refusal of service 
and request that it take proper steps to 
insure saf 3 and uninterrupted passage 
for our cit.zens wherever they may be in 
interstate travel. 

Mr. Speaker, I say shame on those 
guilty crervmen and railroad managers 
for their spiteful acts. 

(Mr. W IDLER (at the request of Mr. 


Police work is a never-ending, ceaseless ef- 
fort that requires the utmost dedication in 
the war on crime. The police officer must 
feel appreciated, must feel he is hacked by 
the citizenry in general as well as his super- 
iors. Charles Murphy one of the most saga- 
cious politicians in the heyday of Tam- 
many Hall for all his Governor-bus- 
ing, Senator-making proclivity refused to 
interfere with the orderly processes of the 
police department. 

Today, however, politicians and offleeseek- 
ers, In order to curry favor with group, are 
willing to scrap the duties or the police 
officer or so hamstring their operations as 
to make the job too onerous. The writer 
was amazed to hots in North Carolina pa- 
pers advertisements for candidates for New 
York City Police Department. 

Suffolk County lias not as yet felt this 


(JVIE., W • - -L/J-I-Ej-TV. f iAL tile rtSliUCDb Ul AWL*. OUirvm JAtva “ 

Cleveland) was granted tiermission to reluctance of police candidates to take the 
. . * i a-t — inh rtf law pn f nr nem f»r) t but as we errow. it 


extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record ar d to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) ; 

[Mr. WYDLER’S remarks will appear 
hei-eafjter tr the Appendix.] 


INJUSTICE DONE TO OUR LOCAL ‘ 

Police by association 

(Mr* GROVER (at the request of Mr. 
Cleveland) was granted jiermisslon to 
extend Ills remarks at this, point in the 
Record and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

Mr. GE OVER. Mr. Speaker, as one 
who wholly supports the civil rights con- 
cepts of equal opportunity and equality 
under 'the law and certainly equality In 
voting: rights, may I address myself to 
another injustice, the Injustice done to 
our loCal i-olice by association. 

Oftentimes the lens is in focus on the 
mouse: and misses the mountain. The 
eoncenlra lion of national Interest on the 
shagieful events in Selma, Ala., a fort- 
night ago, would present, if unchal- 
lenged, an erroneous image of the po- 
liceman cf the State, county, or local 
communities — an image unfair and 
undeserved. 

So, jMr. Speaker, it is high time that 
•someohe look the floor of this House to 


MjyKREBS, Mr. Speaker, tnis mom- — ut ~ f the tens of thousan ds of 

in? w6 again witnessed anotlier incident lht , dedicated Americans, God- 


hat demonstrates t ie humiliation, har- 
issment and intolerance heaped upon 
nany of our citizens In certain sections 
if our country. 

More than a hundred American citi- 
sens : en route from the Nation’s Capital 
to Montgomery, Ala., were delayed in 
Interstate travel when their train, 
chartered from the Southern Railroad, 
W'fts left without a crew of the Atlanta & 


— 

completely dedicated Americans, God- 
fearing family men who make up the 
police: forces of this country. These men 
are as much soldiers as our brave men 
In the far comers of the world in their 
unselfish devotion to duty — often dan- 
gerous and unacknowledged. 

My hat Is off to those I know well — 
to Nassau’s and Suffolk’s fine county 
and village police in my district— to New 


fas left without a crew of the Atlanta & and village police in my aismct— to 

"State of 7°* .City's fmest^and to their col- 
Jeorgia. Mind yor , these were Ameri- leagues In the police departments coun 
a;n pitizens graveling from one State to try wide vho have done so much for s 
mother.’ This is not one of those Intol- «®any, 

irable situations, that are supposed to be I am pleased to submit for the interest 
ommonplace in some far-off undemo- of thi Hiuse this eloquent letter from 


job of law enforcement but as we grow, it 
conld he faced with the same problems. Our 
choice then would be to lower the high 
standards now required with a resultant loss 
of top materials; or, seek recruits In the 
hinterlands of the Nation. 

Let us hope that eiealous newspaper editors, 
television and radio commentators, together 
•with political officeseekers, do not over- 
subscribe to the liberal views on the Dec- 
laration of Independence to such excess that 
they will undermine the very foundation 
of the beloved Constitution. Rapine, riot and 
revolution in every corner of the globe, have 
followed in the breakdown of law and order. 

On this the eve of President Johnson’s 
message on anticrime to Congress, he must 
stress that we jealously guard, protect, and 
justify the rights and duties of the police 
officer in his herculean task, against no 
matter the power or prestige of those who 
would oppose. Public opinion must pre- 
vail. Let us stand beside not behind the 
men who wear the blue. 

Raymond A. Donovan. 

MEDICAL CARE PROGRAM 

(Mr. BOW (at the request of Mr. 
Cleveland) was granted permission to 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

Mr. BOW. Mr Speaker, it is distress- 
ing to me, as I am certain it must be to 
millions of Americans, to see the Con- 
gress moving toward enactment of a 
massive, permanent Government medical 
care program in an effort to solve what 
is really a temporary problem. 

For various sound and understandable 
reasons, the majority of Americans who 
are retiring today, or have retired in the 
past few years, have not been able to 
make adequate preparations to discharge 
obligations which may arise when seri- 
ous illness strikes. For equally sound 
reasons, this is a temporary problem 
which will not affect so large a propor- 
tion of retired citizens in the years ahead 
nor affect any of them as seriously. 

I listened with interest to a television 
program in w’hich the senior Senator of 
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President and Mrs. Johnson 
entertained members of 
Congress last night in the 
eighth of their series of 
congressional receptions. 

The party, which was at- 
tended by 54 representatives 
and their wives, followed the 
same format as previous 
parties in the series. 

Last night’s guests were : 

SVamara 6Cretary defense ar(I Mrs. Me- 

S G "*» W ' «*■« 
dimrt0r 

Rep. and Mrs, E. Ross Adair. 

Rep. and Mrs. Bert Bandstra 
Rep. and Mrs.JLindley Bedororth. 

Rep. Frances. P. Bolton. 

Rep. and Mrs. William E. Brock, 
ftep. James A. Burke. 

Rep. and Mrs. Phillip Burton. 

Rep. and Mrs. John w. Davis. 

Rep. and Mrs. W. J. Bryan Dorn 

an S 5°**^ B - Decani 
Rep. and Mrs. Don Edwards. 

S 6p - an U W. Jack Edwards. 

“5 M rt Robert F. Ellsworth. 

Rep. and Mrs. John N. Erlenborn 
Rep. and Mrs. Frank E. Evans 

Wan if 8 * Bilu * S. Faraum. 

Rep- and Mrs. 0. C. Fisher. 

Rep. Thomas S. Foley. 

Rep. and Mrs. E. C. Gathings. 

Rep. and Mrs. Sam M. Gibbons. 

Rah ana „ er “ ard TT F - Gra.bowski, 

Rep. and Mrs. Harlan Hagen. 

Rep. and Mrs. Lee H. Hamilton. 


-7000- 


tores 'til 9:30 tonight 





Rep. and Mrs. James Harvey. 

Rep^ and Mrs. A. S. Herlong Jr. 
Rep*, and Mrs. Chet Holifietd. 

Rep. and Mrs. James J. Howard. 
Rep.- and Mrs. Edward Hutchinson. 
Rep., Andrew Jacobs Jr. 

Rep. ‘and Mrs. Albert W. Johnson. 
Rep., and Mrs. Hastings Keith. 

Rep. and Mrs. Cecil R. King, 
Rep.i'and Mrs, Clarence D. Long. 
Rep. and Mrs. John o. Marsh Jr. 
Rep. Joseph W. Martin Jr 
gep.land Mrs. Robert C. MeEwen. 
Rep. and Mrs. John M. Murphv. 
Rep. and Mrs. Alec G. Olson. 

Rep. .and Mrs. Otto E. Passman. 
Rep. and Mrs. Richard H. Pott 
Rep. and Mrs. Albert H. Qute. 

Rep. and Mrs. Teno Roncalio. 
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THE EVENING STAR 

WbsftAijttSA, ft C. 
Friday, MarS 5, 1965 


Society-Home 
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ana mrs. fTOd a. Rooney. 

Rep. and Mrs. Fernand J. St. Germaii 
Rep. and Mrs. Herman T. Schneebeli 
Rep. and Mrs. Richard S. Schweiker. 
Rep. and Mrs. Robert T. Secrest. 

Rep. and Mrs, George F. Senner Jr. 
ReP- and Mrs. Robert L. F. Sikes. 

Rep. J. William Stanton. 

Rep. and Mrs. Burt L. Tafcott, 

Rep. and Mrs. Herbert Tenzer. 

Rep. and Mrs. Weston E. Vivian 
Rep. and Mrs. Jamie L. Whitten. 


Embroidery Lessons 

The Ukrainian National 
Women’s League, Chapter 78 
of Washington, will begin 
instruction in Ukrainian 
embroidery tomorrow, 10 a.m. 
to noon, at the Holy Family 


Ukrainian Catholic Church, 
4817 Blagden Ave. NW. 

Mrs. Myra Skaskiw, presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Stephanie 
Diachok will teach the various 
embroidery stitches and 
patterns. 


Dl 7-7000 



shop our suburban stores 
until 9:30 tonight 


DESIGNS ON 
SPRING ... in our 
incredibly supple de- 
signer suit beauti- 
fully moulded by 
Zelinka Matlick 
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By CIA to Sabotage Cuban Sugar 


NEW YORK, March 26 
(UPI) — Enterprising U.S. 
agents chemically sabotaged a 
shipment of Cuban sugar 
bound for Russia just before 


Mr. Kennedy intervened be- 
cause he feared injury to So- 
viet consumers and was wary 
of setting a “dreadful prece- 
dent in chemical sabotage,” 


that the sugar should be per- 
manently seized by Puerto 
Rico in settlement of debts 
owed by the Cubans. The 
court issued such a writ, the 


the Cuban missile crisis in 
1962 but President Kennedy 
intervened to prevent delivery 
of the tainted sugar, the New 
York' Times reported today. 

White House intervention 
foiled the Central Intelligence 
Agency’s “Caribbean melo- 
drama” but incurred the wrath 
of the Soviet government in 
the process by holding in a 
Puerto Rican port thousands 
of sacks of sugar taken off a 
Russia-bound freighter, the 
Times said. The case remains 
in the Puerto Rican Common- 
wealth courts where it ended 
up after a bitter diplomatic 
exchange and legal maneuver- 
ing. 

According to the Times, 
CIA agents tainted the sugar 
with a chemical agent which 
was nonpoisonous but which 
spoiled the sugar’s quality and 
gave it a foul taste. The idea 
was to plant suspicion in So- 
viet minds about the quality 
| and purity of Cuban sugar. 


the Times said, It reported 
the case came to light during 
the present controversy over 
South Viet-Nam forces using 
U.S. supplied nonlethal gas in 
their anti-Communist guerrilla 
war. 

A British freighter, under 
lease to the Soviets, made its 
way into San Juan harbor on 
Aug. 22, 1962, after damaging 
a propeller on a reef. It car- 
ried the sugar and other car- 
go, the Times said. 

A total of 14,135 of the 
80,000 bags of sugar aboard 
were placed in a Puerto Ricae, 
customs warehouse where the 
U.S. agents applied the chemi- 
cal substance to it, the news- 
paper said. 

The Times said that in early 
September Washington or- 
dered that the impounded sug- 
ar should not be allowed out 
of Puerto Rico for any reason. 
A man known as Terry Kane 
and some associates from Mi- 
ami went to court to contend 


paper said. 

The action prompted a se- 
ries of angry diplomatic notes 
from Moscow. Washington re- 
plied that the Russians should 
seek legal redress. The Rus- 
sians went to Federal court in 
Puerto Rico on Oct. 14, two 
days before Soviet missiles 
were discovered in Cuba. 

The court ruled that a So- 
viet importer, not the Cubans, 
owned the sugar and it could 
not be used as a settlement of 
a Cuban debt, the Times said, 
"uerto Rico appealed. In July, 
1963, a Federal appellate 
court in Boston ruled the Fed- 
eral courts had no jurisdic- 
tion and the case then re- 
turn e d to Commonwealth 
courts where it remains unset- 
tled. 

The Times also said that 
during the time the British 
freighter was in port in Puerto 
Rico a mysterious fire broke 
out in its hold. 
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6-6 TH SL N ic ** AND another thing 

Soc iety-Hom e Anyone for J ungles? 














